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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Ritey. The purposes of this subcommittee on military public 
works for the armed forces are to obtain information and to analyze 
the use of the appropriations that have heretofore been made, and to 
consider the justification of the appropriations which are to be asked 
in the near future. 

We have had certain investigations made by trained investigators 
whose sole purpose has been to get the actual facts in the matter. 
They are unbiased, impartial, nonpolitical, and they are in nowise 

seeking headlines. We simply want to get the truth in regard to these 

programs so that we may criticize any maladministration if we find 
proof that there has been any, or that we can exonerate and defend 
the program if we find the charges which have been made are not 
justified. 

I think that all of us recognize the fact that the American public 
is carrying a tremendous tax load at present. I have never seen the 
public as tax conscious as they are today, and that has focused atten- 
tion on all spending by the Government. Naturally, in this time of 
emergency the greatest part of the budget is for the defense forces; 
so attention has been particularly focused on the spending of the 
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detense forces. Every item is being scrutinized and the public is 
seizing on every criticism that is being offered, whether or not that 
criticism is justified. 

Dollars are scarce in keeping with the need for those dollars and we 
must find some way to operate within the foreseeable income of this 
country or else we are going to wreck the economy and none of us is 
going to have anything. 

So this committee intends to go into this matter in a constructive 
manner to try to reach the facts in the case and to work out the neces- 
sary remedy. 

Now, the average man in this country understands construction. 
He may not understand the procurement of an airplane or the elec- 
tronic equipment that goes in it, but there are very few people who 
cannot get a saw and a hammer and build a house of some kind and 
who feel they have some knowledge of the cost of a building. So in 
the construction program we are going to have to be very careful to 
fully justify every expenditure. 

Now, the committee has secured the services of John J. Donnelly, 
Jr., who as counsel will conduct the hearings to a large extent for the 
benefit of the committee. He has gone very carefully and extensively 
into the reports which have been furnished. He is familiar with them. 
And he will bring out the facts that the committee wishes. Of course, 
the committee from time to time will interpose questions of its own. 

I am going to ask Mr. Donnelly now if he will not take over and 
present the information which he has. Of course, Admiral Jelley, 
you and your assistants will be able to offer explanations and to an- 
swer any criticism which he may offer. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset I would like to state briefly the background of the 
investigation which the committee staff undertook at the direction of 
the committee in calendar year 1951. By way of an introductory 
statement, I wish to advise the committee as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE COUNSEL 


With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in late June of 1950, 
urgent need was thereby created for rapid expansion of our Armed 
Forces. The President recommended to Congress that immediate 
consideration be given to the need for appropriating funds for military 
and naval purposes. Congress gave expeditious consideration to the 
President’s requests and appropriated money for these purposes in 
the General Appropriation Act of 1951, enacted September 6, 1950, 
the First Supplemental Appropriation Act, enacted September 27, 
1950, the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, enacted January 
6, 1951, and the Fourth Supplemental Appropriation Act, enacted 
May 31, 1951. In appropriating the tremendous amounts of money 
embodied in these acts, Congress relied upon the statements of the 
Department of Defense and of the three armed services with respect 
to the pressing need for the funds requested. 

Included in these appropriations were large sums of money for 
military construction by the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. The 
need for speedy consideration of the appropriation requests was com- 
mented upon, particularly in House Report No. 3193, dated December 
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15, 1950, on the second supplemental appropriation bill, 1951. At 
pages 19 and 20, the House Appropriations Committee stated: 

In House Document 726 the President transmitted his recommendations for 
additional appropriations for the Department of Defense. Throughout this 
message there was repeated emphasis placed on the need for the utmost speed 
in making these funds available. This was based on the fact that recent develop- 
ments have overtaken the estimates for funds and there are already indications 
of need for more funds, 

The committee has proceeded with expedition to consider the estimates. The 
funds requested total more than those of the basic Appropriation Act for 1951 
which was under consideration in committee for approximately 6 weeks. The 
committee has considered the present request for funds in lengthy, all-day sessions 
for 10 days. It is urged that the House take expeditious action on its recom- 
mendations. 

The House Appropriations Committee in the spring of 1951 deter- 
mined that an investigation of the expenditure of funds for military 
construction by the three armed services should be made. The 
committee directed its investigative staff on April 9, 1951, to conduct 
the investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the manner in which 
the large sums of money were expended in military construction. The 
staff promptly commenced the study and has recently furnished the 
committee a report of its findings. 

The members of the staff who participated in the investigation 
were competent professional engineers, trained accountants, and in- 
vestigators. At the outset they visited the Washington offices of 
several of the constituent units of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers, which is the construction service for 
the Departments of the Army and Air Force, and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, which performs a similar function for the Department of 
the Navy. In furtherance of this study, the staff visited district 
offices of the Corps of Engineers at Seattle, Walla Walla, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Albuquerque, Chicago, Omaha, Mobile, 
New York City, Kansas City, Washington, D. C., and naval district 
headquarters at San Diego, Norfolk, Great Lakes, and Charleston, 
S. C., and the naval ammunition depot, Shumaker, Ark. These 
offices, as of July 31, 1951, were supervising the construction of mili- 
tary projects comprising approximately 65 percent of the total pro- 
gram within the continental limits of the United States. 

The military construction projects under the jurisdiction of the 
above-named offices and the practices and policies followed in the 
execution of this work were analyzed through a review and study of 
the records, together with interviews and discussions with personnel 
charged with the responsibility for the administration of the program. 
During this study, staff members inspected construction in various 
stages of 73 military installations of the Departments of the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy located in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Iowa, Texas, Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
New York, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Florida. 

In addition, numerous contractors located in 29 cities throughout 
the United States were contacted for their views and suggestions or 
means of effecting economies in this program. 

In preparing for these hearings, the committee staff, at the direction 
of the chairman, called upon the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
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and the Air Force and acquainted each of these officials with the nature 
and scope of the investigation and of the proposed hearings, at the 
same time requesting each Secretary to designate an officer as liaison 
with the committee staff. (In the case of the Navy it was Capt. D. B. 
Ventres who is present here this morning.) He is a very competent 
engineer officer of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. This was done 
and thereby each of the services have been fully advised as to the 
subject matter to be covered in these hearings. 

In the course of the presentation of evidence to the committee, 
excerpts from documents will be exhibited for the purpose of incorpora- 
tion in the record. In each case, the full document will be available 
for examination if that be desired. 

The hearings commencing this morning relate to the military 
public works program of the Navy, as part I of the over-all hearings on 
military public works. Subsequent hearings will separately cover the 
Army and the Air Force. 


PerTINENT Excerpts From Hearincs HEetp In SEepreMBER 1951 


I think at this point, Mr. Chairman, it would be appropriate for the 
committee to refer briefly to the hearings held on military public works 
in September 1951. Each member has been supplied with a copy of 
the hearings and I would like to invite your attention to page 952. 
We find at page 952 under the subject heading, “Cost increases and 
austerity of program” a colloquy between Chairman Mahon of the 
Armed Forces Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee and 
Secretary of the Navy Kimball. I wonder if the committee members 
would like to read that one paragraph to themselves in lieu of my 
reading it. It is from there to the next heading. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may that excerpt be incorporated in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection the excerpt will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The excerpt referred to is as follows:) 


Excerpts from hearings of House Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Public Works Appropriations 
for 1952 held September 1951 p. 952 


Cost INCREASES AND AUSTERITY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you and Admiral Thurber have pointed out very 
graphically the shocking and terrific increase in costs. It was pointed out that 
construction costs have doubled since 1941. They want up 25 percent during 
World War II, and there has been another 75-percent increase from the war’s end 
until July 1950, and since the Korean war began the costs have gone up 13 percent 
more. 

Under those circumstances we are paying very dearly for construction. It is 
regrettable we are being required to provide a lot of money for construction at 
this time when we are paying for it so dearly. Are you of the opinion that this 
is an austere program and that the funds are actually needed to make more 
effective our national-defense program? In other words, are these dollars fighting 
dollars, in your opinion? 

Secretary KimBALL. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, these requests have been 
sereened very carefully. I did not like the picture when it was first presented, 
and I went into each individual item with them and we screened them down to the 
things which we considered were very urgently needed. In some places we may 
have pressed them too hard, and I am satisfied that what we are asking here is the 
very minimum needed for this year, and we have got to come back for more next 
year. This is only for this year. 
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Mr. Manon. Are you sure that the proposal here presented represents the 
highest priority projects? 

Secretary KimBauu. I am sure they do, Mr. Chairman, and I am also sure that 
after you look over the presentation of the details you will agree with me. 


Mr. DonneEtiy. May I next invite the attention of the committee 
to page 947 of the same hearings? In the middle of the page, there 
appears ‘‘Criteria for military construction” a part of the statement of 
Rear Adm. H. R. Thurber, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, 
Logistics. May the first paragraph and the paragraph of quotation 
that is there go in the record at this point? 

Mr. Ritry. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the record. 

(Excerpt from page 947 is as follows:) 


{Excerpt from hearings on House Appropriations Subcommittee on military public works appropriation 
for 1952 held September 1951, p. 947] 


CRITERIA FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Rear Adm. H. R. Tuurser (Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Logistics). 
* * * In preparing the detailed plans and specifications for the projects 
included in this bill, we are being guided by the criteria for military construction 
issued by the Department of Defense in December 1950. In this connection, I 
would like to quote from a letter to all commands and stations ashore that 
Admiral Sherman signed last January: 

“T wish to emphasize the absolute necessity to conserve construction man-hours, 
materials, and transportation. To this end, it is directed that no frills, adorn- 
ment, or decorative refinement, elaborate recreational facilities, or other non- 
essentials be permitted to enter any plans or construction. All efforts must be 
directed to produce in the shortest possible time strictly functional facilities with 
durability consistent with their mission.” 


Mr. Donnetty. The third excerpt from these hearings to which I 
would like to invite the committee’s attention appears at pages 956 
and 957 of the hearings, a colloquy between Mr. Davis and Secretary 
of the Navy Kimball and other Navy witnesses. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, those excerpts will be incorporated 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


[Excerpt from hearings on House Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Public Works Appropria- 
tions for 1952 held September 1951, p. 956] 


CoMPARISON OF Cost-INCREASE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, am I correct in assuming that the 10-percent incre- 
ment which has been added to the 1950 figure would compare to the 20-percent 
figure that the Air Force is using as the increment that they submitted for con- 
struction? 

Secretary KimsBauu. I do not know what they submitted. 

Mr. Davis. I understand they were using a figure of 20 percent over July 1950. 
Is your 10 percent comparable to what they have added? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You said here, or Admiral Thurber—I forget which—stated that 
the actual cost of construction had gone up about 13 percent. 

Admiral THuRBER. On the average; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean you have defrilled sufficiently in your original 
plans so that you can get by on 10 percent, even though the actual increase has 
gone up 13 percent? 

Admiral JeLutey. I do not think you can figure any closer than 10 percent. 
Some costs have gone up; others have gone down, so that we can use that as a fair 
average, and I think we will come out pretty well. 

It is not based on defrill, Mr. Davis, but, as Mr. Kimball said, we have taken a 
10-percent round figure, and we hoped at that time, last January, that the increase 
in costs would stabilize to such an extent that the 10 percent would be a more 
realistic figure than 13 percent. 
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Secretary KimBauu. I think that figure is all right. In the last 60 days some 
construction costs have gone down, and some have gone up. 

Admiral JELLEY. It was leveling off during the last 3 or 4-months, started to 
stabilize over the last 3 or 4 months’ period. 

Mr. Davis. I understood you to say that there is nothing in here for expansion 
of barracks. Have you any other plans in connection with mobilization than for 
your known manpower requirements during the coming fiscal year? 

Secretary Kimpauu. This is for fiscal year 1952,requirements, and in some 
places we have not taken care of the full fiscal year. 


PLANS FQR RAPID EXPANSION 


Mr. Davis. What plan do you have for rapid expansion in case of mobilization? 

Secretary Kimpatu, We have some places we can use. We have some places 
where we are only about 75 percent, and if we need to move up rapidly to 100 
percent, if it gets to all-out mobilization, we can put people in those places. We 
have got some places where we can take care of some extra people in case we have 
to. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Getting back on the record, I just want to say that I was quite 
impressed in what the Navy is asking without attempting to anticipate beyond 
the coming year where installations are going to be. That is not quite what we 
have seen in other instances. 

Mr. Manon. If I may make this observation, Mr. Davis: We have been talking 
about a moth-ball navy, and an atomic navy, and various kinds of navies, but 
now we are assured we are going to have a defrilled navy, so it looks like we are 
moving somewhere. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, 


PRESIDENT’s Directive ON NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now I am happy to advise the committee that the 
President of the United States under date of July 21, 1950, recognized 
the pressing need for conservation of critical materials in the con- 
struction program attendant upon the impact of Korea. And I have 
here for each member of the committee a copy of President Truman’s 
letter to each cabinet officer with respect to economy in those opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record. 

(The President’s letter of July 21, 1950, referred to, is as follows:) 


The President is sending the letter below to the heads of the following depart- 
ments and agencies: 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Army 
Department of Commerce 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Post Office Department 
Department of State 
Department of the Treasury 
Federal Security Agency 
General Services Administration 
Reconstruction Fiance Corporation 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Administration 
Jury 21, 1950. 
My Dear Mr. —————: In my message of July 19 to the Congress, I an- 
nounced that I was directing the executive agencies “* * * to conduct a 
detailed review of Government programs, for the purpose of modifying them 
wherever practicable to lessen the demand upon services, commodities, raw ma- 
terials, manpower, and facilities which are in competition with those needed for 
national defense. The Government, as well as the public, must exercise great 
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restraint in the use of those goods and services which are needed for our increased 
defense efforts.” 

In order to adjust the programs of the Federal Government, I am writing to 
you and the heads of the other agencies whose programs involve substantial use 
of materials and other resources needed for the defense effort. Please reexamine 
your programs, giving particular attention, to the extent applicable, to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) All civil public works, both direct Federal programs and grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, should be screened with the objective, as far as practical, of deferring, 
curtailing, or slowing down those projects which do not directly contribute to 
defense or to civilian requirements essential in the changed international situa- 
tion set forth in my message. 

(2) Consistent with the restrictive policy already in force for housing credit, 
other credit programs should be tightened. The only exceptions should be those 
which directly contribute to meeting our defense and international] responsibilities. 

(3) Procurement of supplies and equipment should be held to minimum 
amounts, especially purchases of motor vehicles, typewriters, and other equipment 
using critical materials. Inventories should be reduced to the lowest practical 
levels, and excess supplies and equipment should be made available immediately 
to the General Services Administration. 

In addition, I shall expect that in the reexamination of the programs of your 
agency, you will give first priority to those activities which contribute directly 
to national defense, including requests of other agencies for assistance. 

I am asking the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to work closely with you 
in this review and to report to me on the steps which you have taken in revising 
your program to meet these objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8, TRUMAN. 


Navy DrrecrivE ON CONSERVATION OF MATERIALS AND Economy 


Mr. Donnetuy. The Department of the Navy as a matter of top 
level Cabinet policy followed the directive of the President as out- 
lined in that letter and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy issued a 
directive to the Navy generally with respect to the need for conser- 
vation of materials and economy, and that in turn was implemented 
by the directive signed by Admiral Forrest Sherman, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, dated January 2, 1951: 

1. Reference (a) promulgated the criteria for permanent, semipermanent, and 
temporary command construction and directed that these criteria be incorporated 
in plans for, and construction of all military installations and facilities. 

2. I wish to emphasize the absolute necessity to conserve construction man- 
hours, materials, and transportation. To this end, it is directed that no frills, 
adornment, or decorative refinement, elaborate recreational facilities or other 
nonessentials be permitted to enter any plans or construction. All efforts must 
be directed to produce in the shortest possible time strictly functional facilities 
with durability consistent with their mission. I have instructed the Inspector 
General to give special attention to these matters. 

3. The Bureau of Yards and Docks has available plans for typical structures 
which conform to the established criteria. These plans shall be given maximum 
application. ; 

Mr. Furcoto. This last letter is the same as that page, 947, of the 
September 1951 hearings? 

Mr. Donnetty. That is correct. 

Admiral Jettey. We quoted from that letter. 

Mr. Donnetuy. That is correct. 

was ; : hee , 

lhis hearing this morning is on the Navy public works program. 
I might say for completeness of the record that both the Air Force 
through General Vandenberg and the Army Corps of Engineers issued 
similar directives, which we will get to when we take up each of those 
services, relating to the need for austerity and economy in military 
construction. 
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CoMPUTATIONS ON PossiBLE SAvINGsS IN BarRAcCKS CONSTRUCTION 
Mabe By ENGINEERS OF CoMMITTEE STAFF 


With that, by way of background, I would like at this time to 
invite the attention of the committee to a chart which was prepared 
by the engineers of the committee’s staff on the basis of their on-the- 
site studies throughout the United States of yrs of the three 
services and of detailed engineering analysis of plans and specifica- 
tions, both for barracks under construction and barracks to be con- 
structed. 

The chart which we have prepared.and which I will now hand to 
each member of the committee, is entitled “Department of Defense, 
Data Obtained in November 1931 from Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Yards and Docks on Barracks Under Construction or 
Completed Since July 1, 1951, Having Areas in Excess of 120 Square 
Feet per Man.” Accompanying the chart is an explanatory memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Ritey. The chart and memorandum will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The chart and memorandum are as follows: ) 


Department of Defense—Data obtained in November 1951 from Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Yards and Docks on barracks under construction or completed since 
July 1, 1951, having areas in excess of 120 square feet per man! 






































| 
Num- 
; Excess 
tendo prety ’ square | Approxi- 
feet of | of 120 Num- | feet of mate Excess cost 
Location spate square ber of space | cost per | to Govern- 
= ded ont . men provided} square ment 
Dp per ang in proj- foot 
man ? ect 
Department of the Navy: 
Litchfield Park, Ariz_........- 142 22 300 6, 600 $14. 20 $93, 720 
pO Ry |: ee 134 14 600 8, 400 14. 86 124, 824 
Memphis, Tenn.............-- 148 28 1, 800 50, 400 12.85 647, 640 
Point Mugu, Calif... ._.....-- 136 16 600 9, 600 14. 80 142) 080 
Camp Pendleton, Calif-....__- 132 12 1,000 | 12,000 11. 65 139, 800 
a | 146 26 1,000 | 26,000 12. 80 332, 800 
White Sands, N. Mex-_......-. 133 13 377 4, 901 11. 57 56, 693 
DO PON ah i hs a Atindnn ccs 6 19, RYRiae heocaen ale Wes Mane eee 1, 537, 557 
Department of the Army: 
a.  , See 121.7 1.7 256 435 | e $11.42 $4, 968 
Rapid City, S. Dak ES SE 212.4 92.4 636 | 58, 766 8. 38 492, 459 
Sandia Base, N. Mex.-.-.---- 125, 2 5.2 1, 568 8, 154 9. 33 76, 077 
Fort Fy rien “Ky Lp apr a 221.2 101.2 160 | 16,192 8.03 130, 022 
Vint Hill ee Ne tcbntrowns 129.0 9.0 166 1, 494 10. 24 15, 299 
OE ER aCe gee 132.5 12.5 63 7 14. 04 11, 064 
Woodbridge, Va.......-.--.-- 132.5 12.5 63 788 13. 39 10, 551 
i i } 
Total, Army....-.-.-------- SIEOR Ra. Res eta EERE | 740, 440 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 9. 
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Department of Defense—Data obtained in November 1951 from Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Yards and Docks on barracks under construction or completed since 












































; July 1, 1951, having areas in excess of 120 square feet per man '\—Continued 
Num- 
‘ Excess 
ber of —- square | Approxi- 
tot er of 10 Num- | feet of mate Excess cost 
Location . ao adiare ber of space | cost per | to Govern- 
ie : q , men jprovided} square ment 
provided} feet per in proj- foot 
pet _— ect 
man? { 
Department of the Air Force: 
FAS ee eR 149. 2 29. 2 9, 282 | 271,034 $7.39 2, 002, 941 
| SEE EAS 149. 2 29. 2 7, 956 | 232, 305 5. 54 1, 286, 970 
Pinecastle, Fla.........------- 133 13 1,232 | 16,016 5. 21 83, 443 
PEE RUON, aster adeu'e 167.3 47.3 312 14, 757 8. 61 127, 057 
Big Spring Air Force Base. - - - 150.8 30.8 2,028 | 62, 462 6.18 386, O15 
a ht ee a 150.8 30.8 7, 207 6. 63 47, 782 
McGhee: Tyson, Maryville, 

SESS BR pe eee 130.9 10.9 264 2, 877 7.37 21, 203 
Wichita, Kans_............--- 149, 2 29. 2 390 | 11,388 9.13 103, 972 
Youngstown, nie Seen chia walt 132.4 12.4 261 3, 236 9.12 29, 512 
Rapid City, 8. Dak % 167.3 47.3 1,326 | 62,719 7.99 501, 124 

Oscoda, Lf A BS SERRE, © aca 198. 4 78. 4 47 3, 684 8. 68 31, 977 
Lake Charles, La_- 149. 2 29.2 780 | 22,776 7.18 163, 531 
Paine Air Force Base, Wash. 134.8 14.8 234 3, 463 7.18 24, 864 
Suffolk Air Force Base, N.Y: 188. 8 68.8 320 | 22,016 8. 02 176, 568 
Niagara Falls, N. Y_..--..---- 133. 5 13.5 261 3, 523 12. 88 45, 376 
Limestone Air Force Base, 
Maine_- pyle igs ne 137.4 17.4 514 8, 943 12. 02 107, 494 
ie SAS EE ORO ea EN 211.3 91.3 644 58, 797 14. 21 835, 505 
Ae ee oe eR ie Ol 173.7 53.7 3,081 | 165, 449 11.09 1, 834, 829 
Ww leita Air Force Base, Kans- 149. 2 29. 2 780 | 22,776 9. 61 218, 877 
seh prac a ialichadc tay he laces ty damasab abi 149.2 29. 2 1,014 29, 609 9. 81 290, 464 
Offutt. Air Force Base, Nebr 149. 1 29.1 216 6, 286 9. 95 62, 545 
Travis Air Force Base, Calif. 149.7 29.7 1,326 | 39,382 10. 67 420, 205 
Fairchild Air Force Base, 
Ea ia i les aoa 6 ik iglacastined 168. 4 48.4 525 25, 410 8. 73 221, 829 
Great Falls Air Force Base, 

MES ee bee on a naa s 168. 4 48.4 525 25, 410 9. 50 241, 395 
Larson Air Force Base, M ses” 

OG REE eer ee 168. 4 48.4 1, 800 87, 120 8. 62 750, 974 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill. - -- -- 135. 2 15.2 2, 550 38, 760 11. 98 464, 344 
O’Hare Air Force Base, Ill _-- 135. 2 15.2 1,190 | 18,088 10. 41 188, 296 
Chanute Air Force Base, Ill__- 135. 2 15. 2 595 9, 044 9. 71 87,817 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 171.2 51.2 3, 080 | 157, 696 10. 26 1, 617, 960 
Westover Air Force Base, 

Mass ‘ 173. 6 53.6 316 16, 937 7. 87 133, 294 
Keesler Air Force Base, “Miss_ 149.6 29.6 854 | 25,278 11. 96 302, 324 

2 EEE aS (il 151.8 31.8 2, 928 93, 110 9. 55 889, 200 
BS Kabeuadiks humaes coun 151 31 3,172 98, 332 9. 55 939, 070 
BP Bis ock cs cetas ouaunaten iis 151.7 31.7 2,196 69, 613 9. 54 664, 108 
1 aig oat alent pe hag i 148.8 28.8 1, 037 29, 865 11. 60 346, 434 
| TESTE ET Raa yey pet 148.1 28.1 976 27, 425 11.93 327, 180 
to SR noes i ee oes 152.6 2. 6 2,013 65, 623 9. 60 629, 980 
Chanute Air Force Base, H_--.| 135. 2 15. 2 , 42, 636 9. 85 419, 964 
Pittsburgh Air Force Base, Pa_ 161.8 41.8 5 23, 408 11.80 276, 214 
McGuire Air Force Base, N. J 161.8 41.8 560 23, 408 11.38 266, 383 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex 149. 2 29.2 3,042 | 88,826 6. 98 620, 005 
: Albuquerque, N. Mex-___..._. 155 35 546 | 19,110 7.53 143, 898 i 
¢ Gray Air Force Base, Tex ___. 165.1 45.1 312} 14,071 8. 87 124, 809 
4 Carswell Air Force Base, Tex_.| 162 42 390 | 16,380 7.10 116, 298 
: Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. __.- 149.4 29.4 312 9, 172 9.18 84, 198 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y -- 188.8 68.8 27, 520 10. 20 280, 704 { 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex 165. 1 45.1 4, 524 | 204, 032 7. 90 1, 611, 852 
BION oc ons dct albu otek 165. 1 45.1 42, 213 8. 85 373, 585 
(es ae 165.1 45.1 1, 950 87, 945 8. 25 725, 546 
Gti Geek dGuiccoeneae 132.7 12.7 3 492 | 44,348 6.80 301, 566 
sy At bebe pbeds cise k is 165.1 45.1 35, 178 7. 67 269, 815 
Biss Saceadhoncsneserakeec 165.1 45.1 1, 326 59, 802 7.90 472, 435 
Oth; Alt Pete so. oes ch cs ibid as kk big 1s aE ids) dace tsts Revi ie nme 22, 693, 731 
Department of the Navy__..._...-. “alii Hee! 83ra Gey St SPREE, DRO Te 1, 537, 557 
Department of the Army.. os PRE: CE ieee Seirgier te x 740, 440 i 
Department of the Air Force....__|.-._.._.-|......... i SEs ee eee 22, 693, 731 
: 
{ORME TET eee pg lle Tete ee, SOO ETAT CE anc oni Ghd taccied casas 24, 971, 728 
t 





' Maximum area considered necessary by engineers of committee’ s investigative staff. Detailed explana- 
tion is set forth in a separate memorandum, 
1 Adjusted to omit kitchens, dining rooms, classrooms, and administrative space. 
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MEMORANDUM OF INVESTIGATIVE STAFF OF House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
EXPLAINING ALLOCATION OF Gross AREA OF 120 Square Freer PER Man 
IN BARRACKS 


The investigative staff of the House Appropriations Committee has compiled, 
from data and figures supplied by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, a chart entitled: ‘“‘Department of Defense—Data Obtained in 
November 1951 From Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Yards and Docks on 
Barracks Under Construction or Completed Since July 1, 1951, Having Areas in 
Excess of 120 Square Feet Per Man.’ Footnote 1 of the chart reads as follows: 
“‘Maximum area considered necessary by engineers of Committee’s Investigative 
Staff. Detailed explanation is set forth in a separate memorandum.” 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to explain the allocation of 120 square 
feet of gross area per man in barracks. This figure is based upon an exhaustive 
analysis of plans and specifications of the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of 
Yards and Docks for barracks, and on-the-site study made by engineers of the 
staff at many Army, Navy, and Air Force installations throughout the country. 
The barracks visited were both occupied and unoccupied. In addition, a complete 
statistical analysis was made of space utilization in barracks under construction. 
The engineers of the committee staff approached the problem with open minds 
and without any preconccived views on the gross area required per man. 

It was found as the study progressed that a large amount of excess space was 
being constructed, and that there was a lack of uniformity throughout the con- 
struction of barracks, except that the sleeping space per man was usually held to 
around 72 square feet. Construction standards issued by the Munitions Board, 
applicable to all three branches of the service, have established 72 square feet per 
man as the official allowance for sleeping space. Generally this space allowance 
has been followed within satisfactory limits by all three services; however, the 
space provided for other purposes, such as lounges, laundry space, ete., has not. been 
subject to uniform limitations. It is in these areas that the excessive space is 
found. Unfortunately, the Munitions Board did not establish limits for the gross 
space constructed in barracks. 

No change is suggested in the Munitions Board’s standard allowance of 72 square 
feet per man for sleeping space. The proposed ceiling of 120 square feet gross 
area per man would merely limit nonsleeping space. That such a limit is not 
unreasonable is shown by the barracks space allowances established by the Army 
and Air Force for their fiscal year 1952 construction programs. Both of these 
programs are based on approximately 120 square feet of gross area per man. 

In arriving at the ceiling figure of 120 square feet of gross area per man, two 
things were kept in mind: The need for providing sufficient space for housing men 
with a reasonable degree of comfort, and the need for the utmost economy in the 
construction program. 

Mr. Donne ty. I would like to explain to the committee the signifi- 
cance of the data reflected on this chart. You will find in the lower 
right-hand column at the bottom, $24,971,728. It is the view of the 
committee staff that that money which was being spent in calendar 
year 1951 could have been saved and should have been saved by the 
armed services in constructing barracks, because that gross figure 

‘ 7%. 
represents the cost of the excess per man over 120 square feet. That 
in turn is founded upon 72 square feet of sleeping space per man, a 
standard criteria set down by the Munitions Board for the three armed 
services and which governs the Navy, and an additional 48 square feet 
per man for community space, such as corridors, stairways, lavatories, 
day rooms, lounges, and the like. __ 

1 would like to advise the committee—and we have the documents 
here which I will hand to each member as we go along—that both 
the Army and the Air Force have, for the barracks they propose to 
build, brought themselves within the 120 square feet per man. 
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They have advised the committee to this effect in writing, and they 
have furnished us detailed figures to support their intention. On the 
other hand, the Bureau of Yards and Docks has not done so. The 
figures which they have furnished for their proposed construction 
considerably exceed the 120 square feet per man. 

Now, in this chart also we find in the next to the last column the 
heading “Approximate cost per square foot.’’ The Department of 
the Navy at the top, the committee will notice, spent more per 
square foot for the construction of these barracks than have the other 
two services, averaging it out generally; and I want to be fair with 
Admiral Jelley. These figures relate only to those barracks wherein 
the areas have been in excess of 120 square feet per man. 

Mr. Furcoio. Are the same dates comparable? 

Mr. Donne ty. Yes, sir, throughout; and if you look down in the 
Department of the Air Force, for example, you get figures such as 
$7.39 per square foot and $5.54, $5.21. You look back up in the 
Department of the Navy and you get figures that are approximately 
twice and maybe a little over that price per square foot. 

The Navy’s cost per square foot with respect to Memphis is shown 
as the third figure $12.85. On that particular barracks, the committee 
asked questions of the Bureau of Yards and Docks last September as 
to what was contemplated at Memphis. Congressman Davis asked 
several questions with respect to the type of construction. The 
barracks at Memphis were, as I understand, excavated in August of 
1951, a month prior to that, and I might say also that the barracks at 
Memphis were constructed from funds appropriated in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951. That is the one where the 
committee had only 10 days, instead of a much longer period, in which 
to consider the needs of the services. 


TresTIMONY IN Prior HeartInas on Barracks CoNnstTRUCTION 


The committee members will find pertinent colloquies on barracks 
in the hearings at pages 1051-1052, and 1055-1057. The colloquy on 
barracks spaces commencing at page 1051 is between Congressman 
Serivner and several Navy officers, including Admiral Jelley. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, these excerpts from the hearings 
will be incorporated in the record. 

(The excerpts referred to are as follows:) 


{Excerpts from hearings of House Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Public Works Appropriations 
for 1952 (held in September 1951), p. 1051] 


Nava Auxiniary Arr STatTion, Mrramar, CaAtir. 
BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Scrivner. What space are you anticipating assigning to the barracks, 
60 or 72 feet? 

Commander Girsen. Lt. Comdr. Francis E. Giesen, public works officer, 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramir Calif. The spaces allotted are 72 square 
feet basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Army and the Air Force can get along on 60 square feet 
I see no reason why the Navy cannot do it out there. 

ApMIRAL. Jellev. According to the criteria 





Mr. Scrivner. I know that is not according to the criteria given by the Medical 
Department as the ideal, but it is just impossible to have the ideal situation, and 
the Air Force and the Army have told us that, in view of the strain we are putting 
on the taxpayers, they are going to squeeze in more people in the space they have 
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and make it possible with the same number of buildings to accommodate more 
men, by cutting it down to 60. If the Army and Air Force can make that sacrifice 
and be short of the ideal criteria set down by the Medical Department—and I 
think it is 70 rather than 72—I do not see any reason why the Navy cannot do the 
same thing. 

Captain Corrin. We have housed more than that in the temporary space. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we might as well face it, we are in an emergency. We are 
down to the bottom of the barrel. Dollars are getting harder to get every day. 

Mr. Davis. There is one point I would like to clear up with respect to the bar- 
racks: Were you speaking of tearing down the frame buildings and rebuilding them? 

Captain Corrin. Yes, sir; that is the long-range plan. 

Mr. Davis. And am I correct, according to the justification here, in assuming 
that the frames would be the first you would have to move and relocate before 
you rebuild what you contemplate at that place? 

Captain Corrin. They would, based upon whether or not the original plan for 
space is carried out. 

Mr. S1xes. In other words, you have a plan te relocate the base, but you are 
not bound to do it at this time. Is that the situation? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I did not get the answer. 

Mr. Sixes. Admiral Combs said that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. The price of the BOQ is 7,000 as compared with some of them? 


{Excerpt from hearings of House appropriations subcommit ¥% on military public works appropriations for 
1952, p. 1055 


CompaRATIVE Costs, BOQ anv Barracks, Army, AIR ForcE, anp Navy 


Mr. SHepparp. I was given to understand this morning that there was some 
information which you were to supply relative to interrogations that were made 
yesterday. 

Admiral Tuurrer. Yes, sir; there were four items. One has to do with 
respect to the possible difference in the cost of barracks and BOQ’s estimated by 
the Navy as compared with the Army and Air Force. 

Admiral Jelley will supply the information. 

Admiral JELLEy. I checked with the people in the Secretary of Defense office, 
who looked into the Army and Air Force programs and they informed me that both 
the Army and the Air Force are using the same cost figure, $6,000 per man, for 
permanent bachelor officers’ quarters, as the Navy. However, the Army and the 
Air Force have in some instances included emergency and temporary bachelor 
officers’ quarters at a cheaper price. Undoubtedly that is the explanation for 
different costs being noted. 

Mr. Tarer. No; that was not it. You had it up to $7,000. 

Admiral Jetiey. In the $7,000 estimate $6,000 was for the house, and $1,000 
for the mess. In some places messing facilities were already provided and would 
not be included. In the last project that was up before we adjourned yesterday 
we had to provide mess facilities which made the extra $1,000. But the $6,000 is 
the bachelor officers’ quarters without.mess facilities. 

In addition to that, the question of the number of square feet per man in 
barracks was raised. We have followed the standard Department of Defense 
figure of 72 square feet per man. And I was informed that the same condition 
applies to the Army and Air Force and that they were using 72 square feet in 
permanent quarters. However, they had some emergency barracks, and tempo- 
rary barracks which were based on 60 square feet per man. We have no temporary 
barracks in this particular request, and therefore we have not used the 60 square 
feet. 
Mr. SHepparpD. Insofar as permanent construction is concerned, in that category 
of items, the figures are identical, with the reservation that where you provide 
mess you have to go to a larger figure. 

Admiral Je.tey. Yes. We are exactly the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but in their permanent barracks they are still 
following the practice during this emergency of cutting down on the amount of 
space allotted to each man, which is as it should be. 

In addition to that information, in the BOQ space, while they have so much per 
man, they are putting two men in each one of these bachelor officers’ quarters. 

Admiral THurser. The Navy puts in two. 

Admiral Jetuey. We designed them on the basis of two men to the room for 
emergency conditions. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And that is what is being used? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; that is the standard allowance, two men per room. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the larger quarters than the one designed for the Air 
Force and the Army? 

Admiral JELLEy. Not for permanent barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is large enough for two, or permit the ideal situation; what is 
the reason why it cannot be used by three during this emergency when dollars are 
so short? If you have read the papers, and I am sure you have, you read yester- 
day that the Federal spending will be somewhere between $6 and $7 billion, and 
possibly $10 billion more than the income, which means that all of this construc- 
tion is going to be done on borrowed money, which means the sale of bonds which 
automatically adds 25 percent to the total cost, because when the bonds are sold 
each $75 worth of bonds to raise cash for these buildings will cost the taxpayers 
$100 to pay them off. We have reached the point where there are a lot of things 
that we would like to have but we cannot afford them; we have got to do with less 
until the pressure is off when there is more money available to spend. 

Admiral JELLEyY. As a matter of fact, as to actual practice, the requirements 
are computed on the planning basis—the number of men we expect to assign to a 
station and the number of men that will be there in 1952——— 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the ideal space allowance, something we would all like to 
have if it were possible, but which we cannot afford. 

Admiral Jetury. But in practice these barracks have squeezed into them every 
man they can get in. I do not know of a Navy base that does not follow such a 
procedure, and while there is a space allowance provided, say, for 100 men, there 
will be 120 or 125 men assigned to that space. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we are going to have to do for awhile. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now we have a background from the hearings on 
barracks. The record references which I have given the committee 
are not exhaustive, but I think they are typical and J think they give 
a fair background. 


Navy TESTIMONY IN 1950 on CoNnstRUCTION PROGRAM 


I would like to ask Admiral Jelley several prefatory questions. 

Admiral, in the testimony in the first supplemental hearings for 
1951 the Navy testimony commenced at page 384, and the date of 
the testimony was August 7, 1950, which was about 6 weeks after 
Korea started. I have the complete book here if you want to refer 
to it. 

Admiral JELLEy. That is not one you put in the record? 

Mr. Donnetuy. No, sir. I would like to make some general state- 
ments from that hearing. 

I note that the money requested at that time, August 7, 1950, was 
for acceleration of the Navy’s construction program. That is right, 
is it not, or would you want to refer to the hearings? 

Admiral Jettey. Well, it depends on what you mean by accelera- 
tion. As I recall, it meant that we were adding additional projects to 
the program rather than spending extra money on previously author- 
ized projects to accelerate the progress. It was not a question of, 
say, going into overtime or taking other steps to accelerate the 
individual project. The program as a whole was coming to Congress 
faster than it had originally been intended. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Exactly. So that we are completely fair on that, 
let me read, if I may, Admiral Jelley’s statements starting at page 394. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chief of Naval Operations, in their testimony 
before your committee, mentioned that the estimates for new public-works con- 
struction would be submitted a little later. The estimates for the Navy’s con- 
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struction requirements have been completed and submitted to tne Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget and approved by them. 

Only projects that have previously received legislative authorization and a few 
major repair or rehabilitation projects are included in the program. In general 
the projects in this program were originally scheduled to be deferred until fiscal 
1952 because funds were not available for inclusion in earlier budgets. However, 
the changed world conditions make it imperative to accelerate these projects. 
You will recall that I mentioned at the hearings last week that the 1951 program 
totaling $62,000,000 was only 20 percent of the amount of available authorization. 
This additional program totaling $85,978,000 will take another 30 percent of the 
amount now authorized. 

We have an additional program totaling $85,000,000 which requires legislative 
authorization. This program bas been submitted to the Secretary of Defense and 
we hope that we will be able to present it to the Armed Services Committee before 
long. The need for these projects stems directly from the Korean campaign 
and increased Navy activity. 

The projects for which we now request appropriations will result in speeding up 
the presently authorized work on Guam, Kwajalein, and the classified projects. 
It will push the program of extending runways and fuel storage for jet planes. 
It will accelerate radio-communication projects for the Pacific Ocean area as 
well as the one for the headquarters of commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet. It 
will speed up the work on facilities at Point Mugu and Inyokern required for 
the development and perfecting of guided missiles and rockets. 

I want to bring out that the program of public-works projects which has been 
approved by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget includes 
only projects that have previously received legislative authorization, plus a few 
major repair and rehabilitation items that do not req ‘ire legislative authorization. 

In general, the projects in this program were originally schedvled to be deferred 
until the fiscal year 1952 budget. However, the changed world conditions make 
it imperative to accelerate these projects. 

* a oK * * * * 

I have detailed justifications for each of these projects, and the projects are 
arranged in priority. The program totals $85,978,000, of which $48,398,400 is 
in the con.vinental United States and $37,579,600 is outside the continental 
United States. 

That, added to the program which we presented in the regular bill some weeks 
ago, of $62,000,000, will give a total public-works construction under fiscal 1951 
of $148,906,000. 


Mr. Donne tty. I believe that is sufficient for the present. If you 
should desire, on examining these hearings to put more in than I read, 
you have every right to do that, I am sure. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Admiral desires to supplement the record, may he do so? 

Mr. Ritey. You can supplement or amplify with any statements 
that you have, Admiral. 

Mr. Donne ty. In passing to page 396 of those hearings, we find 
a further statement of Admiral Jelley. In response to this question 
of Mr. Mahon, the Chairman. 


Do you have in this supplemental requests for projects that are also included 
in the regular omnibus bill now concluded by the Senate? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; there are quite afew. I would say there are at least 
half of those projects for which we are now asking additional funds in that cate- 
gory. A good many of those projects have been scheduled for completion over a 
3- or 4-year period. In the Senate bill we had asked fora minimum amount of 
funds for the first year’s work. In the supplemental we are asking for addi- 
tional funds in order to telescope that 3 or 4 years into 18 months or 2 or 3 years. 


Then we find on page 398 a further statement of Admiral Jelley 
with respect to the contract-letting procedure for construction work. 


Admiral JeLLey. We have already started to analyze our situation and make 
up time schedules. We have already started to select engineers. 

For instance, on this classified project we selected the engineers last week. We 
are proceeding now to select engineers for this Dam Neck project. Of course, we 
cannot make a contract with them until the appropriation bill is passed, but by 
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starting now and making a tentative agreement—it is not a commitment— 
“When we get the money you are going to get the job’’—he can start lining up 
engineers and looking the Job over. As soon as we have the money we can go 
right to work. 

It will be a matter of anywhere from 2 to 4 months after he starts drawing plans 
and writing specifications before we have working drawings so that we can adver- 
tise for bids. 

I would say in general on this whole continental program, the part that was 
added in the Senate and this part, that we will be asking for bids between the 
first of October and the first of February or March. Work will be getting under- 
way in the winter and spring. 

Now, on page 399, the question of the relationship of these projects 
to Korea was asked, and we have here Admiral Jelley’s response: 

It was work originally scheduled for fiscal 1952. So other than the work that is 
overseas none of it was initiated as a result of the Korean situation. * 

That is pertinent because the investigation that the staff has con- 
ducted has been entirely within the United States; nothing overseas. 

Now, Admiral, we have learned that the Air Force did not have the 
benefit of the advance planning program that the Navy had and was 
forced to improvise in planning, forexample. The point that I wanted 
to develop, if I might, is that the Navy merely accelerated its long- 
range construction program; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetuey. That is correct, in general. Of course, there 
would be some unforeseen projects that would not have been in the 
long-range program that would have to be added. But in the main, 
Mr. Patterson, would you say 90 percent of the projects, between 
80 and 90 percent of the projects, had been in the long-range program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral JeLuey. Something on that order. I would also like to 
amplify my remarks about ‘‘as a result of Korea.’”’ The program as 
a whole was accelerated as a result of Korea. What I meant was that 
none of the individual projects directly contributed to the Korean 
situation. Of course, the change in world situation, as a result of 
Korea, accelerated the whole program. But none of these projects 
directly affected the operations in Korea which was what I meant by 
“it had not been a result of Korea.” 

Mr. DonnzE Ly. I see, sir. 


Mempuis Barracks (Wuich Arn Now Unpbrer Construction) 


Now, with that by way of background, I would like to invite the 
committee’s attention to a specific construction operation, that is, the 
barracks under construction by the Navy for the Memphis Air Tech- 
nical Training Center, and I would like to invite the committee’s 
attention to the hearings of September 1951, at pages 1042, 1043, 
1044, 1045, and 1059. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, these pages from the hearings of 
last year will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


[Excerpt from hearings of House Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Public Works Appropriations 
for 1952, held September 1951, p. 1042] 


Navan Ark TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTER, Memputis, TENN. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you take up the next item? 


Admiral Tourser. Naval Air Technical Training Center, Memphis, Tenn., 
with a total request of $7 siotapatey 
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Mr. S1xes. What is the mission of this field? 

Admiral TuursBer. The mission is to provide facilities to support the Naval 
Air Technical Training Center and the Naval and Marine Air Reserve training 
program. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it been in continuous operation? 

Admiral THurBer. Yes. This is the second increment. It was put in oper- 
ation during World War II, the early part of the war. 

The Naval Aviation Technical Training Center, Memphis, is a major center 
for the technical training of officers and men in the naval aeronautical organiza- 
tion. The headquarters of the Technical Training Command is located on this 
center. Funds already appropriated are being used to finance the first incre- 
ment of the construction authorized under Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, 
including acquisition of land, extension and strengthening of one runway, and 
the associated taxiways, barracks, mess halls, and training buildings. 

The funds requested herein are for use in continuing the program, providing a 
hangar, additional barracks buildings and supporting mess halls, and training 
building s to house the aviation structural mechanic schools. 

The Naval Aviation Technical Training Center, Memphis, is the only per- 
manent peacetime naval aviation technical training center. The principal 
schools of the center are the P and A schools. The P school provides funda- 
mental aviation indoctrination for enlisted personnel and the A school provides 
training for enlisted men to help qualify them for third class petty officer aviation 
ratings. The present limited capacity of facilities available for aviation technical 
training will result in the sending of an estimated 40,000 enlisted men into fleet 
aviation without the benefit of these A and P schools unless additional facilities 
are provided. 

1. Barracks and messing facilities: There is an urgent requirement for barracks 
and messing facilities for a total of 5,000 enlisted men. Funds obtained under 
Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, enabled the construction of facilities for 
1,000 men, and Public Law 910, Eighty-first: Congress, authorized the construction 
of facilities for an additional 800 men. This project is for the third increment of 
this program. It will provide facilities for berthing and messing 3,200 men. 
There will ke two groups of 13 permanent-type structures, 12 berracks and 1 mess 
hall and galley in each group. This will provide permanent housing for about 
one-half of the station complement. No existing temporary-type barracks will 
be replaced, as they will all be needed to support the planned student load. 

Bachelor officers’ quarters: Bachelor officers’ querters space, in addition to 
that now available in the present temyorary-type bachelor officers’ quarters, is 
needed to provide sufficient housing for that portion of the officers assigned to 
the station, or who are instructors or students, and are unmarried. The present 
bachelor officers’ querters will not be replaced, as its capacity will be needed to 
care for all of the officers requiring quarters. The bachelor officers’ quarters to 
be constructed under this project will provide space for 62 officers. 

Supply storage: All storege spece at Naval Aviation Technical Training Center, 
Memphis, is occupied, and in addition, huts and hangers are utilized for some 
supply department spaces. Some materials which should be in storehouses 
under cover are stored in open areas exposed to the weather. Proper protection 
cannot be provided to valuable materials with existing facilities. The proposed 
additional supply department space is considered the minimum necessary to 
provide additional storehouse space. ; 

Utilities and services: The purpose of this project is twofold. It is contem- 
plated, first, to replace the deteriorated World War II steam-distribution system 
to reduce excessive fuel costs, heat losses, and maintenance costs. The steam- 
distribution system on the south side of the station is in very poor condition. 
The mains are run underground jn Ric-Wil conduit installed during the war in 
muddy trenches and with inferior joint connections. This has resulted in numer- 
ous leaks and deterioration of the lines. The replacement of portions of the 
system with new steam lines will result in a substantial reduction of heat losses 
and will greatly reluce maintenance costs. Evicerce as to the irefficiency of tre 
existing steam distribution is shown by the fact that during the periods of wet 
winter weather steam consumption is approximately one-third more than during 
dry periods, other factors being equal. Replacement of dangerous and defec- 
tive portions of electrical and water-distribution systems is also contemplated. 
The second portion of this project is for the extension of existing facilities includ- 
ing water, electrical, steam, sewage systems and necessary roads and walks to 
service the construction planned in the current program. 

Public works facilities: The existing public works facilities are inadequate in 
size and configuration. It is proposed to construct a new building to provide 
additional shop and office space. 
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This project provides for the construction of barracks, bachelor officers’ quar- 
ters, supply storage space, and public works facilities at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Center, Memphis, Tenn. 

On page C2-38-—4, barracks and mess facilities, permanent, 3,200 men; bachelor 
officers’ quarters, permanent, 62 officers, for which we are not requesting any 
appropriation in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. But you are requesting an item here for 800. 

Adniral Tuurser. That is correct; that is the second increment. We started 
on C2-38-1. 

COST OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. At $2,500 per space? 

Admiral JeLttey. That cost includes mess facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a permanent construction job? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Built with what? 

Admiral] JeLtuey. Brick, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you ever build with concrete blocks? 

Admiral Jettey. We do sometimes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why brick construction; that is just about the most expensive 
you can find, with the labor item in it. 

Commander Davis. I am Commander Lewis M. Davis, public works officer, 
Naval Air Station, Memphis. I have been at Memphis for some 2 months, but 
the matter was gone into and brick was selected because brick was a local product, 
and there was a definite shortage of cement in the area. They had a study made 
and found that brick was the only thing that would be practical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they go into the cost of labor? 

Commander Davis. That was gone into, yes, sir, and the alternative indicated 
that brick was just as economical as concrete. 

Admiral JeELLEY. We have had recent contracts, and the cost runs about $2,500. 

Commander Davis. They have found that they can use local brick. 

Admiral JeLuey. And the cost is comparable with concrete. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I would want to see some concrete figures on that. 
Frankly, I would like to see a comparison on that, the labor cost particularly, be- 
cause that does not stand up with the experience at several places we have had 
called to our attention. 

Admiral JeLLEY. We will furnish that to you, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have you submit to the committee the items that 
have been let by contract since the first of July 1950, and the appropriation and 
the amount of the contract, and enough of a description of the property so we could 
tell whether it was barracks and how many spaces, and a few things like that. 

Admiral Jeutuey. For all contracts, or just the contracts for barracks? 

Mr. Taser. All contracts. 

Admira] JELLEy. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested was provided the committee.) 


Excerpt from hearings of House Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Public Works Appropriations 
for 1952, p. 1059] 


Mempuis Air TRAINING CENTER—BrRICK CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. There are one or two other items in which we made inquiry 
yesterday; one had to do with certain construction at Memphis, of brick. 

Admiral JeLtey. We are not quite ready to supply that information. We 
have been in touch with the people at Memphis, and they have advised us they 
are investigating the matter and will supply us with information through air 
mail as soon as possible. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

At Memphis, Tenn., the estimated cost of the various types of construction is 
as follows: 


Per seuare 


foot 
Frame construction (semipermanent)_.__---____- $10. 60 
Concrete blocks, 12-inch Bry Beet cee eae ee 
Concrete blocks, 12-inch, painted_ E edere 12. 85 


Concrete blocks, stuccoed_ | - yg Ye : : ; , 33:00 


Reinforced concrete walls, 6-inch. __-___- ee ie . 13.90 
The construction actually used was 8-inch concrete blocks faced with brick, 
and the low bidder on the contract bid $13.30 per square foot. 
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COST PER SQUARE FOOT OF MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Page 1059 was the last page. That was the 
information supplied in response to a request of Congressman 
Scrivner with respect to the type of construction at Memphis. And 
you note in the last line that the construction material actually used 
was 8-inch concrete block faced with brick, and the low bidder on the 
contract bid $13.30 per square foot. We have used in the big chart 
$12.85 a square foot because the Navy advised us that that was the 
figure. We had that in writing. The difference between that and 
$13.30 we understand from the Navy is that the Navy is unable to 
cut off the cost per square foot at the building plus 5 feet for utilities. 
In other words, they cannot segregate the utilities out beyond the 
5-foot line. That is the reason we have the $12.85 a foot in the chart. 

Mr. Ritey. You eliminated that, the utility cost? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Beyond 5 feet. The building plus 5 feet; the 
utilities 5 feet from the foundation of the building to get a standard 
of comparison for housing space and cost. 

Mr. Rivey. I see; and the Navy’s cost per square foot included 
utilities beyond the 5-foot area. 

Mr. Donne tty. The $13.30 did, but the $12.85 did not. 


STANDARD OF CONSTRUCTION AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Donnetuy. With respect to the construction of these barracks 
at Memphis, we have gone into this matter most thoroughly with 
rl ain Ventres, representing the Bureau of Yards and Docks; and 
the Navy engineers have been working on it for the last several w veeks 
and our engineers have been doing likew ise, going down the plans 
and specifications for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Navy 
conformed to two standards. One is the directives of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations as to economy in con- 
struction and conservation of scarce material; and, second, the direc- 
tive of the Munitions Board and of the Navy itself with respect to the 
space per man. I will develop here from the results of the work by 
the engineers that the Navy in Memphis violated both of those stand- 
ards; that is, they used costly and expensive materials, critical ma- 
terials unnecessarily; and, secondly, that they used more space per 
man than even permitted by their own criteria. 

At the ‘conclusion of our respective studies on 15 February 1952, 
which was last Friday, the Navy advised the following with respect to 
the Memphis operation: 

Generally, the type of construction, materials, and finishes sed are not extrava- 
gant and in conformance with general Bureau practice. 

I will put this document in the record a little later if I may because 
I have some other figures I would like to refer to. 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not think that is quite right. That is a copy 
of an intradepartmental memo and not advice from the Navy to the 
committee. In other words, that was a comment from one department 
to another within the Bureau of Yards and Docks and not the official 
Navy position to the committee. The committee staff had requested 
a copy of the memo. You implied that we had advised you that the 
construction was not extravagant. 
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Mr. Donne tty. Admiral, if you should desire now or during the 
course of this discussion on Memphis to make a statement on behalf 
of yourself and Yards and Docks, fine; but for the record at this point, 
may I say this: that the committee staff requested the liaison officer, 
Captain Ventres, for a statement in writing with respect to Memphis. 
This document that I read from was in response to that request. We 
received it over his signature. His covering letter was received on 
February 15, and transmitted this memorandum, which he explained 
had been prepared pursuant to the committee’s request. Therefore, 
I took it to be an official statement of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Now, for the benefit of the committee—— 

Mr. Rivery. Just 1 minute. Does Admiral Jelley have any state- 
ment to make at this point or do you want to put something into the 
record? 

Admiral Jecitey. I would rather wait until the questioning develops, 

Mr. Ritey. Then you may proceed, Mr. Donnelly. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT OF MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, for the assistance of the committee members, 
we have prepared from data supplied by the Sixth Naval District 
and from interviews with contractors who considered whether or not 
they wanted to bid on the Memphis operation this memorandum 
which I will now pass to each member. If you will read it, it will 
probably save my reading it into the record. 

Mr. Riney. Without objection, the statement will be incorporated 
in the record. : 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TecunicaL Center, NAvAL Arr TRAINING, Mempuis, TENN.! 


By letter dated January 10, 1951, the district public-works officer, Sixth Naval 
District, informed Wyatt C. Hedrick, Fort Worth, Tex., of his selection as 
architect-engineer for the proposed barracks and related buildings at Memphis 
Naval Air Station. He was authorized on January 27, 1951, to proceed with the 
preparation of plans and specifications to be available for advertising by the first 
week in May. 

On May 15, 1951, bids were solicited for the construction of two groups of perma- 
nent barracks (each group housing 900 men), subsistence building and training 
building at this base. A bidding period of 30 days was allowed. The completion 
period specified was 400 davs for the barracks and subsistence building with a 
penalty of $950 per day thereafter and 360 days for the training building with a 
penalty of $375 per day thereafter. 

The bidding documents provided for two separate barracks buildings of four 
wings each, with an alternate of one additional wing for each building, totaling five 
each. The plans and specifications were drawn to provide the 10 wings, but the 
Navy was apprehensive that the funds it had available in the second supple- 
mental 1951 would not be sufficient for the 10 wings. 

Only three bids were received. They were opened on June 15, 1951, and con- 
tract NOy 27274 in the amount of $5,444,637, based on eight wings, was awarded 
the low bidder on July 16, 1951, payable from the second supplemental 1951 funds. 
The contract amount was increased to $6,184,399 by change orders amounting to 
$739,762 (payable from regular fiscal year 1952 funds). These change orders 
added the two wings which had been deleted. (This amount was approximately 
2 million dollars in excess of the preliminary cost estimate.) When the additional 
work was added, the completion period was increased by 50 days. 

Representatives of the Navy were unable to explain contractor’s lack of interest 
in this work as demonstrated by the receipt of only three bids, although the Navy 

' Committee staff note: This summary was prepared by the staff from data furnished by the Sixth Naval 
District and from interviews with contractors. 
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widely advertised the invitations to bid and numerous contractors had secured 
the plans, specifications and bidding documents. Searching for this answer, the 
committee staff interviewed four large and responsible contracting firms in tne 
Memphis area, each of which had obtained the plans and specifications. The re- 
sults of these interviews reflected two principal factors which lessened the com- 
petition for tnis work. The size of the project, which could have been let as four 
different projects,? eliminated many potential bidders in the Memphis area; and 
the unrealistic completion period and attendant excessive damages of $950 per 
day for barracks and mess halls and $375 per day for the training buildings, 
discouraged bidding. 

One of the large contractors in the Memphis area advised that this project was 
the highest type and costliest job that his firm had figured in many years. An- 
other contractor was critical of the elaborate and costly features of the design. 
Both referred to the heavy tax burden. A third large and responsible contractor 
in the Memphis area furnished the following comments relative to this project: 

‘Probably the prime factor in our not submitting a bid on this project, after 
taking out plans and examining this job in detail, was the exceedingly large 
liquidated-damage clause and the short time of completion for this project under 
present day conditions. We knew after examining the plans that we would not 
be able to finish this job in the time allotted and would have to include in our bid 
approximately 3 months’ penalty, or approximately $90,000 to $100,000 to cover 
the liquidated damage. his being in addition to approximately 30-percent in- 
crease in labor costs to cover premium wages, which would have had to have been 
paid on this project, as we felt that the job would have to be prosecuted with over- 
time work to complete the job on time. 

“‘We are unable to understand why the Army and Navy persist in putting out 
these projects for bids with such short completion periods and high liquidated- 
damage clauses, as this practice is surely costing the Government 10 to 15 percent 
over what the same work would cost as compared to private work. 

“The writer also fails to understand why the contracts being let by the Govern- 
ment are either below $20,000, or $25,000 or else above 2 or 3 million dollars. 
This practice has eliminated from the field of competition a greater portion of the 
contractors in business. For example, if the job, which is the subject of this 
letter, had been let in four parts, the writer is certain beyond a doubt that the 
Government would have had six or seven bidders on each of the individual projects 
mentioned above; but, due to the magnitude of the job as a unit, those bidders in 
the $500,000 to $1,500, 000 class were eliminated. In the city of Memphis there 
are only one or two contractors who can bid over 1% to 2 million dollars. The 
balance of the contractors in the city of Memphis can bid work from $1,000,000 
down, so that the contract at Millington being let in one job eliminated all of these 
potential bidders. 

“The writer believes without reservation that, if the above-mentioned job 
had been let as four projects, it would have saved the Government thousands 
of dollars. The only way the majority of contractors in Memphis can bid such 
projects is as coadventurers, and this should not be necessary. 

“The writer believes that, if the Government would consider letting jobs with 
more thought given to the following prime factors, they would get their work 
done more economically, and just as satisfactorily: 

“1. Reduce the size of the jobs so more contractors can bid on the work. 

“2. Give a reasonable time for completion so as to eliminate having to figure 
premium wages. 

“3. A nominal liquidated damage so that a contractor does not have to include 
a large sum of money in his bid to cover this contingency. 

“If the above were adhered to, the writer feels sure that the Government 

would get more bids and keener competition and just as good a job.” 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral Jelley, with respect to the statements made 
in that summary, on the development of the project, are you prepared 
to state or can some of your people here say whether these statements 
are in accord with your records? 


2? This was stated by a large contractor in the area who was thoroughly familiar with the job. 
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COST OF MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Admiral Jetuny. There is only one statement that I question. 
In the fourth paragraph on the first page, toward the end of the 
paragraph, this statement appears in parentheses: 

This amount was approximately 2 million dollars in excess of the preliminary 
cost estimates. 

I question that. I am afraid I have not the records here, unless Mr. 
Glenn happens to have details available. I followed this project 
rather closely at the time because it was the only large barracks 
project in the second supplemental, and I expected the subject to 
come up in our regular 1952 hearings which were going to be held 
during the summer. I recall at the time that when the bid price came 
in I thought it was higher than our estimates. I was very much 
disappointed. But, on checking, I found that they had lumped to- 
gether, I believe it was, the first supplemental money or the second 
supplemental money and what in effect was planned for the 1952 
appropriation. The cost of the whole barracks was within the total 
of the two appropriations. In making a rough computation here on 
the basis of the number of men, the number of square feet, and the 
cost per square foot; I get a figure that is not far out of line. Two 
million dollars on a total contract price of six-million-odd dollars would 
be about 30 percent. It would be a 50-percent increase from $4 million 
to $6 million. It was not that far out. I think the reason for the $2 
million increase was that they had enough additional money in the 
1952 appropriation bill to cover the work under the original bid. 
I would like to check that further if the committee does not mind. 

Mr. Donne.tuy. We have here the abstract of bids. 

Admiral Jettey. I would have to have the number of men author- 
ized in the first or second supplemental and the 1952 bill. 

Mr. Donne tty. I do not think that the comment in this memo- 
randum that you have referred to, that was a preliminary cost esti- 
mate, relates to the amount in the budget or the amount testified to a 
committee. I think it is an estimate of the Sixth Naval District or 
the architect-engineer, either one or the other. 

Admiral Jevtey. I have no knowledge of what that estimate was. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Jetiry. It could have been in excess of the architect’s 
or the district’s original estimate. 

Mr. Donnetty. The reason that that is particularly important is 
this: In the course of time I would like to ask on behalf of the com- 
mittee if this operation at Memphis could not have been constructed 
in accordance with the Navy’s own criteria within the original figure 
which Congress included in the second supplemental of $5,444,637 
for the entire 10 wings. That is the relevance of the figures. 

Admiral Jetuey. | was under the impression we were within the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetty. Admiral, would it help any if we were to put the 
abstract of bids in the record at this point? 

Admiral Jetitey. I would want the estimate that you said was too 
many dollars less and the basis of that. 
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Mr. Furcoro. The preliminary cost estimate. — 
Mr. Donnetiy. That was in advance of the bidding. 


CONTRACTORS’ LACK OF INTEREST IN BIDDING 


Now, since the summary which each committee member has read 
contains comments of contractors as to why they did not bid and 
since it refers to the large number of contractors who were invited 
to bid, I would like to have printed in the record, not at this point 
but in the appendix, the Navy’s copy of the list of people to whom 
invitations to bid were sent. I think that it is an authentic docu- 
ment. Is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Je.iey. It certainly appears to be. 

(Nore.—The list is printed in the appendix at p. 319.) 

Mr. Furcoxo. I did not know whether you would want it here or 
some place else, but is there any question about what this contractor 
says with reference to the size of contractors? In other words, this 
list here, are they people who are within the description that he men- 
tioned here? 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is, financially responsible up to $1 or $2 
million. 

Mr. Furco.io. This contractor points out that most of them could 
take work under a certain amount. I wondered offhand if that is true. 

Mr. DonneE.ty. I would not have any way of knowing except that 
the Navy selected this large group. Whether they are all qualified, 
I do not know. Do you know, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetuey. 1 could look them over and give you a quick 
opinion. Did you mean, is this limited to people who would do a 
$6-million job? 

Mr. Furcoio. No; what I mean is that this contractor in his letter 
seems to more or less take the Navy somewhat to task because they 
did not split up the bidding. He points out that in that city there 
are only a couple of bidders who could handle a job of this magnitude 
and there are a great many who could have handled it if it were in 
between. I have no knowledge of the area down there, and I do not 
know whether what he says is true or not. Maybe there are only two 
bidders in the city who can handle it. Maybe there are 50. I assume 
that you perhaps have some knowledge that might be appended to 
that list at the time. I do not mean to do it now. But I would be 
interested in knowing how accurate his criticism is. That might be 
one thing on which you could agree. 

Admiral Jevuey. I only recognize the names 6f about 10 persons. 

Mr. Furcoio. Not necessarily now. 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not think it would be worth getting my 
opinion onit. I recognize only a few names. 

Mr. Donne ty. Since that is going into the appendix at the 
end of the hearings, would you ask someone in the Bureau to specify 
those contractors on that list who were qualified to submit bids for a 
job of that magnitude. 

Admiral Jetutry. I do not know whether we could do that or not. 
If they had filed a data sheet with us within the last 6 months and 
given their financial summary, we could do it. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is difficult, without going to Dun & Bradstreet, 
to find out. 
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Mr. F urco.o. This man says in his letter there are only one or two 
contractors in the city of Memphis who could bid over one and 
one and a half to two million dollars. I do not know whether you 
people agree with that. But apparently you have a big long list of 
bidders here, and the question in my mind is, Are you just sending out 
a list that doesn’t amount to anything, or is that man wrong, or what 
is the story? Do you get what I am driving at? 

Admiral Jettey. Let me tell you something about the list. We 
encourage contractors to contact district public-works officers. 
They often say, ‘‘Please send me a notice of any jobs coming up in this 
area or that area in the building line.”” They may say jobs limited to 
$5 million or $10 million. So I would say half of those on the list 
were people who had gotten in touch with the district and said, 
“Please let us know of jobs coming out.” Their idea is to get this 
brief of the job which will let them decide whether or not to take out 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not understand what you are driving at. 

Admiral Jettey. In general, though, I would say I agree—— 

Mr. Furcoxo. If you send out 59 letters—— 

Admiral Jevtey. And get one answer—— 

Mr. Furcoto. Investigation would show only one or two people 
could doit. In effect you are more or less at the mercy of thi... bidder. 
That is why it seems to me it is necessary to know something about 
this because to me it would be indicative of how careful you were. 

Mr. Donnetty. Exactly. 

Mr. Furcouio. This man has a good point if what he says is true. 
He may be right, he may be wrong; I do not know. 

Admiral JeELLEY. Would you rather discuss that now on this spe- 
cific project or not? Mr. Donnelly furnished me with copies of some 
30 letters, and I think it is something that should be discussed before 
the hearing is over. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BIDS RECEIVED ON MEMPHIS JOB 


Mr. Donnetty. Let us put in this abstract of bids at this point in 
the record. Is that agreeable to members of the committee? 

Mr. Riney. Without objection, it will be inserted. 

(The abstract referred to is as follows:) 
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Scale of offers received under advertisement of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, for additional aviation training facilities at Naval Air Station, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


[Specification No. N Qy-27274, 29414. Bids received until 2p. m., on June 15, 1951] 





Item Item Item Item Item Item Item 
No. Bidders No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 | No. 5 No. 6 No.7 





R. P. Farnsworth Co., Inc_/6, 185, 526 |6, 184,399 6,179,242 | 6,389 |—2,938 |—139, 530 | —139, 922 


1 
2 | Dougherty-Liddell Consol- 
idated Contractors... ..-.|6, 367, 176 |.......-..]-..-..-.-.. 6, 200 |—2, 600 |—135, 684 | —135, 684 


3 | Harmon Construction Co--/6, 932,000 |6, 924,000 6,924,000 | 6,332 |—1,321 |—146,153 | —150, 168 
























































| 
Bid security 
- ; Item Item Item Item Item Item 7 
No. Bidders No.8 No. 9 No. 10 No. 11 | No.12| No. 13 — 
oted 
1} R. P. Farnsworth . 
| Co., Inc............]|—138, 212 |—298, 451 |—298,451 | —72,595 | 2,000 | —18,632 |} Yes; 1-5. 
2 | Dougherty-Liddell 
| Consolidated Con- 
|  tractors__..........-]—134, 000 |—308, 800 |—307,600 | —85, 523 |....-.- -| —26, 000 Do. 
3 | Harmon Construct- 
GUE Shes so nocwaccsek —143, 699 |—314, 867 |—314, 867 | —87, 641 1, 953 —8, 067 Do. 








We hereby certify that we have personally opened all bids and that all bids 
have been entered above. 
W. T. Ecxsera, 


Captain, CEC, United States Navy. 


J. A. Durssrk. 
Marie T. SouBEYROUX. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMIRAL SHERMAN’S DIRECTIVE TO MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now the memorandum which each Congressman 
has read indicates the timing involved. January 2, 1951, had been 
the date of the directive of the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Forrest Sherman, on austerity. Authorization for the preparation 
of plans and specifications for Memphis was dated January 27, so 
certainly ample time elapsed for the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
directive to permeate down through the various levels. 

Then, you get timewise further, bids opened June 15, 1951. 

Now, in the organization of Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Chief 
is here in Washington, Admiral Jelley, with his staff; and in the var- 
ious naval districts there are district public-works officers. The 
district public-works officer who has charge of Memphis in the Sixth 
Naval District is Capt. W. T. Eckberg, stationed at Charleston, S. C. 
From the work that we have done, we have been impressed by his 
thoroughness and his efficiency in general. We have here a memo- 
randum he wrote 4 days after bids were opened on Memphis quite 
pertinent to the subject, dated June 19, 1951. 

I would like to ask you, Admiral Jelley, have you previously had 
occasion to read this memorandum of Captain Eckberg of June 19, 
1951? 

Admiral Jeviey. I do not recall reading it before. 

Mr. Ritey. The memorandum will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The memorandum is as follows:) 
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JuNE 19, 1951. 
From: District public-works officer, Sixth Naval District. 
To: Officer in charge of construction, Naval Air Basic Training Command, United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, United States Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, United States Naval Station, Key 
West, Fla. 
Resident. officer in charge of construction, United States Naval Air Station, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, N. C. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, 8. C. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
Albany, Ga. 
Subject: Design of facilities financed under appropriation ‘‘Public works, Navy.’ 

1. Bids have been opened for the majority of the contracts to be let for con- 
struction of facilities financed by subject appropriation. The design ot the 
majority of the facilities was performed under A. & E. contract. 

2. Bids thus far received indicate there has been a tendency to overdesign, 
since in many cases the low bids received have exceeded the funds set up for the 
various projects and subprojects. In some cases it is apparent that insufficient 
funds were appropriated to provide usable facilities answering the descriptions 
contained of the facilities in the presentation to Congress. In other cases, how- 
ever, it is apparent that the excessive bids were due to either overdesigning the 
facilities or through including in the design additional facilities not needed to meet 
the basic requirements of the approved project and therefore outside of the basic 
scope of the project. 

3. It is requested that for design work now underway or to be performed in the 
future that the basic design of each project be prepared in strict accordance with 
the authorized scope as given by the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the Manage- 
ment Bureau, with bidding items in the specifications so prepared that the basie 
bid will cover this authorized project. The number of deductive or additive 
items that will change the scope of the work, as compared with additive or deduc- 
tive items that apply only to type of construction, should be kept to a minimum. 
During the course of design, estimates should be obtained based upon preliminary 
design so that changes in the design can be made if it is found that the preliminary 
design indicates that construction of the facilities in accordance with preliminary 
design cannot be built with the funds available. 

W. T. EcksBera. 


BIDS ON MEMPHIS JOB UNEXPECTEDLY HIGH 


Mr. Donne iy. Now that you have read it at this time, can you 
tell us whether the bid opening on this Memphis job came to your 
attention on June 15, 1951, or shortly thereafter? 

Admiral Jetury. It did. 

Mr. DonneE.ty. Could you give the committee your opinion with 
respect to the amounts of money contained in the bids as to whether 
they were high or whether they were within the limits that you had 
expected? 

Admiral Jettry. When I inquired as to the results of the bid open- 
ing at Memphis, I was surprised because they were above the amount 
appropriated in the second supplemental. My reaction was to find 
out why. At that time we were still in a period of price changes. 
Upon study of the problem in the Bureau, it was reported to me that 
the reasons the bids were high was that they had included the barracks 
for % hi men authorized in both the second supplemental and in the 
1952 bill. 
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LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION IN WASHINGTON ON MEMPHIS 
JOB 


Mr. Donneuiy. Well, Admiral, did you inquire as to whether the 
barracks job as advertised and on which bids were taken was in con- 
formity and obedience to the Navy criteria on space per man and on 
the type of materials used, construction materials? 

Admiral Jettey. No. I inquired to see whether the bids were 
within the figure, which I recall was $2,200 per man, that had been 
given to the committee. 

Mr. Donne.tuy. Did you have occasion to discuss this matter with 
Captain Eckberg, the district public-works officer of the Sixth Naval 
District? 

Admiral Jetiey. No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you take any steps to see if economies could 
be effected in the matter of constructing these barracks? 

Admiral Jetitey. Not as far as the barracks at Memphis were con- 
cerned. The general question of barracks construction, of course, 
has been a matter of interest to us over the past few years. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can you tell us, Admiral, if the architect-engineer 
who was commissioned to design the Memphis barracks under date 
of January 27, 1951, was given notice of the directive of the Chief of 
Naval Operations with respect to the absolute need for economy in 
design and conservation of scarce and costly materials? 

Admiral Jettey. I do not know whether that directive was brought 
to his attention. 

Mr. Donnetiy. After the architect-engineer had drawn plans and 
written specifications for the Memphis barracks and submitted archi- 
tectural renderings which we have here on the table, can you tell us 
whether you or anyone here in the Bureau examined the plans and 
specifications and the architectural renderings for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether they were within the directive of the Chief of Naval 
Operations on economy? 

Admiral Jettey. No. I cannot tell you whether it was done in the 
Memphis case. We depend on the district public-works officer to make 
the detailed check and review of plans and specifications. In the 
Bureau we operate more or less on a spot-check basis; and, whether or 
not Memphis was one of those that were spot-checked, I do not know. 
I do know that the renderings showed up only within the last few 
weeks. However, we undoubtedly got the copy of the plans and 
specifications at the same time they were distributed to contractors 
for bid. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did I understand you to testify a little earlier here 
this morning that this Memphis barracks operation was the only 
barracks under construction or contemplated at that time? 

Admiral Jettny. Certainly it was the only big one in the second 
supplemental, which consisted mostly of runway projects, and this 
was the only large barracks job. 


NAVY CRITERIA APPLICABLE TO MEMPHIS (BUT NOT FOLLOWED) 


Mr. Donne ty. In order to give the committee the benefit of the 
criteria which has been established by the Navy for these barracks 
and which I believe we will show were violated, let me invite the 
attention of the committee to the basic documents. 
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This package of documents is rather bulky and I do not want to 
impose upon the committee by asking the members to read it all. 
May these documents be printed in the appendix, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; they will be incorporated in the appendix. 

(Notr.—The documents are printed in the appendix at p. 297.) 

Mr. Donne tty. First of all, there is a covering letter whic h shows 
that the documents were officially furnished to the committee. 

Then, on the next page, we have the directive of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, dated December 19, 1950. You note in para- 
graph No. 1 that principles of economy of man-hours, materials, 
equipment, and transportation are emphasized. 

Then, if you turn to the next page after that one, you have things 
that are prohibited in the matter of temporary military installations. 
We are not concerned with those because Memphis was a permanent 
installation, but let’s pass on to the next page and we get the letter 
of November 15,1950. And that letter is the directive of the Munitions 
Board with respect to the need for economy in military construction. 
As you see in paragraph No. 2, that brings us to the construction 
standards which are an enclosure to this November 15 letter. 

Admiral Jetitey. I think that the construction standards are the 
same as went with Mr. Koehler’s letter immediately preceding. 

Mr. DonNELLy. You are correct, Admiral; so, will the committee 
members go back one to the third document entitled ‘Construction 
Standards.’ These construction standards are the result of a desire 
on the part of the Pentagon to accomplish unification and, specifically, 
to go into unification on such matters as military construction. You 
will find in the fourth paragraph, under the heading ‘Space allow- 
ances,’’ a mandatory direction by the Department of Defense with 
respect to the area permitted per man. You see (reading): 

Space allowances for troop housing will be: (a) For permanent and semipermanent 
construction (10—-20-vear life), 72 square feet per man, exclusive of stairways, 
toilets, furnace rooms, and other common areas. 

I will demonstrate to the committee members shortly that the Mem- 
phis | barracks violated this directive in that they provided more than 
the 72 square feet per man. 

Then you get the next paragraph, rinciple of economy.” This 
is of particular interest to the committee members, I am sure, because 
this is a real concrete endeavor on the part of the Department of 
Defense to economize in the matter of military construction. Whether 
they were able to achieve similar unification in procurement and other 
matters is a subject matter of other hearings before another com- 
mittee. 


“cp 7 


NAVY CRITERIA FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PEACETIME BARRACKS 


Then, the next thing that we have here is the printed document of 


January 8, 1948, which is signed, incidentally, by Admiral Jeélley 


when he was Deputy and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. In this document Admiral Jelle ‘vy is officially submitting 
the Navy design criteria for enlisted men’s barracks. This is back 
in 1948 in relative peacetime. 

We turn to the design criteria themselves. If you wil! go over about 


2 pages or so to “ Design criteria,’ and you look at page 1 of 3, and 
you will find space allowances prescribed. And you find down at 
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the bottom, under paragraph No. 3, 70 square feet per man. That 
was increased to 72 square feet per man by the Munitions Board 
directive. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Do you know what date that was? 

Mr. DonngELLY. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. The date of the change. 

Mr. DonnEtiy. November 15, 1950, by the Munitions Board. 

Admiral Jetuey. April 17, 1951, by the Navy. 

Mr. Furcoto. The change from 70 to 72 square feet. 

Admiral Jettey. I think you will find something immediately 
after page 3 that promulgated that change. 

Mr. Donne tty. On page 1 of 3, where you have the 70 feet at the 
bottom, that the members were looking at, | would like to invite your 
attention to paragraph No. 2, “Accommodations,” having in mind 
that these criteria were gotten together in relative peacetime. We 
find that dormitory shall be two bunks wide. In the next sentence 
it is recommended that bunks be arranged in cubicles four bunks 
each with dividing partitions between groups. If cubicles are not 
used, bunks shall be spaced not less than 6 feet on centers. And then 
there are provisions for toilets and the like. 

On the next page, which is page 2 of 3, we get the plumbing allow- 
ances per man. And we will show at Memphis that the barracks 
exceeded even these peacetime minimum criteria for plumbing 
allowances. 

Now, if | may ask the members of the committee to open the first 
plan, which is right here, to give you an idea of what those words 
mean. You will find the three plans are really the same thing— 
100-man barracks—except that the first one is for tropical type; the 
second is for temperate, and the other is for northern type. On the 
Navy’s own map of where tropical is, Memphis 1s slightly within the 
tropical fringe. It is at the bottom of the temperate and slightly 
within the tropical. In looking at No. 1, if I can assist the committee 
members here, the 72 square feet per man as used by the Army and 
the Air Force encompasses these areas here. You have the distance 
from this point to this point, 20 feet. The distance in width is 28 
feet here, but with the increase to 72 feet a man the width is 29 feet. 
So the area is 20 feet long and 29 feet wide. Within that area there 
are eight men sleeping in two cubicles. 

Memphis permits each of those men in that area 72 feet, which is 
in conformity with that Munitions Board criteria. But, when this 
common area at the end down here is added, you see at the end of the 
cubicles right here when you add this; Memphis prov ides 79.1 square 
feet per man. 

The Army and the Air Force, when you add that one at the end 
that we are looking at, still come up with 72 square feet aman. The 
Navy is a little bit excessive in use of space there in interpreting the 
Munitions Board’s directive. 

The committee members will note in this drawing of standard plans 
at the top. If you look at the top, you find at the end of the roof a 
slight projection which is called a overhang. That overhang is 2 feet 
6 inches. And in peacetime that is perhaps all right. It is expensive 
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because it requires additional carpenter work in making the form. 
It requires additional concrete and requires additional reinforcing 
steel to hold that overhang out. 

Admiral Jetitey. This aire a 6-foot overhang. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We had figures someplace showing 2 feet, 6 inches. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Six feet for tropical climates. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Overhang? 

Admiral Jetiey. Right above the second floor on the second 
building down. 

Mr. Donnetty. By ‘overhang,’ I do not mean that; I mean the 
roof overhang in the top drawing. 

Admiral Je.tey. On the temperate type there is a smaller overhang 
that I cannot read; it looks like 9 inches. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The respresentatives here from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks point out that on a definitive drawing for the 
tropical type the overhang is 6 feet. I had indicated 2 feet, 6 inches. 

Admiral Jetuey. And on temperate type, 3 feet 6 inches. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Which is the second plan, 3 feet 6 inches. 

Admiral, the committee members want to recess. It is noon now; 
but, while they have this plan out, let me ask one or two general 
questions. 


NAVY HAS NOT MODIFIED CONSTRUCTION CRITERIA FOR BARRACKS 
SINCE KOREA 


These plans were standard plans when prescribed in 1948. Has the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks since Korea prescribed any deletions from 
these plans with respect to space, or gotten out new plans which would 
permit construction of standard barracks for less money? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir; not for permanent-type construction. 
We have put out a set of plans for temporary mobilization-type con- 
struction, but we have not put out new plans for permanent-type 
construction. 

Mr. DonneEtty. You have, as I understand, built permanent-type 
barracks since Korea? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I did not have it clear in my own mind. For 
permanent, it says 10 to 20 years. 

Admiral JeLLEY. Semipermanent. 

Mr. Furco.to. What is temporary? 

Admiral Jettey. Temporary is 5 years. Semipermanent is 10 to 
20 years. Permanent is more than 20 years. 

Mr. Furcoio. What is 5 to 10? 

Admiral Jettny. There isn’t such a type listed. 

Mr. Furcoro. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Ritey. Temporary construction will run somewhat in that 
neighborhood. 

It is 12 o’clock. The committee will recess and reconvene at 2 if 
that is agreeable. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Monpay, Frepsruary 18, 1952. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
Will you proceed with the hearing, Mr. Donnelly? 


FURTHER DETAILS OF NAVY CRITERIA FOR BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetuy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to invite 
the attention of the committee to the Memphis barracks. You will 
note in the plans and specifications that provision is made for the 
projected entrance from the outside. Is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, let me ask you if the plans do not show 
an arcade also on the first floor? There is a projection on the entrance 
on the first floor? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne ty. There is an arcade on the first floor that runs right 
straight through from front to back as you can see at the top of the 
plan? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 


HOUSING OF PETTY OFFICERS SEPARATE FROM ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Donnetuy. And on this standard design criteria we find the 
noncommissioned officers separate from the enlisted men. Doesn’t 
that relate to the three grades of men below chief petty officers? 

Admiral Jetiey. I understand it includes chief petty officers, 
first and second class petty officers. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. And they are housed separately from enlisted men? 

Admiral Jevtrey. In the standard barracks. Although, as a matter 
of practice, you will find them in the large dormitories, too. 

Mr. Furcoxo. The chiefs are with the others? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me invite your attention to the directions of 
the Munitions Board that provides 72 square feet per man. In 
interpreting the directive, has the Bureau of Yards and Docks treated 
petty officers below the class of chiefs separately from enlisted men? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. The directives stated enlisted men, 
while our criteria set up so much for enlisted men and so much for 
petty officers. 

Mr. DonneELLy. So there will not be any confusion, I was referring 
to the Munitions Board directive setting down 72 square feet. I find 
there no distinction between enlisted men and petty officers. 

Admiral Jenner. No. They simply defined it as troop housing, 

Mr. Furcoxo. This is the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Donnetuy. This is the Munitions Board and the Secretary had 
to conform. 

Admiral Jetitry. Chief petty officers. I consider that chiefs should 
go in here, too. Mr. Sullivan is closer to that problem than I am. 

Mr. Sutiivan. When the Secretary said 72 square feet we inter- 
preted that to mean nonrated enlisted men. NCO’s up to the grade 
of chiefs are allowed 90 square feet. Chiefs are allowed 180 square 
feet. 
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Admiral Jetury. So the answer to the question is, we do consider 
chiefs separately. For petty officers 90 and enlisted men 72 and 
chiefs 180. 

Mr. Donne ty. If you turn to this printed design criteria——— 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, the admiral is distinguishing—he is testi- 
fying that the Yards and Docks allows petty officers 90 square feet 
per man instead of 72 square feet allowed to enlisted men, and I take 
it that is the interpretation which the Navy has placed on the Muni- 
tions Board directive. 

Admiral Jevuey. I think you will find that interpretation has in- 
variably been accepted by the Navy. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. On the record. Now, Admiral, with respect to 
the 90 square feet for petty officers, and as you have testified, 180 
square feet for chief petty officers—can you tell the committee 
whether the Munitions Board directive in your view was limited in 
space allowance to enlisted men? 

Admiral Jettey. By the use of the words “troop housing” I think 
so. After all, NCO’s and troop housing are not Navy terms. My 
impression of troop housing is that it is for first-class privates, pri- 
vates, and so forth. I do agree with you that we did not clarify that 
point and I think it was undoubtedly a point that should have been 
clarified in transmitting this to the field. 


EFFECT GIVEN MUNITIONS BOARD DIRECTIVE BY NAVY 


Mr. Donnetuiy. Admiral, in transmitting this to the field, did 
Yards and Docks give any instructions to the field from the content 
of the Munitions Board directive, in addition to the increase of the 
enlisted men’s space from 70 to 72 square feet? Did the Yards and 
Docks tell the field that the economy features emphasized in the 
Munitions Board directive were to be followed and to that extent 
the standard design criteria modified? 

Admiral JeLLey. We have issued from time to time various letters, 
to the district public works officers in particular, since they have the 
immediate control of the design—letters regarding critical materials. 
I believe we got one out in January a year ago. We now have one 
that has been under preparation during the last 6 weeks to bring 
things up to date. In addition, we have had meetings of the district 
public works officers. As TI recall, we had one in December 1950 or 
early in January 1951 and we had one last summer. We had them in 
for 2 days and went over these problems orally. There has been so 
much in the way of directives issued formally and in conference that I 
am a little hazy as to what actually went out. But I do reeall one 
formal letter a year ago and one is being prepared now to bring them 
up to date. I do not remember whether we had anything tied up to 
barracks design specifically. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The committee staff has been particularly inter- 
ested in acquiring a copy of such letters or memorandum. 

Admiral Jetiey. We will certainly make a search and get them for 
you. 
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Mr. Donne tty. With respect to these questions of direction from 
the top in the matter of designs of such structures and barracks, we 
have examined carefully the other documents, in addition to the bar- 
racks criteria, for the purpose of determining whether there is hme 
in them to emphasize the matter of economizing costly materials. 
have the material furnished by the liaison officer in my hand. It is 
quite bulky and contains the various criteria that have been dissemi- 
nated by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. It is dated December 7, 
1951. _ 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne ty. If there are any places in these documents where 
that occurs I wish your staff would point them out, for the committee’s 
benefit. 

Admiral Jevitry. I would assume that there would not be reference 
to that in this criteria, which are more or less permanent standards. 
The letters signed by Mr. Koehler and Admiral Sherman or general 
instructions from the Bureau on the use of structural steel or cement 
are examples. 

Mr. Donne tty. I adverted to that because we want to show we 
have been complete—to indicate the extent to which we have ex- 
hausted the sources and have not found anything on economy. Now, 
to indicate the extent to which these criteria have been disseminated 
for the use of the district offices, we have here a copy of the memoran- 
dum to the district officer in charge of construction of the Eleventh 
Naval District which we would like to put in the record at this point 
in which the officer, Captain Flaherty, has notified his resident officers- 
in-charge of construction of these criteria. This is dated May 1, 
1951. Ihave read it through and fail to see anything here emphasizing 
the need for economy or conservation. That is the transmittal letter 
transmitting the criteria. 

Mr. Ritey. The memorandum will be printed at this point in the 
record. 

(The memorandum is as follows:) 

Pustic Works OFFIcE, 

ELEVENTH NAVAL District, 

San Diego, Calif., May 1, 1951. 
From: District officer in charge of construction, Eleventh Naval District. 
To: All resident officers in charge of construction. 
Subject: Public works construction, policy regarding use of standard structures. 
Enclosure: (1) Copy of CNO ltr file 21/mb over Al-1 (Y. and D.) to distribution 
list dated January 2, 1951. 

1. Enclosure (1) is forwarded herewith for the guidance of resident officers in 
charge of construction. 

2. The Bureau of Yards and Docks has to date issued design criteria covering 
the following items: 

General guide to aerial mapping for construction 
Planning and design purposes 

Enlisted men’s barracks 

Roads, parking areas, sidewalks, and bridges 
Refrigeration 

Heating, ventilating, and air conditioning 
Central steam plants 

Water systems 

Sewerage systems 

Plumbing systems for buildings 

Structural 

Brigs 

Quarters for married personnel 
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Earth-supported concrete floor slabs 
Fire-fighting facilities 

Electrical systems 

Fire prevention and fire protection for structures 
Enlisted men’s subsistence buildings 

Structural lumber 

Incinerators 

Design criteria on additional items will be forthcoming from time to time. 

3. Designs prepared in the district public works office or for the district. public 
works officer by A. and E. contract will be based upon these criteria. Strict ad- 
herence to the use of standard plans is the policy. Where deviation from stan- 
dard plans is essential because of unusual site conditions or other considerations 
of overriding importance, the authority of the officer in charge of construction 
will be required in each case. Ordinarily the question of deviation will arise in 
the preliminary design stage and will first be brought up by the A. and FE. to the 
project design engineer in the district public works office. The A. and EF. in ob- 
taining his information at the site, will usually be in contact with the resident 
officer in charge of construction. In furnishing information to the A. and E., the 
resident officer in charge of construction will be guided by enclosure (1) to tailor 
the requirements for buildings and facilities to permit the use of standard plans 
in all but the most unusual cases. In such unusual cases, the resident offiesr 
in charge of construction will submit a brief memorandum to the district officer 
in charge of construction explaining the unusual engineering circumstances and 
the justification for treating them as exceptional. 

4. In planning conferences, resident officers in charge of construction will advise 
the station command of the necessity of adhering to standard plans and desiz 
criteria. Enclosure (1) has been sent officially to the commanding officers of all 
stations. 


A. I. Fuanerty, Captain, CEC, ISN. 
Mr. Furco.o. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE DIRECTIVES ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. Donnetty. On the record. Now, in line with matters which 
the committee is now considering, I would like to invite the attention 
of the committee to the efforts and steps taken by the Air Force in 
this very situation. The Air Force has gotten out under date of 
June 1, 1951, a document entitled, “Air Force Policy for the Conser- 
vation of Critical Building Materials.’’ The article is two pages lone 
and contains the standard or more costly peacetime type of construc- 
tion, and gives the present time substitute. 

Admiral JELLEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne ty. It states that low-alloy, high-alloy and stainless 
steels are in extremely short supply, and should not be used in build- 
ing construction, and it gives substitutes. Then there is a reference 
to the use of enamels. I asked the Navy Inspector General, Rear 
Admiral Kendall, whether the Navy had gotten out similar informa- 
tion to the field and he said his office had not. His office had in turn 
relied on Admiral Jelley, Chief of Yards and Docks, to handle this 
type of caution to officers in the field. 

Admiral Jettey. The Navy organization is somewhat different. [ 
do not recall our Inspector General’s office issuing any publications of 
that nature. A statement of that sort would come from the Office of 
Naval Material, not from the Inspector General. I also will check om 
the Office of Material letters as well as our own. 

Mr. Donne tty. It would be helpful. We are seeking information. 
and in Admiral Forrest Sherman’s directive he says: 
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“T have instructed the Inspector General to give special attention to 
these matters of conservation and economy.”’ 

I asked Admiral Kendall whether any variations or departures from 
Admiral Sherman’s directive had been noted and he said only infre- 
quently and in a minor sense. I asked if the Memphis situation had 
been investigated or not and he said, ‘‘No.”’ 


MEMPHIS BARRACKS EXCEEDS EVEN NAVY PEACETIME STANDARDS 


So, I would like to invite comparison of the Memphis job with the 
standard criteria which each of the members has been examining, and 
ask that this document showing the comparison be inserted here. 

Mr. Ritny. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM ; 
From: C-311. C-311 (HCS)/es 
To: C-300. 15 Feb, 1952 
Subject: Barracks—-NAS Memphis, Tenn. Space analysis and type of construc- 


tion. 
1. Space analysis.—Following is a comparison of space allowances of Memphis 
Barracks with Bureau criteria: 





| Bureau 
| Memphis design 











Item Unit of quantity | “barracks criteria 
(revised) 

Capacity- ---.- SEs NR EP OREM fe aN PRAT aA wile 900 100 
Floor area: | 

Grose touteide dimension) ................-.....--..], Square feet... ............. 139, 674 14, 364 

Net usable space...............--.--- AB, MEM SE LGR ee la 5 ye peepee oats 

Net usable space (minus study) --- Biers ee. ERE ee s eS 118, 364 13, 000 
Area per man: 

Gross (outside dimension) - --- i Ed Se eh, bh do he 155 143.6 

Net (usable space) a Pe ECO EEEN eee Dene pee Tn Saye ee ee 1 pe Pee Ree eer ae 

Net (minus study room) -_-_..-__--- peas Ce aac pete aah 131.5 130 
Dormitories: | | 

SS CO RE eae Ee a see Fs HancAnnee eel 78. 6 | 79.1 

Noncommissioned officers __.______-.- ois oe RR he 109.1 | 96. 7 

Enlisted men (typical bay)-—-..........---- ME cakice sdegeeoaketeenes 70 | 73 

Noncommissioned officers (typical bay) . <i Nca Ree awe i 95 | 90 
Day rooms: | | 

ES Sener ena Square feet per man____._-| 13 12 

Noncommissioned officers. ......-..-....----- Ay * es te ee a 25 | 25 
Study room_-___- Ree ee eee eee ae Deemer ir tery) cores ----| 544 None 





2. Construction.—The construction of the Memphis Barracks is as follows: 

Foundations: Spread footings. 

Structural frame (floors and roof): Reinforced concrete. 

Exterior walls: Four-inch brick with 8-inch concrete tile back-up. 

Roof: Flat roof with 2-inch insulation and built-up roofing. 

Sash: Awning type, steel sash. 

Partitions: Haydite block (lightweight concrete) unfinished in service rooms, 
painted in major rooms. 

Floor finishes: Cement floor in service rooms, asphalt tile in major rooms, ce- 
ramic tile in toilets and baths. 

Ceilings: Acoustic tile in day and study rooms, suspended plastered ceiling in 
toilets, all others unfinished. 

Doors: Interior, wood with metal frames; exterior, metal doors and frames. 
Generally the type of construction, materials, and finishes used are not extrava- 

gant and in conformance with general Bureau practice. 

Howarp C, Suiiivan, 
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Mr. DonneE.iy. This document is important because the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks was to analyze what was being done at Memphis 
in comparison with their own peacetime practices for construction 
and we find the Memphis job violates their own peacetime require- 
ments. The second column is ‘Bureau design criteria (revised).”’ 
The second is the one that tells the story. ‘Area per man, gross 
(outside dimension)” is 143.6 square feet predicated upon peacetime 
criteria and at Memphis we find it 155 square feet. 

Mr. Furcotxo. Is that based on full capacity? That is taking the 
number of men that have taken the barracks for single bunking? 

Admiral JeLLEy. Single bunking. You can increase the capacity 
to 150 by double bunking half the bunks. That still gives you 500 
cubic feet of air per man. 

Mr. Furcoto. But your standard of comparison is 1948. That is 
single bunking. Are both columns based on single bunking? 

Admiral Jetuey. Both columns are on the same basis. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then you find on dormitories 78.6 square feet. 
The peacetime criteria is 79.1 square feet, if vou include the space 
at the end of the bunks, that common area which the Army and the 
Air Force have included in their 72 square feet. You find the non- 
commissioned officers are given considerably more space than per- 
mitted by peacetime criteria, 109.1 as against 96.7 square feet. 
That is with that area at the end of the bunks. 

Then for the typical bay, that is the cubicle with the typical bunks, 
at Memphis you have 95 square feet for NCO’s which is 5 feet above 
peacetime design. 

In addition to space analysis, the memorandum is devoted to the 
types of material used in construction and on page 2 of the statement 
we find: 

Generally the type of construction, materials, and finishes used are not ex- 
travagant and in conformance with general Bureau practice. 


ANALYSIS OF SPACE ALLOCATION AT MEMPHIS 


Now, for the purpose of illustrating to the committee the pains 
which the staff engineers have taken to arrive at a fair basis of com- 
parison of the barracks of the three services, I would like next to 
hand to each Congressman the analysis sheet which we got up and 
distributed to the engineers of each of the services last fall, and have 
it printed in the record. 

Mr. Rivey. It will be printed at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Navy, 1951, Memputs, TENN., Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1, Location of unit and using agency: NAS, Memphis, Tenn. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent, concrete frame, 
flat roof, brick backed up with concrete block. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number: Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, contract NOy-27274, July 17, 1951. 

4. Number of similar buildings: Two, five wings each. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: Eighteen EM dormitories, six 
NCO dormitories. 

6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 139,674 square 
feet (1 building); 135,714 square feet (excluding arcades and vestibules). 








7. Construction cost:! 2 


B winbte tS ee eh ree 3 Fir ee ok eee ee a 3 $3, 007, 654 
Change Order 1& Wee Mts 2 oe te ca nac os ene eee be eae 4eu 3 596, 902 
OR ee ed es ee Cl ok Wea s 3, 604, 556 


1 Construction cost includes all necessary services for barracks building—not possible to separate at 5-foot 
line. 


2 If job not yet completed, use iatest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, A & E costs, 
and utilities beyond 3 5-foot line and including any Government furnished equipment except movable 
furnitrre.) 

31 building $1,802,278. 


8. Cost per square foot: $12.90; $13.30 excluding arcades and vestibules. 

9. Rated capacity: 900 beds per building. 

10. Cost per man based on rated amy: $2,002.53. 

11. Analysis of space: ‘ 
Type: Permanent construction. 

Where built: NAS, Memphis, Tenn. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: No; central heating plant under mess hall. 
Number of similar buildings: Two. 





Area (square feet) 























Type of space per building 
Gross Per man! 

Sleeping rooms, including closets accessible from such rooms —- men 
and noncommissioned Oty MURINEIED 5 hi a ba 74, 068. 56 82. 30 
I ID oe Sige te ad tet nw imu ng ans den & dad beak aiiaaenguaiebeule eh 13, 138. 80 14. 60 
Toilets and janitors’ closets 10, 663. 00 11.85 
Personal storage space-._- 1, 246. 17 1.38 
Other storage space___. A a ea El Yok en Fete te OG a 830. 12 - 92 
Corridors (arcades and Vv estibules) BS aGE) SEC ere Pa ae RO 13, 715, 88 15. 24 
Laundry (scrub deck)-_._.......-. REELS I ES ERS , 588. 16 3.99 
NIRS CEE SOE trae Soe as UR ae a GMD ep: ad ES TOR eRe 939. 90 1.04 
EN TNT I oie niin a ceed adage seal oduse tee 3, 677. 35 4. 09 
Heating and mechanical equipment (basement) Doub ud nied iene caddis anos eeuuae 533. 90 . 59 
Mess and kitchen space (separate building) SO EY RES bee Vig ere SELES EPR Oe MSMR RT RL Sy RBS MP te ous 
Administrative space (master at arms’ — SAREE SOO are eee 433. 40 - 48 
ne ne nc a peasein mee aiebenian 4, 900. 00 5. 44 
Other space, specify (pipe BETES ARR Soe RE EA aI ee Bonn Rare ae 1, 155. 68 1, 28 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6_._._.._-- 10, 759. 98 11. 96 
NN i eR et es uctendaacdpienouneensans 139, 673. 90 155. 16 





! Based on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: 533.90. 

Notes.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions: 
©. K. Exclude crawl space: O. K. Eash sheet to contain only data applicable 
to a multiple of building of the same design under the same contract. 


MemMpPHiIs BARRACKS 


1. Floor areas above were accurately figured from outside dimensions and 
include all possible areas such as basements, outside stairs, covered arcade between 
units, vestibules, etc. 





lal ace ee eae ae square feet.. 70,370 
Re FRR ERR ane BRE ep el A lle Se eS Ny ese si Dh Re ie a SP a0... 286,740 
Basement... ........ SE Ee ne ee eC NREL eT ONS ae OO ats 534 

TE I inc dcnapocconcipigissinetiaanieieaneoniod do_.... 139, 674 


Square foot area per man, 155.16. 
2. Deducting the following to determine actual usable space: 


Wes A OUI iin va ce ekceicenircénnnerad square feet.. 3, 960 
TRING so inna kck pp rctaionn anne anaes Man douenkecetel BOs sbncs 534 
Walls and partitions peanin tonedishadeidadisabeennn dl citing dituntaiehinwnbeicnlniotss do_... 10, 760 
FRE i cnckibine decks thiinmumtneknndinn sates acsaniiiiiall iid eeonnne Binia:: ava 


Total (unusable space)...-..........----.--.- Vitra? Sheri do_... 16,410 


BF TF eet RET a Se NOT 
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Leaves usable space, 123,264 square feet. Square foot area per man, 137. 
3. Since study rooms are in addition to Bureau design criteria, this may be 
deducted in comparing floor area with Bureau design criteria. 


RN atin i cence neti d ar ao Sn pi teed kid euenes nie square feet_._ 123, 264 
EE NE bind bane nice Se KN eed S aaa nsw ee ees aaecins do_... 4,900 
SG Ser 6 aus soe deweaktot oS lwacku ale eale do___. 118, 364 


Equals 131.5 square feet per man. 

4. Sleeping rocms or dormitories—On attached data sheet the total area for 
dormitories is 82.3 square feet per man but includes dormitories for both enlisted 
men and noncommissioned officers alike and could be misinterpreted in compari- 
son with Bureau design criteria of 72 square feet per enlisted man and 90 square 
feet per noncommissioned officer. This can be broken down as follows: 











Capacity | Area Area per man 

| Men Square feet Square feet 

Sh ta ES 2 ESSER opie ere On iuk geese peer Peay 792 | 62, 280 78. 
Noncommissioned officers..........--.....---------- anaes } 108 | 11, 788 | 109.1 





IN a cee deck as Ps aE Siete: eRe 900 | 74, 068 | 82. 30 


| | 





The ratio of noncommissioned officers to enlisted men is Memphis, 108 non- 
commissioned officers to 792 enlisted men; Bureau design criteria, 12 noncom- 
missioned officers to 88 enlisted men which is 1 to 7.3, same as for Bureau design 
criteria. The above area per man seems excessive but when a typical bay of 
dormitories is analyzed some of this space is used as corridor. 

Enlisted men equals 20 by 28 feet equals 560 square feet for 8 men equals 
70 square feet per man. 
Noncommissioned officers equals 13 feet 8 inches by 28 feet equals 382 
square feet for 4 men equals 95 square feet per man. 
The above figures show that actual area per man is nearly in keeping with 
directives. 
5. Plumbing fixtures are provided in the following ratio: 











| | 

















} Memphis | Bureau design criteria 
om | Total | 
Fixtures | number Emer- | Reers 
| Normal 900 goney Normal “ 2 
1350 eney 
| 
| 
Lavoratories.............-- waecescceeee] 214 | 1 for 4.2____- RS t 46'S: 1 to 7. 
TRIES oink cdccnn dp cnieoavcunsdea 124 | 1 for 7.3_.-- 10.9 | 1 to 10__-.-- 1 to 12. 
SNE aia od oases hoes tobe | ieoe 4.) See 123; 3 te 16...... 1 to 15. 
UPR icici cuss soi 5 tig icheesescaiiald | 107 | 1 for 8.4___- 12.6 | 1 to: 20.......}:1 to @ 





6. Connecting passageways are less than usually provided in Bureau design 
criteria. 
Memphis (7 feet wide), 4,368 square feet (900 men) equals 4.85 square 
feet per Man. 
Bureau design criteria (11 feet wide) (50 feet between wings), 550 square 
feet (100 men) equals 5.5 square feet per man. 
_ Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, there is no misunderstanding as to the 
items that go into this standard sheet. This was gotten up by your 
office, and this particular one relates to Memphis itself. 
Now, on page 2 you can see the important item: 
ey rooms (including closets: accessible from’ such rooms) (enlisted men 
and NCO dormitories), 82.30 per man. 
The Air Force in their contemplated barracks have reduced them to 
72 square feet which they feel conforms to the Munitions Board 
directive. 


ete 


| 
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LIMITATION ON AREA OF HOUSING FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 


Then you can see how carefully we have broken down every bit of 
space separate from the sleeping space, and at Memphis the total 
per man breaks down to 155.16 square feet. The reason the committee 
staff has devoted so much time and attention to this matter of gross 
area—gross overall area—is that Congress in 1948 was confronted 
with a problem in the matter of the construction of housing for person- 
nel. And Congress prescribed a per square foot limitation by proviso 
in the appropriation act—Public Law 626, Eightieth Congress—of 
1,080 feet for enlisted men, and defined what is meant by the area. 
I have heard in the course of our own study that the technical service, 
such as Yards and Docks, welcome a statute prescribing an affirmative 
limitation with respect to space, such as has been done here for 
housing. . 

Admiral Jetuey. Can I comment on that? 

I would like to amplify that with regard to family housing. That 
originally came up in an authorization bill. As I recall, it was a section 
in a 1948 authorization bill. It prescribed the number of square feet 
for the flag officer which, I think, was 2,000 or 2,200. Then square 
feet for captains, commanders, and so on down. In the appropriation 
act a proviso was added, limiting for that particular act houses to be no 
larger than 1,080 feet. But the basic legislation was Public Law 626 
of the Eightieth Congress which has just been handed me. It is still 
in force except as modified by each appropriation act. The last of 
them kept us to 1,080 feet which was what is allowed for enlisted men. 

Mr. Riiey. We will insert the language from Public Law 626 at 
this point. 

(The excerpt is as follows:) 

Provided further, That no money from current or future appropriations for the 
Army or the Air Force shall be expended for the construction of family quarters 
for personnel of the Army or the Air Force of greater net floor area in square feet 
per unit than the following: 

For enlisted men, one thousand and eighty. 

For warrant officers, flight officers, and commissioned officers of and below the 
rank of captain, one thousand two hundred and fifty. 

For majors and lieutenant colonels, one thousand four hundred. 

For colonels, one thousand six hundred and seventy. 

For general officers, two thousand one hundred. 

For the purposes of this Act, net floor area is defined as the space inside the 
exterior walls, excluding basement (or service space in lieu of basement), attic, 
garage, and porches: Provided, That these areas may be increased not to exceed 
10 per centum at activities outside the continental United States, and not to ex- 
ceed 10 per centum for quarters of commanding officers of stations, bases, or in- 
stallations based on the normal rank of such officers: Provided further, That 
quarters for civilians shall be limited to conform to the allowances for officers or 
men of comparable status according to responsibility, rating, and pay as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force to be appro- 
priate: Provided further, That no family quarters for personnel of the Army or the 
Air Force shall be constructed with the funds authorized for appropriation herein 
in excess of a net floor area of one thousand and eighty square feet per unit. 


Mr. Donnetty. Has that limitation not been beneficial to such 
services as your own? 

Admiral Jetury. I cannot say it has, because we have only built 
a handful of quarters since then. We have had some quarters over- 
seas on Guam but I do not think we have had enough experience 
under the act to comment. 
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Mr. Parrerson. The committee requested that we look at that 
type of housing for the services. It does make a small house for the 
senior officers. 

Mr. Donne.uy. The senior officer is given more than 1,080 feet. 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. You did in the basic legislation. 


POSSIBLE LIMITATION ON BARRACKS AREA 


Admiral Jeviry. I will say this, I think it is more logical to limit 
it on a square foot basis. A previous limitation was on the dollar 
valuation—about $12,500. That dropped down to $10,000. It 
tended to stay constant over the years but costs rose. I think it is 
better to limit us to square foot basis rather than a dollar basis. If 
we are obliged to limit barracks as to size I think it should be on a 
square foot basis rather than on a dollar basis since building costs go 
up and down. As to whether it is practical to write such a limitation 
for barracks, I would like to think about that further. 

You will notice that there are exceptions. Areas may be increased 
not to exceed 10 percent for activities outside continental United 
States. Porches are not included and things like that. I am not 
prepared without study to recommend we have 155 or 130 or 120 feet 
for barracks in Boston or barracks in Key West. I think in Key 
West they ought to be larger. It would be harder to write one to 
cover the whole country without including some sort of climatic 
clause. 

Another point, these barracks at Memphis are for a special purpose. 
They are for students assigned to this technical training school. 
They are students of rather high IQ qualifying for machinists’ 
ratings, electronics, and so forth. They come for 4 or 5 months 
and undergo an intensive course of study. Yet we build barracks also 
at a shipyard for boat crews that run the boats around the harbor. 
Offhand, I am not prepared to say that the people in these boat crews 
should get the same number of square feet as these students. The 
fellow in the boat crew may stay 2 yvears—the student 3 to 6 
months. I think if the committee decided that they wanted to be 
strict and limit what the men should have, we could come up with 
something. But I would not want to see the figure 100 or 150 square 
feet without qualification. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you want to make any comment on the 
figures here? They are based on 120 square feet per man? 

Admiral Jettey. I am struck by the fact that we do not seem to 
have much of a variation there. After your discussion I felt that 
perhaps we were remiss in not defining our criteria on a square-foot 
basis. We limited our dormitory spaces but not the washrooms, 
stairs and so on. In distributing it to the field you might expect 
them to come up with all kinds of areas but in spite of the fact that 
we did not give them a set of square-foot figures, we varied from 132, 
136, and 134. Memphis came up to 138 but I think that is on account 
of study rooms. Miramar was 146. The Army has 145, 212, 229, 
121, 165. There does not seem to be any common denominator 
there. The Air Force does not vary quite as much but once again 
they seem to run to 165 and 168. Tam surprised that in spite of our 
omission to set the number of square feet for washrooms and stairways 
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that we should come out so close. I think it is an indication that we 
could come up with an over-all square foot basis for the field but 
whether 120 or 140, I am not prepared to state offhand. 

Mr. Donne tty. In a few minutes I will show the committee the 
Army and Air Force breakdown. They came up with 120—148 feet 
at Memphis might include study space. You see here the break- 
down adds to 155.16. That is more than 148. We deleted the study 
space to have a fair basis of comparison. 


EXCESSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES AT MEMPHIS 


Now, on this same thing that the committee is looking at, if you 
will turn to the next page you will find a memorandum on the Memphis 
barracks. This was also prepared by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and you get in No. 1 paragraph the area, 155.16 square feet. 
That is from the gross outside dimensions of the building. In para- 
graph No. 2 the Bureau has deducted the vestibules and arcades, 
and so forth, and that brings us to 137 square feet. 

In paragraph 3, knocking out the study rooms and usable space, 
we come up with 131.5 square feet per man. And again the figure 
here is based on exterior dimensions. In paragraph 3, the Bureau 
breaks down the figures further to account for the Bureau design 
criteria of 72 square feet per man, and on the top of page 4, the next 
page, we get into 82.30 square feet per enlisted man. And the 
Bureau points out that the ratio of one noncommissioned officer to 
enlisted men is the same as the Bureau design criteria of 1 to 7.3. 

Then we get down a little further to the plumbing fixtures. These 
are expensive. We find in paragraph 5 a comparison of the plumbing 
fixtures at Memphis with those permitted by the design criteria and 
we go down the list to lavatories. They are a shade under 4.2 men 
per one lavatory or washstand. Then the next one: water closets, 
toilets, 7.3 men to 1 which is under the 10 to 1 in the standard criteria. 

In showers it is 8.1 men to 1 and in the peacetime criteria it is 15 
men to one shower. One urinal for 8.4 men and the standard is 1 to 
20 men. 

So much for statistics at Memphis. I would like, Admiral, with 
your indulgence, to acquaint the committee members with the types 
of materials which have gone into the Memphis barracks or are going 
into them. So far, we have been talking about space outlay. Now 
let us look at it from the standpoint of costly materials and frills. 


LOUNGE AREA AND STUDY SPACE AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Furcoto. May I ask one question? Ido not quite understand. 
It is on this material.data, page 2, under the column “Per man” for 
example, ‘Lounge space, 14.60” per man. I do not understand 
whether that is based on the number of feet per man based on the 
total capacity of 900 or whatever it may be, or on what the Navy 
says the number of men using the lounge should be at any one time. 

Admiral Je.uey. It is based on 900 men. The area 13,138.80 
square feet is the total for enlisted men and noncommissioned officers. 
It is the total lounge space and you divide by 900 to get 14.60. 

Mr. Furco.o. Not that I want you to give it to me at this time. 
Have you had any sort of studies made or any information that would 
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indicate where there are 900 men on the base, in normal course how 
many would be in the lounge at any one time? So, as a practical 
matter this 14.60 square feet per man might be 100, 200, or 300 square 
feet per man. 

Mr. Sututvan. I do not think you would ever have 100 percent at 
one time. 

Admiral Jetty. I do not think you would. Do we have any 
actual data, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No. It could possibly be 100 percent filled, or it 
could be entirely vacant at times. 

Mr. Donnet.y. The lounge space is solely for the benefit of the 
noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Suutivan. Yes. Both the lounge and sleeping quarters. The 
day room is for both enlisted men and noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Donne tty. I have looked at the plans and my recollection 
may be different from yours. At Memphis isn’t that lounge space 
exclusively for petty officers, and there is no lounge space for enlisted 
men? 

Admiral Jetuey. On the lower floor we have a day room that is 
lounge space for enlisted men. Upstairs we have noncommissioned 
officers’ dormitory and a small lounge or living room, but in this 
tabulation—— 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is over-all. 

Admiral Jettey. There was no distinction made. 

Mr. Furcoto. The only other question I have on this was regard- 
ing study work space which comes to 5.44 per man. I am curious to 
know whether that is some space restricted for study or do you say 
he uses the bunk? 

Admiral Jettny. That was a large room, as I recall—-what was 
actually furnished at Memphis? 

Mr. Suuuivan. It was a day room or living space and they also 
had one room for study. 

Mr. Furcoio. Would it be as separate as a library? 

Mr. Suutuivan. Yes. They need it for home work. 

. Admiral Jetuny. Probably some of them would study in their 
unks. 

Mr. Donne ty. This study space is in addition to the classroom. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, and recreation space. 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERINGS ON MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetty. I think the best way to invite the committee’s 
attention to the type of materials going into Memphis is to display 
the architectural renderings. This one was drawn by the architec- 
ture engineer, Wyatt C. Hedrick, who drew the plans and the specifi- 
cations. These were rendered in the regular course of his business. 
It is part of his regular work. 


BRICKTDRYING WALLS AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Donnetty. The committee will note walls provided here 
between the wings in the back. There are five wings on each side. 
The plans and specifications show that these are drying walls and not 
used to retain anything. They are faced on each side with brick 
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and have a special coping of about 8 inches on the top. I inquired 
of the Yard and Docks people for the purpose and I understand that 
when clothes are being put out, the drying walls would hinder by- 
standers from looking on the clothes. 

Do you regard these walls as frills or necessities? 

Admiral Jettny. Inasmuch as they are obviously intended to make 
the place look neater and serve no essential purpose I can only say 
that they do not fill an essential purpose. Whether you can call it a 
frill or not—I suppose the answer is yes. It is not necessary to the 
functioning of the barracks. The clothes will dry as well without 
the wall. 

Mr. Donne tty. I have the linear dimension of these walls in the 
ageregate—720 linear feet between the various wings that the com- 
mittee members see here. Could you give us an idea of the cost per 
linear foot of this wall? 

Admiral Jetuey. How high did you say the wall was? 

Mr. Donnetuy. Five feet high; 10-inch concrete footing; 4-inch 
concrete block, faced on each side with 2-inch brick and an 8%-inch 
pre-cast concrete coping on the top. 

Mr. Suutuivan. The brick would cost about $36 per thousand, and 
you would have to estimate it on a per-running-foot. basis. 

Admiral Jetitey. I have been dealing with paper so long that I may 
be a long way out on my estimates. 

Mr. Donne tty. I think, if someone had some idea of the cost per 
linear foot, we can estimate how much could be saved. 

Mr. Ritey. You could put the estimated figure in and correct it 
later on, Mr. Sullivan. 

Admiral Jettey. I would guess $15,000. 

Twenty dollars a foot sounds right. It may be a little higher. 

Mr. Donnetty. The committee : staff has approached the thing this 
way. We do not want to exercise engineering judgment. We do 
not know prices paid by the Navy, and we do not want to get into that. 

Admiral Jettey. Suppose I say $10,000 for the record, “and then we 
will check. 


FRILLS HAVE NOT BEEN DELETED ON MEMPHIS JOB 


Mr. Donnetty. Have any deductive change orders been issued on 
this Memphis job to eliminate such things as this drying wall since 
construction was started last August? 

Admiral Jetuny. Mr. Glenn is project manager and knows the 
details. 

No deductive change orders have been made to eliminate things like 
this wall or anything i in the way of uneconomical practices. There 
undoubtedly have been some change orders. 

Mr. Gurenn. We have had a different type of brick. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The change order you speak of, Mr. Glenn, was 
that the contractor specified the type of face brick he was going to 
use and the Navy approved it. 


EXPENSIVE WINDOWS IN BARRACKS AT MEMPHIS 


Now, obviously, men being students are entitled to have ample 
window area, but I invite the committee members’ attention to this: 
The windows here are about the most expensive window that could 
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ssibly be bought. This is a type of window used in monumental 
buildings, in hospitals and courthouses, the ‘Truscon Donovan 
awning-type window. It has a steel frame with several ventilating 
glass panels, and the manufacturer has told us that these windows 
cost two to three times more than the steel casement windows equally 
satisfactory for the purpose. 

I have here a metal casement window which the manufacturer says 
would cost about $18 apiece, and you can see it is used on a hospital 
here—a double-hung window with a ventilating panel. 

Now, Admiral, have the windows been installed in these Memphis 
barracks at this time? 

Admiral Jettey. I do not know. But, from the length of time the 
contract has been awarded, I would say they should have been 
fabricated. 

Mr. Donne ty. If steel is a scarce item, can you tell us whether 
double-hung wood windows would serve the purpose just as well? 

Admiral Jettey. I would rather have Mr. Sullivan answer that. 
Not in that type of construction. You would have to have interior——— 

Mr. Donnetiy. Couldn’t you use a standard millwork window? 

Mr. Suuuivan. They probably used awning-type windows for venti- 
lation because of the climate. They probably went to a better-grade 
window. Even in wood windows we do not go to the cheapest grade. 
We do not use 1%-inch-thick sash. We use 1%-inch-thick because of 
the over-all maintenance. I do not doubt they could have gotten a 
cheaper grade window but not an $18 window like you are speaking of. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The manufacturer told us that this window, the 
double-hung metal sash with ventilating panel, would sell for $18. 

Mr. Suuirvan. They are not small windows in the sense that we 
use them in a home. If I remember, they are 7 or 8 feet high. In 
homes they are around 4 feet 6 inches high. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY IN BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 


Admiral Jetuey. I wonder if I could make a statement here. 
Listening to Mr. Sullivan say, “I assume this and assume that,” I 
should point out that our whole system of operation, that we have 
followed for many years, devolves on two main points. In the first 
place, we have delegated the authority for the design to the district 
officer in Charleston who, in turn has made the local public-works 
officer at Memphis his representative on this particular job. 

In that way the officer who is responsible for maintaining the build- 
ings and operating them also has his finger on the design. Next is our 
policy to select an architect who has knowledge of local conditions—a 
man who knows the peculiar problems that Memphis may have in the 
way of climate—whether you need a full-opening window or not and 
what protection you need for rain or corrosion. 

When this architect got the job, the first thing he had to do was to 
learn the use of the barracks. These barracks are being used for 
students. Undoubtedly he has taken that into consideration because 
he has put in study rooms. There may be other features of the design 
that flow from the fact that there are students requiring special con- 
ditions that an ordinary enlisted man would not need. 
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Then the architect with his knowledge of local conditions is going to 
look at the local market. Undoubtedly he will pick up a Truscon 
eatalog to find something that looks suitable. He may have con- 
sidered double-hung wood sash or casement windows or double-hung 
mill sash before he took out this awning type. 

The reason we hired him was because we wanted him to study the 
_— and come up with the best design. We cannot sit and guess 

ere. 

Mr. Sullivan has called the window an awning window. If you 
want actual inforination on that, we would have to get the men who 
made the analysis. I cannot think of anything more valuable to our 
local officers to realize that a committee such as this is asking ques- 
tions such as these. He may have made a mistake on the roofs and 
the drying walls, but when the word gets around that the design 
officer at Memphis and the architect—those are the fellows actually 
working on the drawing boards—had to come to Washington and 
explain why they put in a brick wall and used awning sash, others will 
sit up and take notice. I certainly would recommend that for ques- 
tions of this type it would be better to get these people in and have 
them justify their actions. 

Mr. Donne ty. I think, Admiral, we have been fair and more than 
fair. We have indicated to the liaison officer in the past 2 or 3 weeks 
that this type of question would be asked, and we sat down and 
talked about many of these things. He has reviewed this list that I 
have here and the questions on it which I expect to ask with the 
committee’s indulgence. 

Admiral Jettey. When did he get a chance to see it? 

Mr. Donnetty. I had it written on Friday of last week. 

Admiral Jetuey. This is Monday. 

Mr. Donne tty. The list was no more than a crystallization of the 
many discussions he and I have had. 

You spoke of two things a while ago. If this construction at 
Memphis is not a peacetime operation and design, why should this 
type of construction be so much more costly in the aggregate than 
the type of construction that Admiral Sherman prescribed? 

What is the difference in durability between a steel sash and a 
wood sash for the windows at Memphis? 

Mr. Sutirvan. They may have been more readily available. 

Admiral Jettey. There was no dollar tag on Admiral Sherman’s 
directive, as I got the picture. Mr. Mahon brought out the idea 
that where these structures were for permanent needs we should also 
consider maintenance costs over the years. This is the only per- 
manent training station for developing technicians, and it justifies a 
permanent-type construction that would be cheap in maintenance 
over the years. Should we use double-hung steel sash or projected 
steel sash? I think both would have an advantage over wood on 
permanent construction. 

If these sash cost the same to maintain and the same to operate over 
the years, we should use the one that is cheaper in first cost. A tempo- 
rary-type wooden sash would not be justified. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furco.o. On the record. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING DECENTRALIZED, WITH SPOT CHECKS 
ONLY IN WASHINGTON 


Admiral, I wanted to ask you this. I can see the validity of the 
point you make when you folks yourselves did not do this, that it 
might be a little bit more practical to get us people sitting opposite 
us who did. I can see it would be helpful to the contractor to keep 
him on his toes. But I would like to inquire, and it seems to me 
pertinent, you do not intimate by a statement like that that the man 
who was doing the job was given free rein? That nobody sits down 
with him from your department to ask him such questions as we have 
been asking you? Someone along the line—someone in the Navy 
Department or your department—should be asking this man as the 
Congress asks you. I do not want to be misled by your remark that 
it might be helpful if that contractor came up and we asked him these 
questions. Surely someone must have got after him while he was 
doing this, or afterward? 

Admiral Jettey. Not in the Department. If we were going to re- 
view every one of these projects before construction actually started 
or bids were taken, we would have to have a tremendous number of 
people in Washington. We do make checks in Washington on a spot- 
check basis. A few weeks ago we had the people up from Albany, Ga., 
where we are building a supply depot. Our people spent all one Sat- 
urday going over the plans in detail, and the specification section 
checked the specifications. 

Mr. Furcoxio. That is a spot check on the Washington level. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. In the district there is a detailed check 
made. Captain Hunter, my deputy, was talking to Captain Eckberg, 
whom Mr. Donnelly mentioned this morning. They discussed advanc- 
ing the time on bid opening on a job, and Eckberg said, ‘If I do that, 
that will not give us the chance to review the specifications. I feel 
we must have that time.’’ So we said leave the bid opening as it was. 
It is the district’s responsibility to make that check. 

In addition, the staff design officer is working day by day with the 
architect-engineers settling questions. Undoubtedly these brick walls 
that you mention to screen the clothes drying up came up from the 
staff. I do not think the architect would have thought of that. I 
think that came from the staff at Memphis. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Then back in the district or locality where this was 
to be done the architect or private contractor would submit his plans, 
and someone in the Navy would sit down and be asking the contractor 
questions similar to what counsel has been asking here? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoxio. And then I assume that, if your district man had 
some of the ideas that we on this side of the table have, he would 
have sent it to Washington? 

Admiral Jetury. I think he would have made the change then and 
there. He would have told the architect, ‘“T'ake out the awning sash 
and put in double-hung sash.”’” He has full authority to do that. 

Mr. Furcoto. If it gets by him, then this committee would be 
justified in assuming either it was the best kind of material—— 

Admiral Jetuny. Or someone had a warehouse full of that on hand. 

Mr. Furco.o. Or that that Navy man approved of this, as indi- 
cated by the fact that he had not stopped it or sent in an explanation. 
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Admiral Jetty. That’s right. 

Mr. Furcoxo. But do I understand correctly there is a check on 
every one of these things in the district and then on the Washington 
level? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. On a spot basis in Washington. For ex- 
ample, at Albany the architect had specified aluminum gravel stop 
on the storehouse roof. We directed them to use a sheet-metal gravel 
stop. Whether we would have caught the brick drying walls I do 
not know. 

Mr. Furcoio. Apparently, whatever the reasons may be, Captain 
Eckberg or someone in his department has gone along with this? 

Admiral Jeviry. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetuy. The committee staff has understood that this 
Memphis situation is only the beginning of other similar barracks to 
be constructed. I cannot put my finger on the source of that infor- 
mation, but I understand this is what the Navy has in mind. 


FUTURE PLANNING FOR NAVY BARRACKS 


Admiral Jeviry. No, sir. I think what vou have in mind—and 
this may change the subject—-we were designing the Oceana barracks 
as a prototype. We have quite a few barracks on the master jet 
fields and for air stations. We are designing the Oceana barracks as 
a prototype, and the other barracks will be along the same lines. 

The committee has been concerned about our barracks construction, 
and we have been estimating about $2,000 per man and $1,800 per 
man. I have been concerned to find out why the Air Force can 
build a barracks cheaper per man than we can. We have been doing 
quite a bit of studying to see what is wrong with our system because 
we have dormitory-type barracks with few partitions and the Air 
Force has individual rooms. Ours should be cheaper. That was 
reflected in vour figures where our cost per square foot is higher than 
the Army or the Air Force cost per square foot. 

It goes back to 1947 or 1948 where we came up with this criterion 
that Mr. Donnelly has shown you on 100-man barracks unit. We 
came up with that after conversations with the Bureau of Personnel, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Army engineers. We agreed 
that. the ideal barracks would be two stories high and 100-man 
capacity. It met organizational requirements at an air station if a 
squadron came in—44 men per dormitory and 8 NCO’s. It fitted the 
squadron organization as well as the platoon and company organi- 
zation. 

You could have 100-man barracks or 1,000-man barracks. It would 
be easily adaptable to contours. You could step these down a hill- 
side. It was easily expanded if at a future date you needed more. 
It was flexible for orientation. You could face it east or west accord- 
ing to the prevailing wind. We have been building relatively small 
units—two-story, 100-man buildings. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Nine hundred men in this group here at Memphis. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes; 900 men on the side, 1,800 altogether. 
Now, the Air Force instead of building this small two-story building 
is building a larger three-story building—200-man capacity. They 
build one 200-man building. We have to build two two-story 
buildings to get the same capacity. On the face of it, they have less. 
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roof, less foundation, less utilities. So back in the days when we 
were thinking of small units I think our idea was good. 

In master jet fields we are thinking of barracks for 1,000 or 1,200 
men. So, we have stopped the design work at ‘Oceana on these 100- 
man units and are considering going to a three-story building—150- 
man barracks instead of 100. We may make it a 200- or 300-man 
barracks. That will bring our cost per square foot in line with the 
other services. 

In that connection I want our people to drag their feet a little to 
see if we should not have a square foot limitation in addition to the 
square feet for dormitories. We are going to take advantage of that 
in the master jet fields. 

I have an estimate here that on our two-story barracks the average 
is about $1,910 per man; and few three-story, the average is about 
$1,407 per man. So you can see the substantial savings that can be 
made by increasing the size of the buildings. We are going to take 
steps to build larger buildings. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION OF MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Mr. DonnE.tLy. Do you plan to build any more barracks like 
Memphis? 

Admiral Jettey. Not unless we had a similar mission. If we had 
a training station for these technical rates we might follow that. 1] 
know of none in the program. 

Mr. DonnELLY. What is the present status of construction of the 
Memphis barracks? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Glenn, can you say? 

Mr. Donnexiy. Mr. Glenn is the project manager and you can 
tell the present state of construction? 

Mr. Guenn. I asked them to send in progress photographs, and 
they have not sent them in. 

Mr. Donne.ty. That was a week ago? 

Mr. GLENN. They sent plans. 

Mr. Donnetty. Admiral, a little while ago in discussing this subject 
of houses you indicated that the dollar limitation was not as satis- 
factory as a square foot linitation. When.you speak of your proto- 
type barracks at Oceana would it be better to approach it from a 
minimum square foot per man basis? Wouldn’t that bring down 
costs? 

Admiral Jetury. Incidentally it would bring them down. How- 
ever, if you reduce us from 100 square feet to 80 square feet per man 
you would not get a 20-percent reduction in cosi. You might get a 
10-percent reduction. Ina change from two to three stories you would 
have a substantial saving. 

Mr. Donnewiy. There would be a saving in floor area but not as 
much saving outside? 

Admiral Jettey. A combination of the two would result ina maxi- 
mum saving. 


CLOSED SPECIFICATIONS ARE OBJECTIONABLE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, going back, if I may, I have done 
considerable study in the matter of closed speciitations written by 
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the services in procurement and construction and I find on the plans 
for the Memphis job, and I am looking at drawing 504,979, you have 
this note: 


Windows to be Truscon Donovan awning type steel windows or equal. Win- 
dows to be manually operated—all operating units to have metal screens 


Can you tell the committee whether that type of specification would 
amount to a closed specification? 

Admiral Je.tey. No, because of the use of the words “or equal.” 
Personally, I do not like to see descriptions like that used. It has 
been a good many years since I have had to deal with steel sash but 
as I recall a trade association of sash manufacturers had a standard 
nomenclature. The greatest trouble our design force have in working 
with architect-engineers is in weeding out descriptions like that. It 
is typical of private work to use the words “or equal.” And my 
experience is you have to watch that closer than anything else. 
While the use of the words “‘or equal” theoretically leaves it open to 
anyone else, the contractor knows that if he puts in Truscon sash he 
will not have trouble with the inspector whereas if he puts in another 
sash he has to prove it is as good as Truscon sash. 

Mr. Donne ty. That identifies this window as made by this manu- 
facturer? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes 

Mr. Donneuty. Your statement is interesting. I will get for the 
benefit of the Congressmen the hearings held in October 1949 by one 
of the House Judiciary subcommittes on the matter of specifications. 
My recollection is that an admiral testified that the words “or equal” 
should not be used because they discouraged bidding even though 
they do not eliminate any produc is but those of one manufacturer, and 
I think I should put that in here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. The excerpt from that hearing will be inserted at this 
point. 

(The excerpt is as follows:) 


{Excerpts ! from hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, First Session, October 25, 1949] 


Mr. BERNHARDT. Do you often accept as a standard specification something 
which can only be produced by one particular manufacturing firm due to certain 
controlling features that that company might have? 

Admiral Boye. Certainly, as far as the Navy is concerned, we try to avoid 
ever doing that. It might be necessary at times, obviously, but we try to avoid 
it 

Mr. Corie. How fast are you getting away from the words ‘‘or equal’’? 

Admiral Boyie. Every time we can write something like this in here we are 
away from the words “or equal.” We still find it necessary to use that phrase. 
A case came to my attention in the last few days, in which we were buying jeweler’s 
tools. We have no standards in the United States for them, apparently—at least, 
so far as I can see right now. We have mentioned a certain manufacturer’s name 
and “or equal.’”’ Our problem will be to try to get the American industry to 
bring its quality up to the point where we can specify the various and sundry 
jeweler’s tools which, between the three services, we use in quite a quantity. But 
we are not away from it in the Navy a hundred percent, I must confess. We try 
to get away from it wherever it is possible. 

Mr. BERNHARDT. What is the objection to ‘‘or equal’’? 
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Admiral Boye. Well, what does “or equal” mean? That is the main objection 
to it. 

General Krsster. We mean “equal in performance’’; that is the criterion used 
by the Air Force, equal in performance. 

Admiral Rine. And yet it could mean equal in the chemicals and physical 
components, properties of the particular article. It depends on what you are 
buying, I think. “Or equal” gives to competing bidders the rather unhappy 
feeling, I think, that you are really after the product of John Jones Co. because 
you mention his name, and that everyone else is faced with an insurmountable 
hurdle. That is not, of necessity, true, but it is much better to have a specfica- 
tion which stands on its own feet and gets away from specifying a particular 
manufacturer’s product “or equal.” 


NAVY SUPERVISION OF WORK AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. As long as there is such a report in existence that would 
be readily accessible to you, Mr. Glenn, would you be willing to bring 
the latest report on this project along so we can see the nature of the 
report. 

Mr. GuEenn. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What on-the-spot supervision is the Navy maintaining 
on this project? 

Admiral Jetiry. I am going to have to guess at Memphis because 
I do not know the exact figures. We would employ under civil 
service, inspectors, construction engineers and so on who maintain a 
daily inspection of the contractor’s work. How many there are at 
Memphis I do not know but there are employees whose only job is to 
watch this construction, probably a concrete inspector, electrical 
inspector, mechanical inspector, steel inspector, and so on. Our 
responsibility to get money and ceiling to the officer in charge in 
time to hire the men and pay them; and he is responsible to put in his 
request to us to show whether he needs 10 men or 5 men and so forth. 
He undoubtedly had some men on hand to start with and had to 
increase his force to take care of the extra work going on at Memphis. 


LAG IN APPLYING AUSTERITY DIRECTIVE TO NAVY DESIGN 


Mr. Davis. I cannot help but feel a little bit surprised that after 
the directive from high naval authority with respect to austerity of 
construction, if that is a good word, that it is not until this date a 
year later that serious consideration is now being given to the revi- 
sion of the design for some of these projects. 

Admiral Jettey. Well, frankly, I do not think we recognized that 
as austerity. For 5 or 6 years this has been the standard barracks. 
I do not think we realized until we compared it with the Air Force 
barracks that we did have an opportunity to build barracks cheaper 
per man. 

Mr. Davis. I was not thinking only, Admiral, of the need you 
specifically mention, using three stories instead of two, but the things 
that counsel has spoken of as being frills, whether drying fences or 
whatever they might be. It does appear that there has been a lag 
of several months in actually getting down to cases in doing some- 
thing about the directive that came out in January 1951. Wasn’t 
that the date? 
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Mr. Donne ty. Yes. 
Mr. Ritey. Admiral, they have a resident engineer at Memphis 
and I take it it is his duty to cover the inspection of the work done 
by the contractor to see these specifications are met. Does he have 
any authority where he sees money might be saved to the Govern- 
ment to recommend certain changes to the district engineers? 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes. I would say he has that authority. Whether 
he would do it in face of the plans and specifications I do not know. 
If he saw something that was unworkable he would not hesitate to 
recommend it. I doubt whether he would recommend to leave out 
the brick walls, for example. I doubt that he would originate such a 
recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. The contract has been let and his responsibility is to 
see he lives up to the specifications. 

Admiral Jetiey. That is his prime responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. It is too late for him when he sees too expensive a 
material being used. If he is a good man he will recommend to you 
that on the next projet this cheaper thing will be used but this other 
is over the dam. 

Admiral Jevury. It is too late. I would say it would be very un- 
usual to recommend any change in plans and specifications for the 
purpose you mention. If the contractor says we can’t get this ma- 
terial and can’t get that, then he would recommend a change in plans 
and specifications. It is theoretically possible until individual parts 
of a building are started to recommend a change in those parts. 


NAVY HAS RIGHT TO DECREASE CONTRACT BY CHANGE ORDERS 


Mr. Donnetuiy. Carrying out Congressman Davis’ thoughts, the 
resident officer has full authority under the directive to require de- 
ductive change orders? 

Admiral Jettey. The District Public Works officer would be the 
one. The resident officer would not be the contracting officer, but he 
would have authority to make recommendations. 

Mr. Donne tty. In this case Captain Eckberg would have authority. 
It is not too late now to change things at Memphis. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right, until the work actually starts. If 
the contractor has ordered his material or dug a hole in the ground 
you will not save much money. In the case of work that goes in last, 
it might still be possible to make changes. 

Mr. Rivey. In your contracts with private contractors do you have 
a percentage of modifications or changes you can make or is it an iron- 
bound contract in keeping with the specifications? 

Admiral Jetuey. There is nothing iron-bound about it. We have 
unlimited opportunity to amend by change orders. We have found 
from experience, I believe, that the average is about 16 percent 
increase. 

I do not believe it applies now under the present procurement 
regulations which have been relaxed but in normal time we could not 
add another building to that contract. The Comptroller General 
considers that a change of scope and he does not permit that. If we 
had specified 40-foot piles under that building and when they were 
driving it was found that 30-foot or 50-foot piles were needed that 
would be a change order and within the scope because the original 
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building had to have pile foundations. Sometimes you run into quick 
sand or a soft spot you did not expect and that might lead to a change 
order. 

Mr. Rivey. That is one of the things I had in mind. Certain local 
conditions have to be met. Most priv vate contrac tors, if you come to 
something like that, will charge you. 

Admiral Jetitey. You do not make money on change orders. The 
contractor does. You lose the element of competitive bidding be- 
cause the contractor is the only one who can do the work and he 
becomes too conservative in estimating the costs on changed work. 
For that reason I think our officers soon Jearn that the fewer change 
orders the better. 


EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT IN THE CASE OF CHANGE ORDERS 


Mr. Rinsy. What I have in mind is this sash. If he has not already 
ordered them and he could get other sash of similar size to fit these 
openings, is it within your jurisdiction to make the change and get less 
expensive sash? 

Admiral Jetiry. It would’ be within our jurisdiction, but what 
kind of an agreement on costs we could come to, I do not know. As 
a general rule it would not be nearly as much as if we had done it 
before the bids were put in. 

Mr. DonneELLy. I have had considerable experience in construction 
litigation where I have represented the contractors, and I am sur- 
prised to hear this testimony on the other side of the table. The 
contractor as a rule, where these contracts are let after advertising 
and competitive bidding, is subject to deletions of work that may be 
ordered by the Government, and there is a contractual provision for 
equitable adjustment of the contract amount. In other words, the 
Government deletes portions of the work and decreases the contract 
amount accordingly, in an equitable manner. If the contractor is 
dissatisfied, he has a right of administrative appeal only, and has no 
right to sue in the courts. In the Supreme Court of the United States 
it has been held that the contracting officer’s—that is, the Govern- 
ment. officer’s—decision on the facts is final, and further that his 
interpretation of the contract in applying it to the facts is likewise 
final, even though the latter determination is one of law. 

Mr. Karz. That decision is only about 2 months old. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Justice Black wrote one several vears ago. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Moorman case. 

(Norr.—The decision referred to is United States v. Moorman (338 U.S. 457, 
70 S. Ct. 288 (1950). Mr. Katz is referring to United States v. Wunderlich (72 
S. Ct. 154, decided November 26, 1951).) 

Admiral JetteEy. Do you know of any times when we have been 
sued for change order? 

Mr. Karz. I do not think we average two suits a year, and then 
always on a two-by-four contract. 

Mr. Donnetty. Well, the fact that you have so few suits bears out 
the point. The man doing the work has to do business with the 
contracting officers; and, if the officer sees fit to eliminate parts of 
the work, it must be settled by an equitable adjustment. We will go 
into some of this later in these hearings. In the Sixth Naval District, 


steel mesh was eliminated in the runways on jet fields. 
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Mr. Katz. But if we eliminate any work we must pay the con- 
tractor for the efforts he has made and the material he has purchased. 4 
Mr. Donnetxy. An equitable adjustment. 3 







OTHER DETAILS OF MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Getting back to this drawing of the Memphis barracks, we find that 
the sidewalks in the interior courts have reinforced-concrete roofs 
supported by iron columns with built-in lighting. I wonder, Admiral, 
if you would regard that as a frill? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is not going to cost much to keep up, if cover 
is necessary. : 

Mr. Donne tty. Is it necessary? 4 

Admiral Jetutey. I do not know. That depends on Memphis. I ; 
am sorry my experience at Memphis is limited to about half a dozen 
stops between planes. I have been in places where you would want 
to cover over walkways. 

Mr. Donnetty. That gets us to the Navy’s 1948 design criteria, 
which permit coverings for the walks. Of course, the question is the 
effect of Admiral Sherman’s 1951 directive on austerity. 

Let me go to the roof terraces, which require insulation of the roof 
for the benefit of the room below. The terraces are laid with quarry 
tile, and they each have 50 to 60 feet of iron railing around them. Do 
you regard them as a frill? 

Admiral JELLEY. Assuming the purpose is recreation, it would be a 
frill. But I am just guessing. 

Mr. Donne ty. I have examined the plans carefully, and our engi- 
neers have. It appears to be a frill. Is there any other answer? 

Mr. Suutivan. Could I explain the purpose of the walk? In our 
basic design criteria we specify connecting corridors from barracks 
wings to the mess hall. If you did not have these connecting walks 
at Memphis, every one of the dormitories and the day rooms would 
become a corridor or a thoroughfare. It is in essence an outside 
corridor, if you look at the plans of the building. 

Admiral Jettey. I do not think the objection is to the walk. It 
is to the roof. 

Mr. Donne.uy. The architect apparently embodied in this plan 
what Mr. Sullivan suggests. He could have provided interior corri- 
dors, I understand, about 3 feet wide, which would have been ample 
and done away with this necessity of a roof on the outside over the 
sidewalks. But the architect has gone all out in building a very fine 
structure. 

Mr. Sututvan. The Bureau design criteria are based on 100-man 
barracks units connected by covered walks. At Memphis the archi- 
tect elected to connect the wings with dormitories. That necessitated 
a corridor or covered walk in addition to the dormitories. 

Mr. Donne ty. I follow. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Our unit plan arrangement with connecting cor- 
ridors permits men in one wing to go through to the mess hall without 
disturbing the occupants of the other wings. When you make a 
continuous building by connecting the wings with dormitories, you 
must provide corridors inside or outside. The architect in this case 
elected to put them inside. He might just as well have put them 
on the front as an arcade. 
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Mr. Donnetty. The chairman is asking about the enlisted men 
here at the end of the wings [indicating]. 

Mr. Suuiivan. If you look at the plan showing this portion between 
the main wings, there is a corridor in that area. This whole wing 
is a dormitory; and this wing, of course, is all dormitory. But 
within these little areas here there are toilets, and they have 
corridors too. 

Mr. Donne :ty. But the architect could have designed it to provide 
a corridor not more than 5 feet wide to have access to the front of 
the building. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I do not think a 5-foot corridor would be adequate. 
It is too small when you have lots of people. Ordinarily corridors 
should be 6 to 8 feet wide. Men may have to go to the mess hall 
in formation. 

Mr. Donne ty. In the dormitories themselves—march in forma- 
tion? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I do not know. But when you have 900 men you 
need more than a 5-foot corridor. 


COSTLY PROJECTED ENTRANCES AND ARCADES ON MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Mr. Donne ty. I would like to invite the committee’s attention to 
these projections. There are 10, 1 for each of the 10 entrances. They 
extend out 11 feet and are faced on the side with brick. The wing 
walls on either side extend upward diagonally, which is expensive 
brickwork. And here we have one-quarter-inch glass. The trim is 
either cut stone or precast. 

Mr. Suuuivan. It is artificial stone, I believe. 

Mr. DonneE.tiy. The area immediately on the inside is the non- 
commissioned officers’ lounge. The question was raised in our own 
minds as to whether these expensive projections were needed to pro- 
vide lounge space and whether lounges could not be put where the 
roof terraces are. 

The committee will also note these arcades. There are eight of 
them. Couldn’t they be limited in width to provide more space for 
such things as lounge and accommodate more men in there? 


BRICK EXTERIORS ON MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Mr. Suuuiivan. Could I make an observation? This is a barracks 
for men. If built entirely of plain brickwork, it could get awfully 
monotonous. An architect tries to relieve this with a change of color 
or material. You do that to the entrance of your own home or fire- 
place with a little trim or a material of a different color. It is done 
to add interest and relieve the monotony. A building with no character 
or environment could affect the morale of these people. 

Mr. DonneEtxy. You speak of brick getting monotonous. Wouldn’t 
it be just as practical from the viewpoint of durability to have concrete 
block painted with waterproof paint? 

Mr. Suuuiivan. I would like to say a few words on that. That 
building has a reinforced-concrete frame, and the exterior walls are 
4-inch brick veneer backed up with concrete tile. Remove the brick 
and asphalt tile on the floors and you might as well house these men in 
a gasoline service station. 
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Mr. DonneE.ty. Our people have examined permanent armed serv- 
ice buildings right on the site and found them to have concrete block 
painted on the outside. 

Mr. Sututvan. I would say they have leaned backward to save 
money. Ninety percent of these walls at Memphis are painted 
concrete block on the interior. The only place they have gone to face 
tile is in toilet rooms and for wainscoting. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do you think 4-inch brick veneer on these buildings 
is in harmony with austerity which is defined as severe simplicity? 

Mr. Sutiivan. You could interpret a concrete-block building as 
permanent, semipermanent, or temporary. I do not think there is 
anvthine particularly beautiful about a concrete-block building. 

Mr. Rrtey. What did vou experience with moisture with these 
concrete blocks after they had been waterproofed? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I notice from the drawings he has 4 inches of brick 
for waterproofing and uses metal ties to hold the facing of brick 
veneer to the back-up tile. 

Mr. Rirey. I mean if you left off the burned-brick veneer and simply 
waterproofed your concrete block. Do you have any experience as 
to how it stands the weather? 

Mr. Suturvan. I think you could waterproof it. Tt would not look 
too well. You put the brick on to give it an attractive facing. 

Mr. Riuey. I have seen construction in Florida with this concrete 
block, and thev simply have a few decorations with brick to break 
the monotony of the walls and the rest is a bondex material, and thev 
tell me it stands up under the hurricane winds and still resists moisture. 
They simply break the monotony of that wall with a few panels of 
some brick stuck in there. 

Mr. Sutitvan. Usually we have faced our barracks with brick in 
the past. We use a 4-inch brick facing and back it up with tile or 
cinder block, furred and plastered. At Memphis thev have elimi- 
nated the furring and plastering. The reason they went to 8-inch 
back-up tiles was to get more insulating value. T would not say it 
is an expensive wall. It is one of the cheapest type walls vou can 
build. 

Mr. Ritry. You believe that putting burnt brick on the outside 
saves an expensive plaster on the inside. 

Mr. Sutttvan. No. You put the 4-inch outside to give the annear- 
ance of a brick building and back it up with tile, a lightweight tile, to 
give you some insulating value over a solid brick wall. Speaking of 
the brickwork, it is plain running bond. They could have gone to 
Flemish bond and other more expensive bonds. 

Mr. Ritry. The point T am interested in is, brick is prettv high 
and brickmasons are still higher, and T am just wondering whether the 
veneer-brick wall on the outside is worth the price vou pay for it even 
if you leave the plaster off on the inside, or if you have a 12-inch con- 
crete wall with bondex on the outside if that would serve the same 
purpose. JT am interested to know if it would serve the purpose. 

Admiral Jertey. That question eame up in the committee hearing. 
Tt must have been Jast September because T have a copy of a memo 
from Mr. Lambert, September 1951. At that time we asked Memphis 
the estimated cost of various types of construction that thev had 
considered, and these were the figures on 12-inch concrete blocks. 
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Mr. DonneEtty. Page 1059 in this book of hearings held in Septem- 
ber 1951. 

Admiral Jetitny. That is a 12-inch concrete block instead of 8-inch 
as Mr. Sullivan has been talking about—8 inches with brick veneer. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know that I have any answers as to whether 
the 12-inch concrete block would serve the same purpose as the 8-inch 
concrete block faced with brick. 

Mr. Suuiivan. I think it would, if you were satisfied with its appear- 
ance, but there probably would be more maintenance. 

Mr. Riuey. I see. 


NAVY’S INTENTIONS IN MATTER OF AUSTERITY ON MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Mr. Furcoto. On page 947 there is quoted part of Admiral Sher- 
man’s letter—already introduced into the record—which indicates that 
the criteria for military construction which he has set out apparently 
do not take into account any desire to do anything to improve the 
morale of the men. You gave an answer that if the buildings were 
monotonous in appearance it might affect the morale of the men, and 
I perhaps agree with you. However, the fact is that in his letter he 
says that is not to be taken into consideration. The main thing is to 
limit these buildings to “strictly functional’ facilities. Their dura- 
bility is to be consistent with their mission. 

I guess you folks on that side of the table gather that we on this 
side are more interested in these 1948 Navy plans that we have been 
looking at, and apparently we think some of the items in the Memphis 
barracks do not come up to this criteria. I, for one, would like to 
know at some time— 

1. Whether or not you do try to follow these criteria. Whether or 
not you agree with them is another question. 

2. I would like to know, at some time in the reasonably near future, 
what there is in this Memphis plan, and what facilities there are 
here, that you people yourselves feel do not meet these criteria. You 
may think they are necessary for some other reason, but surely I 
think the committee is entitled to have at some time someone with 
authority on that side of the table say, ““‘We think everything meets 
the criteria, or this does and this does not meet the criteria.” We 
have to know whether you people are going by the same yardstick 
that we have to go by on this side of the table. 

[ have gathered from some of the answers that you are not in a 
position to fully answer. It seems to me that we should not go on 
assumptions that the engineer thought this and someone else thought 
that. We should have the considered and the official answer of the 
Navy, or of the ones responsible, that this was necessary and this 
was not necessary or that we perhaps went a little too far on that, 
and so on. Everyone makes a mistake, but we are getting into a 
mix-up, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Potbury has about four or five pages of items 
that will bear further investigation. Within the last week we have 
reviewed the specification with a fine-tooth comb, and he has a number 
of pages of things he wants to look into’in the Memphis area with the 
people doing the job there. 
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He may be satisfied with all or half or none. I would either send 
someone to Memphis with that list to talk to the architect-engineer or 
bring him to Washington. 

Mr. Furcoxo. It seems to me counsel has pointed out several 
pertinent questions on things that might be at variance with what we 
snhistindil the criteria to be. As the record is, in the present state, 
the only things we have are assumptions or guesses. I am not saying 
that critically. But we will not get any place unless someone puts in 
specific answers so we are able to look at them and know, for whatever 
the reasons may be, that you people think it is necessary or it is not 
necessary, or it is necessary even though at variance with the criteria 
of Admiral Sherman’s letter establishing a construction policy. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Chairman, would you prefer that we go to 
Memphis to look at that or that we bring someone from Memphis here 
and make him available for questioning by the committee? We can 
do it either way. 

Mr. Ritey. I think we should have this information and you could 
get more by sending a man to get it, Admiral Jelley. 

Admiral Jetiey. I think it would be good for the committee to go 
to Memphis. 

Mr. Ritey. And possibly the committee should go down there 
later. 

DOES THE NAVY MEAN AUSTERITY? 


Mr. Davis. What assurance do we have, Admiral, that this austerity 
order of January 1951 is more than just window dressing? What 
kind of teeth does the Navy put into the order? 

Admiral Jettry. Well, the teeth would be disciplinary action of 
various kinds for deliberate violation. For something that was not 
deliberate I would feel that officer was not competent to supervise 
construction work. We have not taken any disciplinary action for 
violation of this order. I do not think that any of our reviews and 
inspections have been disregarded. But I don’t know whether $7,000 
worth of cut stone on a $3,500,000 building is a flagrant violation of 
Admiral Sherman’s directive. 

Mr. Davis. It would be awfully hard to prove. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. I.would feel that it was more of an indica- 
tion that the man was not competent to be in charge of large and 
important work rather than requiring court-martial or a letter of 
reprimand. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know of any officer getting a letter of repri- 
mand for failure to exercise good judgment in order to obtain economy? 

Admiral Jettey. Let us have this off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On the record. 

Some of that could be put on the record without naming the men. 

Admiral Jettey. This happened 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Ritey. Without putting places or names on the record? 

Admiral Jetuey. I remember: the men’s. names. 

Mr. Davis. For the benefit of these other officers it might be well 
for this record. 

Admiral Jettey. I would like to correct the record and get our 
Inspector General to give the detail. 
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Mr. Ritey. Suppose you prepare a statement for insertion in the 
reverd at this point in answer to Mr. Davis’ question. 
Admiral Jeviry. I will. 


(Note.—The information was supplied later, and is as follows:) 


LETTERS OF CENSURE FOR VIOLATION OF INSTRUCTIONS 


1, One Civil Engineer Corps officer and his commanding officer both received 
official letters of reprimand from the Secretary of the Navy for demolishing and 
rebuilding a building after authorization had been given for the building’s repair. 
‘Lhe cost of rebuilding was considerably in excess of the original approved estimate 
for repair. 

2. Another civil engineer officer received an official letter of caution for elaborate 
renovation, remodeling, and refurnishing of a building; for slipshod administration 
in the matter; and for exceeding the annual limits of cost for repairs of the building. 


J F Jewry, Chief of Bureau. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESIGN AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Donnetty. In closing, is this Memphis job the sole responsi- 
bility of Yards and Docks or has the Bureau of Aeronautics worked 
it up? 

Admiral Jettey. I would say our client in this case is primarily 
the Technical Training Command and secondly the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties and the commanding officer of the local station. I would say 
our local man had three people to deal with. We are more in the 
position of having these people as clients. The Technical Command, 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and naval air station command. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Are the Bureau of Aeronautics and the naval 
command bound by this austerity requirement? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetity. Would you have had authority when the plans 
and specifications were drawn for the Memphis job, as Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, to delete any items which you regarded 
as not in keeping with austerity? 

Admiral JEtuEy. So far as sash, I do not think the Bureau of 
Aeronautics would have an opinion in a matter of that kind. That 
would be entirely in our own purview. The commanding officer of 
the station might have expressed an opinion on some other points. The 
points you have brought up are mostly within our purview. 

Those on recreation might come from the commanding officer but 
the remainder are more or less within the design engineer’s authority. 


Turspay, Frepruary 19, 1952. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Chairman, could I make an opening statement 
relative to a few points we had yesterday? 

Mr. Rimey. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBLE DELETIONS OF FEATURES IN MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Admiral Je.iey. First, in regard to the question of going to Mem- 
phis and examining the various points our specification people picked 
out as worthy of attention, Commander Stelger who is sitting at the 
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end of the table is catching the first available plane in the afternoon 
for Memphis with two people from our Specification Section. We 
have made arrangements with the architect’s specification writer to 
meet them in Memphis and he will go over our list and be prepared to 
answer the committee’s questions. I hope he can get back late 7 
Wednesday night if he can cover it in time. I would like to bring | 
to your attention, though, that we only have three or four points that 
Mr. Donnelly has raised, so that unless things our people picked out 
coincide with the things he mentioned, we might not be able to answer 
some of his points. ; 
I find that on January 31, the job was reported 13 percent in place =~ 
so there may be things that Commander Stelger encounters that he = 7 
does not consider in accordance with Admiral Sherman’s directive. 
I have authorized Commander Stelger to stop any of that kind of work, 
to investigate whether or not a monetary saving can be made. He 
will be prepared to direct the contractor to stop any particular opera- 
tion, like the brick walls, for example, until they check into what kind 
of a saving can be negotiated with the contractor. 4 
We got some information from Memphis on the steel sash that I 7 
believe Mr. Donnelly said or quoted as $100 a unit. They actually j 
cost $45.52 a piece, total cost of $127,547. The brick wall is estimated 7 
to cost $16,388. I believe yesterday we put a figure of $10,000 inthe | 
record. : 
[Epiror’s Nore.—Mr. Donnelly did not state $100 a unit.] 




























Mr. Davis. You originally guessed 15. 
Admiral Jetiey. I hit it on the nose. Between you and me, I 
guessed $20 a foot and it was about $20 a foot. 1 hope from now on 
to get a little more respect from Mr. Sullivan. 












YARDS AND DOCKS DIRECTIVES ON CONSERVATION 





Finally, it was intimated that we had not sent any directives to the 
field with regard to economy and conservation. We have made a 
cursory check late last night and early this morning and I have gotten 
a number of letters here that we have sent to the field, circular letters; 
just to give you a few typical quotations: 






Design organizations must be alert to restrictions in use of various materials 
and end products as delineated by M-orders and other directives of the National 
Production Authority. Substitute materials should be used to the maximum 
extent compatible with the purpose and permanence of the facility being designed. 4 

Conservation of berrylium, concrete, etce.— 
this is a general letter last April on conservation of materials. I do 
not know whether this applies particularly: 

Conservation of hog bristles; conservation of polytetrafluoroethylene resin. 

Then in addition, we send out approximately every 3 weeks toevery | 
senior officer of the Civil Engineer Corps a summary of our Bureau ™ 
staff meetings and in those I find things like this— a 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy discussed the acute shortage of various 
materials and stressed the necessity of devising substitute materials. 

Senator Johnson’s statement about the necessity of cost conscious- 
ness. We quoted that in full to our offieers. The criteria for the 
determination of the fiscal 1953 public-works program is one which 
we get out this way about 4 weeks before it would get out through the 
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normal course of events. In response to the directive from the Muni- 
tions Board, we stressed the necessity of exercising conservation in 
facilities contracts, utilization of existing facilities, and economy in 
standards of construction. For instance, we gave them a trend of the 
questioning by your committee in the 1952 public works bill. The 
following questions are typical: 

“Are you of the opinion that this is an austere program and that 
these funds are actually needed in view of the large increases in con- 
struction costs?”’ 

‘Were the criteria for this program the same for all three services?’ 

I am concerned about the difference in construction costs per square 
foot as compared with those of the Army and Air Force. What is 
the basis for these costs? 

We had six pages of questions that were asked so that they could 
see What was in the committee’s mind. They would have a picture 
of how you were looking at these public-works projects. Those are 
just a few examples. 

I would like to have permission to furnish for the record a list of 
exhibits of these various letters and both from the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, then from the Chief of Naval Operations and from the 
Office of Naval Material. I believe that is what Mr. Donnelly 
wanted in the first place, but we misunderstood. 

Mr. Rinxy. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Donne tty. I think, Mr. Chairman, if we might have an oppor- 
tunity to examine those documents and perhaps after examination 
propound a few questions to the Admiral, if appropriate before they 
are inserted in the record- 

Admiral JELLEY. Suppose we try to have the whole thing to you 
first thing in the morning? 

Mr. Ritny. We will withhold placing that in the record now, but 
will place it in the appendix to the record. 


’ 


(Nore.—The documents later supplied by the Navy are printed in the appendix 
at p. 307.) 

Mr. Donnetuy. The time sequence is somewhat important. 
Congressman Kirwan wanted to use this room the latter part of the 
week. It would be helpful if you could get the material ready for us, 
so we can work on it late this afternoon. 

Admiral Jeuiry. | will have Mr. Patterson get on the phone. 


EXAMPLES OF OVERDESIGN AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Donnelly is going to ask a series of questions 
concerning information that he feels is necessary in connection with the 
Memphis project and we will ask Commander Stelger to take notes on 
them so that he can obtain this information during the trip. 

Mr. Donnetty. At the outset, the Admiral has made a few opening 
remarks here. On the windows—I have not had an opportunity to 
read yesterday’s record, but I do not believe that 1 said those Truscon 
windows were $100. The note I have here in the brochure reflects 
information furnished by Truscon and the note in my handwriting 
is that they cost up to $100 and my recollection of what [ said yesterday 
was that they ran two to three times the cost of that double hung 
metal sash window with the ventilating panel. 

Admiral Jettey. The $100 stuck in my mind. 
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Mr. Donne xy. So that $45 apiece would be commensurate with 
what I had stated. 

In order to aid Commander Stelger who is going down to Memphis, 
I thought it would be well to go down this list of questions which 
Captain Ventres went down with me last Friday and as I said yester- 
day, this list of questions was crystallized into writing on Friday, but 
previously Captain Ventres and I had gone over the plans cursorily 
and noted some of these things. The first illustration is Mr. Sullivan’s 
statement of yesterday that the inside walls are unpainted concrete 
block. That is not true throughout, is it, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think I meant in the major dormitories, major 
rooms, rather. 

Mr. DonneE.ty. For example, we have in the noncommissioned 
officers’ lounge—that is, the three grades of petty officer and I under- 
stand the chief petty officer, we have a wainscot 5 feet 4 inches high, 
going up the wall, of glazed structural tile with baseboard, and asphalt- 
tile floors. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sutuivan. In which room? 

Mr. Donne tty. In the noncommissioned officers’ lounge. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think so. 

Mr. Donneuiy. And glazed structural tile is considerably more 
expensive than painting the concrete block, is it not? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, with respect to the toilets and scrub rooms, 
the plans and specifications call for ceramic-tile floors. Ceramic tile 
is considerably expensive, is it not, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Suxuivan. It depends on how you look at it; from the stand- 
point of cleanliness and maintenance, it is not expensive. It is the 
best floor you can put in a toilet. 

Mr. Donnetuy. The tile is laid upon concrete, is it not? 

Mr. Suutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You have a monolithic pour of concrete, one 
pour of concrete and the tile laid on it, is that not correct? 

Mr. Suuuivan. In a setting bed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And if the monolithic pour of concrete had been 
given a good trowel finish you would have a surface there that would 
be in keeping with austerity, would you not? 

Admiral Jetiey. That good trowel finish costs a lot of money 
because that involves labor and you would have to really check into 
the detail of that to get the difference in cost. You would really 
need a machine job, a float, to get the floor satisfactory for sanitation. 

Mr. DoNNELLY. It would cost considerably less than ceramic tile. 

Admiral Jettey. We are building a permanent building. We told 
the committee we were building a permanent building and I would 
personally never think of putting a concrete deck in the toilet and 
shower room of a permanent building. Inside of 5 years, vou would 
run into all kinds of trouble in keeping that floor up. We are not 
building a temporary structure out in the desert somewhere. We are 
building the only training station for aviation technicians. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would some cheaper tile serve the purpose just 
as well, for example, quarry tile? 

Admiral Jetuey. I have never seen quarry tile in toilets. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let us go to the noncommissioned officers’ 
lounge where there is asphalt tile laid on top of concrete. Would 
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it not be cheaper to have a trowel finish of concrete rather than have 
concrete and lay on the tile? 

Admiral Je:uey. I do not think so. Asphalt tile on ordinary 
concrete would be cheaper than a hard-troweled concrete, but once 
again that would depend on the wage rates of cement finishers in the 
Memphis area, availability of them, and so forth. In general, though, 
asphalt tile is regarded as one of the cheapest forms of floor finish. 
You will see asphalt-tile floors in most of the low-cost housing because 
it is cheaper to give the concrete a quick finish and put your asphalt 
tile on top than it is to put any other kind of finish down. Anything 
you find in low-cost housing is usually minimum-cost material. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Of course, I am a lawyer, not an engineer, and these 
questions have been suggested by the committee’s engineers. There 
may be room for difference of opinion among engineers as to such 
things as feasibility, durability, maintenance, and cost. 

Admiral Jetury. I think I am wasting your time because we ought 
to be looking at this from Memphis’ point of view. Why don’t we 
address questions to Commander Stelger and let him be prepared to 
answer the things I am trying to answer now. 

Commander SreiGer. Or bring the answers back. 

Mr. Donne .uty. I think I can help him or the committee can help 
him if we go down this list. You indicated in your opening remarks 
he would not know what we had in mind and that is what we are 
doing. Now let us go to the noncommissioned officers’ lounge again. 
We have for the lounge acoustic-tile ceilings. Is that not rather 
expensive? 


NAVY’S DUTY TO EXPLAIN FEATURES OF MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Mr. Furcoto. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I was wondering this: 
You apparently are going to go down the list and point out the differ- 
ent things that the committee’s investigation has indicated may need 
to be checked over. 

I was wondering whether before that is done, | think that should be 
done eventually, but I think there is responsibility on that side of the 
table, too, Mr. Chairman, to see what they can come up with them- 
selves without suggestions from us. It is very possible that if they 
know everything that we are looking for, of course they are going to go 
and check those things as they should. But there may be some 
things that even our own investigators have not found, and I think 
that they naturally, I know I would if I were sitting there, I would go 
in the field with quite a compulsion to dig into it and find things to see 
if they can find such things as we do here. I do not know whether we 
will get the same results by going down the list and having them do it 
or wher we should postpone it for perhaps a day or two until they 
can come back and say, ‘“This is what we found that we think should 
bear looking into.”” I just make the suggestion for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. Ritey. These requests have already” been discussed with 
Captain Ventres. 

Mr. Donne tty. Yes, they have. 

Admiral Jetuey. We only had one list. 

Commander STELGER. Twelve items on that. 

Admiral Jettey. This is the only list that Captain Ventres could 
copy or recall. 
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Mr. DonneE.ty. These are the notes he made. 
Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcolo, I feel that our engineers have uncovered 
certain things that they feel are subject to criticism and unless the 
Navy knows what they are, I don’t believe they would be in a position 
to answer us. 

Mr. Furcoto. I feel that, too. 

Mr. Ritey. And I feel that they are entitled to know what the 
criticism is. Then if they have any suggestions as to how costs can 
be reduced with regard to this building, I think there is an obligation 
on them to point it out to us after they have made their own investiga- 
tion. But I do think that they should have these questions, rather 
criticisms, before them when they go to make this investigation. 
They are sending a man down there to get this information. I think 
he ought to know what he is going for. 

Mr. DonneELLY. Suppose I go down the list and note for the record 
those things that we have detected without asking for an answer at 
this time. 

Mr. Rixey. I think that would be wise. Suppose we do that. 








FURTHER EXAMPLES OF OVERDESIGN AT MEMPHIS 





Mr. Donnetty. I had mentioned acoustic tile ceilings in the non- 
commissioned officers’ lounge. 

The next item is in toilets and scrub rooms. There is suspended 
lath and plaster ceilings in the toilets and in the scrub rooms. Yester- 
day I touched upon the covered walks in the courts of each of the 
10 wings. 

The next item is a matter of pure dress and that is the stone panels 
between the windows on the first and second floors in the dormitory 
proper as distinguished from the entrance, the stone panels which run 
across there in place of the regular brick veneer finish. 

Then we have metal partitions in the showers between each of the 
shower heads, as distinguished from a gymnasium where you would 
have a room with a number of shower heads without partitions 
between the shower heads. 

Then we have an item of marble shelves over the lavatories in the 
wash rooms, marble shelves to put shaving cream, razors, and tooth 
paste on. Just to give you an example, 9 feet 6 inches long over five 
washstands, drawing No. 504982. 

Then the next item we have here is partitions between the bunks 
where the men sleep; they have insulated metal panels between those 
bunks. The Navy has indicated that it is desirable to have something 
between the bunks. However, from the standpoint of breathing, these 
panels do not go up to the ceiling all the way. They go part way. So 
if there is noise, it may be muffled but only to a point. 

I touched yesterday gn the diagonal walls. Then we have 32 dec- 
orative wing walls, one story high and arcades. Our engineers have 
pointed out that almost the most expensive brick work that can be done 
is a diagonal wall of that nature instead of a square corner because of 
the difficulty in cutting your brick to get your diagonal going up. 
The bricklayer cannot lay a plumb down and trim down to a point. 
He has to fix a point above and get an artificial diagonal. 
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Then we have 3-foot concrete roof slab projection around the entire 
perimeter of the barracks which totals 25,920 square feet. And 
deletion of that would save form work, the reinforced concrete itself, 
reinforcing steel which is a scarce item, built-up roofing, tar paper with 
asphalt and paint on the underside of the projection. I think the 
committee should know that this job has built-in drainage that is, 
guttering and downspouts so that the projection over does not relate 
at all to the matter of the carry-off of water. And yesterday I 
mentioned the face brick for the exterior siding; and I believe the 
chairman mentioned painting the concrete block in lieu of the brick 
work. Yesterday, we also mentioned the four one-story sections of 
roof terrace, 15 by 30 feet covered with quarry tile which in turn 
requires double insulation for the roof underneath the roof terrace, 
and the roof terrace itself has 50 to 60 feet of iron pipe railings going 
around it, another scarce material. 

Then in the mess hall itself, we have glazed structural tile base and 
wainscot in all spaces. Again we have face brick for exterior siding 
which could be substituted by painting the concrete block. We also 
have the 3-foot roof projection including a total area of approxi- 
mately 2,868 square feet. And then we have an item of ceiling height, 
17 feet for the ceiling. And the next item is the excessive use of stain- 
less steel throughout galley and cafeteria. 

Admiral Jettey. Did vou mean that you thought the 17-foot height 
was excessive? 

Mr. Donne Ly. Yes, sir. Excessive use of stainless steel through- 
out the galley and cafeteria. _ 1 have aot attempted to list or itemize 
the stainless steel that is used. To give two illustrations of obvious 
excessive use, in the lunchroom where you have cafeteria rail to carry 
your tray on down as you get vour food, there is a panel on the counter 
down here below the railing which is completely stainless steel through- 
out. Then in the galley itself the clean-dish table where they put dry 
dishes, they have stainless steel supports for that table, for example. 
Those are two that I single out at this time. 

Admiral Jetney. You do not want him limited to those two cases 
but any use of stainless steel? 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Yes; the specifications themselves have many, 
many items dealing with stainless steel. Then we have elaborate 
entrance detailing with plate glass in special sash, cut stone paneling, 
and elaborate hollow metal doors. And finally, quarry tile ledges for 
the windows on the inside. 

I pass to the training building. The training building has asphalt 
tile and ceramic tile flooring, and also the most expensive flooring, 
terrazzo tile flooring and terrazzo stairs. Again we have the face 
brick on the exterior. 

The next item is suspended ceilings in stair halls which are there to 
cover the ducts. The ducts are at the top of the stair wells and they 
have suspended ceiling so that the ducts are concealed. 

We have here a separate architectural rendering for the training 
building [indicating]. They prescribe concrete and cut stone coping 
around the tops of the roof here where as a matter of economy a 
terra cotta coping that you so often see on top of apartment houses 
or office buildings would be much cheaper and equally durable. 
Then there are decorative wall projections at the four corners of the 
classroom section. That is the wall that is projected out here which 
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requires three corners instead of one corner and each additional corner 
in brick work is considerably more expensive than one corner... They 
then have a. very elaborate front entrance with much green stone, trim, 
projecting wing walls, and large quarter-inch plate glass. panels 
approximately 6 feet 4 inches square, and decorative terra cotta. 
The two pairs of double doors contain 20 plate glass panels, with 
plate glass above. Then in the training building we have ceiling 
heights in the classrooms of 11 feet 11 inches; and we keep in mind 
that the training building is air-conditioned throughout so that when 
you consider the ceiling heights you might also consider the air- 
conditioning that is provided. Then also there are separate toilets 
provided for men, for instructors, and for officers. As we read the 
plans, there are separate toilet facilities for instructors as against 
officers, so that there are three sets of toilets. 

Then there is an elaborate program clock and bell system and public 
address system which might be rendered somewhat more austere if a 
public address system were necessary, and also an intercommuni- 
cation system. In addition, there are in the class rooms themselves, 
the ordinary slate black boards, held in place by special aluminum 
trim with an aluminum rail at the bottom for chalk and erasers. 
They are called the chalkboards and the tackboards—I take it the tack 
board is where they tack up a drawing of some kind. The specification 
on that—I think I should read it since it is only one sentence: 

Trim and chalk trough shall be extruded aluminum of proper shape and thick- 
ness to produce the strength required; aluminum shall have an alumlited finish. 

Then in the class rooms there are metal window ledges for the 
windows and metal partitions between the class rooms. The window 
hardware is bronze which as I understand building materials is one 
of the most expensive types of window hardware. 

Then we get into this. There are three complete ice water systems 
in this Memphis project including refrigerating machine, insulated 
storage tank, piping values for automatic operation in lieu of, for 
example, electric water coolers one to a floor or one to a dormitory 
wing, and the like. 

I have not read everything on the list, but we can make this avail- 
able. I think I have read enough. 

Admiral JeLLtey. Suppose we take that and photostat it and get 
the original back to you. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Donnelly, will you proceed with the presentation, 
then? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Admiral, yesterday afternoon Congressman Davis asked that there 
be produced here this morning a copy of the monthly report for Mem- 
phis so that be and the other committee members might see it. 

Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Glenn has that report. 

This is the standard form we get from every location. 

Mr. Rivey. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The report ap pears ON Opposite page.) 


r 


Mr. Gienn. The first item there is the contract at Memphis. 
Mr. Rivey. January 31, 1952. I was looking for the date. 
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requires three corners instead of one corner and each additional corner 
in brick work is considerably more expensive than one corner... They 
then have a very elaborate front entrance with much green stone, trim, 
projecting wing walls, and large quarter-inch plate glass. panels 
approximately 6 feet 4 inches square, and decorative terra cotta. 
The two pairs of double doors contain 20 plate glass panels, with 
plate glass above. Then in the training building we have ceiling 
heights in the classrooms of 11 feet 11 inches; and we keep in mind 
that the training building is air-conditioned throughout so that when 
you consider the ceiling heights you might also consider the air- 
conditioning that is provided. Then also there are separate toilets 
provided for men, for instructors, and for officers. As we read the 
plans, there are separate toilet facilities for instructors as against 
officers, so that there are three sets of toilets. 

Then there is an elaborate program clock and bell system and public 
address system which might be rendered somewhat more austere if a 
public address system were necessary, and also an intercommuni- 
cation system. In addition, there are in the class rooms themselves, 
the ordinary slate black boards, held in place by special aluminum 
trim with an aluminum rail at the bottom for chalk and erasers, 
They are called the chalkboards and the tackboards—I take it the tack 
board is where they tack up a drawing of some kind. The specification 
on that—lI think I should read it since it is only one sentence: 

Trim and chalk trough shall be extruded aluminum of proper shape and thick- 
ness to produce the strength required; aluminum shall have an alumlited finish. 

Then in the class rooms there are metal window ledges for the 
windows and metal partitions between the class rooms. The window 
hardware is bronze which as I understand building materials is one 
of the most expensive types of window hardware. 

Then we get into this. There are three complete ice water systems 
in this Memphis project including refrigerating machine, insulated 
storage tank, piping values for automatic operation in lieu of, for 
example, electric water coolers one to a floor or one to a dormitory 
wing, and the like. 

I have not read everything on the list, but we can make this avail- 
able. I think I have read enough. 

Admiral JeLLey. Suppose we take that and photostat it and get 
the original back to you. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Donnelly, will you proceed with the presentation, 
then? 

Mr. Donne ty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Admiral, yesterday afternoon Congressman Davis asked that there 
be produced here this morning a copy of the monthly report for Mem- 
phis so that be and the other committee members might see it. 

Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Glenn has that report. 

This is the standard form we get from every location. 

Mr. Rixey. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The report apponss on opposite page.) 
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Mr. GLENN. e first item there is the contract at Memphis. 
Mr. Rivey. January 31, 1952. I was looking for the date. 
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requires three corners instead of one corner and each additional corner 
in brick work is considerably more expensive than one corner... They 
then have a very elaborate front entrance with much green stone,trim, 
projecting wing walls, and large quarter-inch plate glass. panels 
approximately 6 feet 4 inches square, and decorative terra cotta. 

he two pairs of double doors contain 20 plate glass panels, with 
plate glass above. Then in the training building we have ceiling 
heights in the classrooms of 11 feet 11 inches; and we keep in mind 
that the training building is air-conditioned throughout so that when 
you consider the ceiling heights you might also consider the air- 
conditioning that is provided. Then also there are separate toilets 
provided for men, for instructors, and for officers. As we read the 
plans, there are separate toilet facilities for instructors as against 
officers, so that there are three sets of toilets. 

Then there is an elaborate program clock and bell system and public 
address system which might be rendered somewhat more austere if a 
public address system were necessary, and also an intercommuni- 
cation system. In addition, there are in the class rooms themselves, 
the ordinary slate black boards, held in place by special aluminum 
trim with an aluminum rail at the bottom for chalk and erasers. 
They are called the chalkboards and the tackboards—I take it the tack 
board is where they tack up a drawing of some kind. The specification 
on that—lI think I should read it since it is only one sentence: 

Trim and chalk trough shall be extruded aluminum of proper shape and thick- 
ness to produce the strength required; aluminum shall have an alumlited finish. 

Then in the class rooms there are metal window ledges for the 
windows and metal partitions between the class rooms. The window 
hardware is bronze which as I understand building materials is one 
of the most expensive types of window hardware. 

Then we get into this. There are three complete ice water systems 
in this Memphis project including refrigerating machine, insulated 
storage tank, piping values for automatic operation in lieu of, for 
example, electric water coolers one to a floor or one to a dormitory 
wing, and the like. 

I have not read everything on the list, but we can make this avail- 
able. I think I have read enough. 

Admiral JeLttey. Suppose we take that and photostat it and get 
the original back to you. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Donnelly, will you proceed with the presentation, 
then? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Admiral, yesterday afternoon Congressman Davis asked that there 
be produced here this morning a copy of the monthly report for Mem- 
phis so that be and the other committee members might see it. 

Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Glenn has that report. 

This is the standard form we get from every location. 

Mr. Riey. It will be printed in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Guenn. That is right. This line 2 is the additional aviation 
facilities; line 3 is 2 barracks buildings; 4 is the mess hall and 5 is 
the training building. 

Here are the percentages of completion: 13 for barracks, 9 ior the 
mess hall, and 16 for the training building. 

Mr. Davis. May I interrupt you to ask just one question there? 

When the Army engineers present us with a percentage of com- 
pletion, what they actually mean is that that percentage of the 
authorized money has been spent. What do those percentages mean 
oa this table? 

Mr. GuENN. This is the estimated completion at the site. 

Mr. Davis. Physical construction? 

Mr. Guenn. Physical construction; yes, sir. This amount here, 
off-site, is, well, the estimated materials on hand and things like that, 
you see. As I understand it, all the materials have been ordered for 
this. 

Now, we go on down to this next line here. We get over into here, 
“Remarks” column, and we have line 3, above, “‘Footings completed.” 
That is the mess hall; footings completed, concrete columns and second- 
floor slabs poured on three of the five west barracks units. That is, 
they call one the east-barracks unit and the other the west-barracks 
unit. They have the jcotings poured on those. 

In line 4, ‘‘Remarks”’ column, which is the mess hall, we have: 
“Footings and basement walls poured. Floor slab held up for details 
of boiler-room equipment.” 

Then on line 5, “Remarks” column, the training building, we have 
“Footings completed. Basement walls and floors completed and 
backfilled. Approximately 25 percent floor slabs, columns and roof 
slabs of main classroom wing poured.”” And then we have a note; 
“Amounts shown in column 22 corrected to exclude materials de- 
livered but not placed.’”’ Column 22 is the cost of work in place, 
cumulative to date. For the barracks buildings, they have $543,550; 
mess hall $109,275; for training building, $327,785. 

Mr. DonNELLY. $980,610, total. 

Mr. Furcoio. Spent already? 

Mr. Guienn. Vouchers approved; that is the total vouchers approved 


| to date of this report, $824,665. 


Admiral Jetty. We pay periodically, weekly or twice a month or 
monthly depending on the size of the job: in relation to what the 
contractor has actually spent for labor and materials. We do hold 


' back 10 percent for a certain proportion of the job. Then 5 percent 


so that we are always owing him money. 
Mr. Davis. Now, is this correct, that Captain Eckberg and you 


have a tentative completion table. 


Mr. GuEenn. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. At the various phases. When this comes in, you 
place this report alongside of what you have expected that they ought 
to have done, and then vou expect this report to give you an explana- 
tion as there frequently is here of cases where they are not in accord- 


ance with that schedule. 


Mr. Guenn. They do set up a schedule. I have not the schedule 


which they have set up for this contract. I don’t believe I have. 1 
s(didn’t look specifically fo see whether I have it or not. 
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Mr. Donnetty. The dates shown for completion are here m columns 
15 and 16, if that answers your question in part. Usable completion 
is shown here as October 1952 for the barracks and for the mess hall 
and September 1952 for the training building, with final completion 
for the barracks and mess hall in November of this year and for the 
training building in October of this year. 

Mr. Guienn. I would like to point out another thing, sir. This 
column right here, column 18, reflects the schedule for completion at 
this date, so the schedule for completion at this date was 30 percent. 
Actually, he is 17 percent behind his schedule at this point for the 
barracks. On the mess hall, his schedule of completion was 25 per- 
cent. He is 16 percent behind schedule on that. On the training 
building, he has a schedule of 33 percent and is 17 percent behind 
schedule on that. 

Mr. Ritey. I notice that column 28, the ‘‘Cause for delay’’ column 
in this has the figure 32. 

Mr. Guenn. I am sorry I do not know about that. 

Mr. Ritey. That must be a code figure. 

Mr. Guenn. I just picked up this one report for Memphis and [ 
failed to get the code on that. 

Notr.—The explanation for the code symbol “32’’—which is ‘inclement 
weather’’—has been inserted in the progress report, printed above. 


Here is the total stipulated cost. 
REASONS FOR CONSTRUCTION DELAYS 


Admiral Je.itey. I would like to comment that those delays are 
typical of prac tically every one of our contracts. Every one of our 
contracts that was let after July 1, 1951, is behind schedule up to 
25 or 30 percent. The ones that got underway before last July 1st 
seem to have been able to get their materials ordered better and get 
better deliveries on it. They are not as far behind. But the con- 
tracts that were let in the last 6 or 8 months are slowed down. So 
I would say his performance is average with other contracts. 

Mr. Guenn. The weather down there is pretty bad at this time of 
year, too. 

Admiral JeLttey. We have had terrific delays in California this 
winter for the first time in years on account of the weather. 

Mr. Riiey. The principal cause of delay is in obtaining materials? 

Admiral Jettey. I was very much impressed with a survey we just 
made on all our jobs; on only three of our contracts is delay attributed 
to inefficient performance on the part of the contractor, that is, poorly 
organized or poorly staffed or poorly manned. That is around 1 per- 
cent. That is excellent performance at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. When you don’t get material, though, Admiral, there 
is a tendency on the part of the workers to slow down a little bit, 
not intentionally probably, but it is just an effect that comes from—— 

Admiral Jetiey. A prudent contractor will have material piled up 
all over the place before he brings men in 80 they can work against 
something. If brick arrives a truck load a d ay, that is one thing, but 
if you have brick piled up all over the place, they work faster. I 
have noticed good contractors do that frequently. 
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Mr. Ritey. The contractor takes that loss on a firm bid contract. 
And this Memphis job is a competitive bid proposition, is it not? 
Or is it. not a cost-plus? 

? . . . ae . ° 
Admiral Jettny. As most of our jobs are, it is a competitive bid job. 
Mr. Rivey. Not a negotiated or cost-plus-fee contract? 

Admiral Jeuiuny. No. 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave our discussion of that report, | wonder 
if we could ask Mr. Glenn to insert a statement as to what that 32 
actually does mean as to cause for delay on that chart. 

Admiral Jetury. The code? 

Mr. Ritey. The code number 32. 

Mr. Davis. Just insert it in there. 

Mr. Donnetty. I wonder if we might have this to put in the record. 
this document? 

(Nore.—It is printed above, at the outset of the discussion of its contents.) 

Mr. GLENN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne.ty. In doing it, then, Mr. Glenn, suppose we put a 
footnote here, you see, so that the explanation that you give in response 
to Congressman Davis’ question will be on the doc ument in print. 
Also, since this document relates to more than one contract, 1 take 
it that it would be well to delete the other material that is on the page. 

Admiral Je,tey. Do you want us to mark that up, Mr. Donnelly? 

Mr. Donne ty. I think I followed you enough to do it now. 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES FOR CONTRACTORS’ DELAYS, AND EXTENSIONS 
OF TIME 


With respect to the colloquy here on delay, the contractor at 
Memphis prescribes liquidated damage penalty for delay beyond the 
required completion date. The completion period for barracks and 
subsistence building is 400 days with penalty of $950 a day thereafter 
and for the training building, completion period of 360 days with a 
penalty of $375 a day thereafter. Our entire study of military con- 
struction by the Army, Navy, and Air Force indicates that the 
planning of projects has been compacted into unduly short periods of 
time. In some cases the planning is so deficient that when bids are 
advertised the plans do not even go out to the contractors so they 
know what they are bidding on. And in many cases unrealistic 
completion dates are set for the contractors, with high liquidated 
damage penalties. 

Now, here we have a completion schedule for Memphis set up with 
rather ‘stringent penalties, and I would like to ask the Admiral 
whether it is the Navy practice to assess these liquidated damage 
penalties against contractors for delay in completion? 

Admiral Je.iey. In practice, it is very seldom that we are able to 
assess liquidated damages as there is good and sufficient reason or 
excuse in most cases, but I would like to ask Mr. Katz to talk about 
that subject in general. He is manager of the Contact Branch and 
he gets every request for extension of time and is much more familiar 
with it than I am. 

Mr. Karz. Well, I might say that the liquidated damages clause 
is a standard clause as you no doubt know, Mr. Donnelly. ‘You have 
seen those contracts. They very same contract clause that provides 
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for the assessment of liquidated damages also provides that the dam- 
ages shall not be assessed if we find that the delay was excusable. 
And the contract sets up general types of excusable delays:, Storm, 
act of God, and so forth. Back around 1947 or 1948 we decided to 
adopt a liberal interpretation of that clause. We have therefore 
instructed our field personnel and the people in the Bureau that 
unless a contractor has deliberately laid down on the job, unless he 
has practically thumbed ‘his nose at us on the job, we will find a 
way to let him out if the delays are beyond his control. . In not one 
case out of 50 do we actually compel the man to pay the liquidate« 
damages. Recently we have had a lot of complaints by contractors 
that they will be delayed by the priority system, by the allocations 
of materials. It was my opinion that our contract clause gave the 
contractors an out on that. But just to give them reassurance we 
now include in all of our specifications a point-blank statement that 
if they are delayed by the priority or allocations system it will be 
excusable. 

Mr. Furcoio. May IJ ask a question, Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Karz. Surely. 

Mr. Furcouio. That letter that the contractor in Memphis wrote 
seemed to make a point of the fact that one of the difficulties in getting 
other contractors to bid were these stringent penalty clauses. Yet, in 
your words, you indicate very clearly that the average contractor who 
knows his way around is going to know that those clauses do not 
mean a darn. I do not know whether that squares with the facts or 
not, but your answer to me seems a little bit confusing in view of what 
this other contractor pointed out. I think that the admiral or some- 
one mentioned. the other day that that was true—most of the con- 
tractors——— 

Mr. Karz. The contractor who knows his way around on Navy 
construction contracts knows that he will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a time extension if there is an excusable delay. I was surprised 
when I read the letter you refer to and I came to two conclusions: 
One, that it was a contractor who was not familiar with Navy work; 
and two, that for one reason or another he did not think it worth 
while to ask Captain Eckberg or Commander Root how we interpret 
these things? We can explain just so much in writing, and I think 
you will agree that it would not be good policy for us to say in writing, 
“Don’t worry, fellows, we don’t really mean to make you pay liqui- 
dated damages.” 

Mr. Furcoto. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Karz. But if that contractor had come to us and asked—and 
a good many do—we would have managed to give him sufficient 
reassurance on those points. There is no question about our policy. 
If Admiral Jelley led you to expect anything else, he did not mean to. 
He has helped to make that policy. 

Mr. Furcoto. Just to clear it up in my own mind, would you say 
that as far as contractors not bidding on Navy work, because of the 


fact that they are afraid of these stringent penalties, would it be your 


opinion in view of your experience, that that really is not too much 
of an objection or too much of a point to be made? 

Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is what I was interested in. 
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Admiral Jettey. One other point, Mr. Katz. Did you check into 
the size of the liquidated damages? Is that in accordance with the 
formula that we use, or is it higher or lower? 

Mr. Karz. Just about up with our formula. We have a scale for 
liquidated damages and the amount of the damages we set up depends 
on the estimated amount of the contract. If my quick arithmetic 
is holding up (and I am not too confident of that), we start with about 
$300 a day for a $1 million contract; a $5 million contract would be 
about $1,300 a day. Now, that scale was fixed a long time ago—long 
before inflation—and I have generally considered it a little bit low 
for these days. That is a matter of opinion, of course. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Katz, in your comments to the committee 
just now, two things struck me, and again I can say this from a back- 
cround of some experience in construction litigation representing both 
contractors and the Government: the liquidated damage penalty is 
in the contract and may be enforced. 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The general contracting business is a tough busi- 
ness and many of them go broke over the long haul. It is not unusual 
to find bonding companies stepping in to complete jobs. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Katz. You are talking about Navy contracts? It does not 
happen a half dozen times a year that we have to default a contract 
and have the bonding company step in, even if it is common in the 
industry. 

Mr. Donnexuy. On this liquidated damage provision, that brings 
me to the discussion here yesterday, for example, on deletions of work 
from a contract by change order. Isn’t the amount of liquidated 
damage penalty determined at the end of the contract while the Navy 
has still a retent of 5 percent in its pockets which has not been paid 
to the contractor? 

Mr. Karz. It is generally determined at the end but if the man is 
running well behind, we have an order out to the field men to take a 
look at the situation for the purpose of determining whether we 
should start holding up payments. Then there are cases where the 
officer in charge comes to us before the end of the contract, in order 
to avoid holding up payments and says, “I think this man should 
have a time extension right now.’”’ There are even cases where vou 
cannot tell the extent of the time extension. You order electrical 
material today and you just do not know when you will get it, so we 
vive the contractor an interim time extension until we can determine 
exactly when he is likely to get the material. 

Admiral Jettey. Did you mean that where there is a change order 
made, time is taken into account? It is. The change order has two 
features: first, the dollars, whether you add or deduct dollars; and 
second, whether vou add or deduct time. It is very seldom that if 
vou delete something on a job that you reduce the time. Because it 
is working in with dozens of other things in the building and taking 
one thing out really does not affect the completion of the building as 
a whole. 

_ Mr. Donnetiy. That is true, but the point I would like to estab- 
lish is this: that the bargaining power, the superior bargaining power 
under the standard-form contract, lies with the contracting officer 
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because he has discretion which is not reviewable in any court, as, for 
example, the equitable adjustment on a deductive change order for 
work deletion; and, secondly, on liquidated damages. It is dis- 
cretionary as to how the liquidated-damage clause is interpreted. 
Mr. Katz mentioned a few of the causes: act of God, for example, 
or very adverse weather conditions, and the like. But, then again, 
that is still a matter of discretion with the contracting officers. Is 
that not correct, Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Karz. Yes, insofar as the facts are concerned. Courts may 
review matters of law where they are in issue, but findings of fact by 
the contracting officer are subject to appeal only to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and that is final. 

Admiral Jetuey. I would like to say in my experience, Mr. Don- 
nelly—and many times I have had to sit down with contractors and 
negotiate a change order—lI have always felt that the contractor was 
getting the best of the deal. Now, maybe he felt that the Navy was 
getting the best of the deal. That tends to make a good bargain. 
But generally I felt at a disadvantage every time because he was the 
logical one to do the work. It was decided it had to be done, and he 
was the one that set the price. And my greatest difficulty was finding 
something to compare his estimates with, something he had been 
doing on that particular project a week or 2 weeks before. My 
personal feeling was that the contractor was the one who had the 
whip hand, not the contracting officer. 

Mr. Furco.o. Better keep that off the record. 

Admiral JeLutey. I don’t do that kind of work any more. I think 
it is safe. 

Of course, the court decision you refer to only hit us a few months 
ago. 

Mr. DonnELLy. Two years. 

Admiral JeLLey. Even then, I must say we do not agree with the 
Supreme Court. We do not want to be in a position where we are 
a dictator and no one can go beyond us to the courts. So, I do not 
think our officers have had the idea that their actions were not re- 
viewable up until October or November, when that Supreme Court 
decision was made. 

Mr. Karz. Mr. Donnelly is talking of the Moorman decision, which 
is 2 years old, and we are talking about the Wunderlich case, which is 
3 or 4 months old. So, we are both right; we are talking about 
different cases related to each other. 

Mr. DonneE.ty. That is correct. 

Now, my second observation is this: that the committee will see 
on other jobs that contractors play the game to protect themselves 
from liquidated-damage penalties. They build up claims for time 
extensions. They very carefully watch the Navy officer in charge of 
construction with respect to his own planning and scheduling, and 
they build up claims for time extension very early in the job; and in 
some of these areas, as the committee will see, the Navy itself, I be- 
lieve, is deficient in their own planning of a job which they are super- 
vising. 

Admiral Jettey. He has to, Mr. Donnelly, because we require. that 
in case of any claim for time, whether it is caused by a flood or act of 
God, he has to let us know in writing within a short period; 5 days, 
is it not? 
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Mr. Karz. Ten days; although that is a rule that we waive fre- 
quently. : 

Mr. Donnetiy. What I have in mind, as the committee will see, 
is not flood or act of God but, for example, when Navy comes 
here and tells the committee ‘‘We must have money now in the sup- 
plemental, money to build this particular field,’ and there is a rush to 
draw plans and specifications, there is a rush to award the contract 
and there isa rush for completion, and the contractor gets a quarter 
of the way through and the Navy says, ‘Well, we won’t have the 
lighting for another year, the lighting equipment that goes on the 
field,” so the rush about the whole matter is completely unnecessary. 

Admiral Jettey. He must report anything that would delay the 
job, even the Government’s own action, to the officer in charge. He is 
supposed to speak up within 10 days and say, “In view of the fact 
that you say this Government material is not available, or you cannot 
turn this section of land over to me to work on, delay starts from such- 
and-such a date.” 

Mr. Donne.iy. The committee will see down in Norfolk, as we get 
into it, that the contractor is building a runway; he has his forces on 
the job. He has heavy machinery on the job, and he has his payroll 
going, and then suddenly there is an omission on the part of the Navy 
down there. Removal of a duct is found to be necessary, and it takes 
11 weeks of study by the Navy, as I remember, 11 weeks to decide 
whether or not to move the duct. In the meantime, the job is just 
standing there with the expense going on. And then beyond that, for 
example, there is a question of where a fence is going to be put up. 
So, he goes down the field and he puts up a fence and digs his post 
holes and puts concrete down and starts to construct a fence. The 
Navy then decides to move it, and move it he does; and that builds 
up the expense. 

Admiral Jettey. | am surprised that I had not heard of that sooner, 
because the vice president of that company is one of our retired civil- 
engineer admirals. He has not hesitated to chew my ear before if he 
were delayed. Iam surprised I had not heard of those cases. 

Mr. Katz. You are not talking about liquidated damages, then; 
but about the actual damage that a contractor suffers through delay. 
Of course, you know the courts say we cannot pay him for that. We 
have no choice. 

Mr. Donne iy. I am talking about a cause for time extension. 
You only mentioned a few, such as act of God and the like. I am 
talking about the deficiencies in the Navy’s own construction super- 
vision of a job under way and the Navy’s own planning of a job. 
That builds up the time extensions and washes out or mitigates the 
liquidated damage. 

Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnzetty. Any other questions on this? 


EFFECT OF ANTICIPATED DELAYS ON BID AMOUNTS 


Mr. Ritrxy. Would not these delays to an experienced contractor 
cause him to increase the amount that he bids; so, in the long run, it 
costs the Government more money? 

Admiral Jettey. Theoretically, yes; but contractors are ever 
optimistic. If he puts in a price for what delays might be caused by 
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the Navy, he knows that some other fellow who is bidding and whio 
has not done a job for the Navy before would not put them in. | 
think our general reputation undoubtedly affects the prices. If we 
have a reputation of being very strict and tough with contractors, 
they are just going to be a little more liberal in estimates, because the 
do not know what they are coming up against. But it would be 
pretty hard to determine. From what I have heard from the con- 
tractors, I think our reputation is good and we do get a rock-bottom 
price. 

Mr. Donne uty. In line with your question, I understand from 
our own study that the contractors put in their bids items that the) 
call ‘eontingencies,’’ which often run 15 percent to take care o! 
what you mentioned here. 

Admiral Jetiey. Of course, for the fence and the duct line you 
cited, there would be some adjustment made in the change order 
Now, while we could not perhaps say, well—I have not made a 
change order for so long perhaps you had better answer that—when 
they write a change order to take care of that unforeseen duct line. 
would the contractor get any credit for office overhead to carry on 
for an additional month? 

Mr. Karz. Surely. He gets estimated costs of labor and materials 
plus overhead plus a fixed profit of 6 percent; that is what we provide 
for in our contracts. 

Admiral Jetuey. The contractor would not be out of pocket 
entirely because the Navy had not known about that duct line when 
they drew the plans. 

Mr. Donne ty. He is being paid. The Government is paying. 

Admiral Jettey. So, it is an additional cost for the Government, 
not for the contractor. 

Mr. Donne tty. Exactly. I think that the study will show that 
the Navy and all the services might, by more emphasis on planning, 
eliminate a lot of those situations that exist and are costly to the 
taxpayers. 


PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATE OF MEMPHIS PROJECT 


Admiral, yesterday I read a summary of the Memphis job which 
we had written up from data furnished by the Sixth Naval District, 
and I read the statement that the contract amount of $6,184,399, 
which included the change order adding the two wings, was approxi- 
mately $2 million in excess of the preliminary cost estimate. And you 
had raised a question as to whether that was an accurate statement 
I have confirmed it here. 

Admiral Jettey. I have confirmed it, too, Mr. Donnelly. I was 
speaking of the figures we had quoted the committee, which, as | 
recall, were in round figures $2,000 a man for barracks, $500 or $600 a 
man for messing. And the Memphis costs were in line with that. 
However, when I called Captain Eckberg last night to arrange to have 
somebody at Memphis today, I asked him about that, and he said the 
architect had been very optimistic in his initial cost estimates, so 
that your statement yesterday \ was quite correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. I wonder if that actually explains the data that 
we have here. The preliminary cost estimate shown on this document 
furnished by the Sixth Naval District is $3,957,000. which is sub- 
stantially less than $6 million. 
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A seasi See 

Admiral Je.ttey. Does that include the training building, too, or 
just the barracks? 

Mr. Donne Ly. It is the entire job, contract NOy 27274, and it is 
all three operations: The barracks, mess hall, and training building. 
The dates shown on this document are August 3, 1951, as the date of 
initial allotment; date of advertisement, May 15, 1951; date of bid 
opening, June 15, 1951. Number of bids received from contractors, 
three. 

[ would like to ask whether the $3,957,000 was the architect's 
cost estimate; that is, the architect-engineer who drew the plans and 
specifications. 

Admiral Jetiuey. I understand from Captain Eckberg it was an 
estimate which the Navy gave the architect to work against. 

(NotE.—The Navy subsequently supplied the following explanation of the 
cost estimates for Memphis:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BurREAU oF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1952. 
Joun J. Donnetty, Esq. 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DonneELLY: In accordance with your request, this will supplement 
and further clarify my letter of February 28, regarding estimates for barracks, 
mess hall, and training building at the Naval Air Technical Training Center, 
Memphis, Tenn., obtained in the Sixth Naval District by your investigators. 

Public Law 910 of the Eighty-first Congress authorized $11,585,000 for facilities 
at the center. By Public Law 911, the Eighty-first Congress appropriated 
$6,020,000 for the facilities. 

Of the $6,020,000 appropriated, 5 percent or $301,000 was administratively set 
aside for design, investigation, etc., leaving a total available for construction and 
land acquisition of $5,719,000. This $5,719,000 was divided by the district public- 
works officer of the Sixth Naval District as follows: 


ES EES 2 RO RRR, ae SURRCRTEEN, vee UE OUEN or atone ageetS SUN ee Weeeae 
eT RO SEAR ite ae sali Spare ala ee eg RE a ca ._.. 1, 642, 000 
Barren meat Pegs tml 520k ee es) fe feist Zevro: coe 


Tremmite tyeasae fos i oie Os. Daath ae Chet a is 8 1, 187, 000 


NN 6 od ees a CN ha ae on ee Oe 


The sum of the figures for barracks, mess hall, and training building—namely, 
$3,957,000—was furnished the architect-engineer as an estimate of construction 
cost in a letter to him from the district public-works officer. This letter was 
notification to the architect-engineer of an award for A. & E. services contract 
NOy 24802. The figure of $3,957,000, which accords with the figure given the 
investigators in the tabulation made at the Sixth Naval District headquarters, 
was arrived at prior to the preparation of detailed plans and specifications. 

As stated in the letter to you of February 28, 1952, the contractor’s preliminary 

estimate was $5,437,755.64, which was later revised to $4,713,362.95. 
_ With the elimination of two barracks wings and a wing on the training build- 
ing, this estimate was reduced to $3,853,500, which did not include connecting 
and off-site utilities. The contractor has also stated that ‘These estimates, 
being made before all complete information was designed regarding the electrical 
and mechanical work, were obviously low.”’ 

The breakdown of the $3,853,500 estimate is as follows: 


Barracks, mess hall, and training building 


|. Barracks with one wing of each building deducted. ___- ....-... $2, 089; 500 
2. RRO RON LL LS od is eel cd 629, 000 
3. Training building without center wing and air conditioning_..... 1, 135, 000 

AMM oc Bau ee ee I oh en Boe ates ae Sea 3, 853, 500 
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Since, as indicated in our letter of February 28, 1952, the contractor made no 
final estimate prior to request for bids, no determination was made as to amounts 
to be added to the preliminary estimate for inclusion of utilities or to increase 
the amount for mechanical and electrical work, which would have served to 
augment the $3,853,500 figure to make it all-inclusive and comparable to the bid 
of $5,444,637. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Hunter, 
Captain, CEC, USN, 
Deputy Chief of Bureau. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LESS COSTLY BUT EQUALLY DURABLE 


I wonder if for the benefit of the committee, the Bureau would take 
the standard design criteria of 1948 for barracks which we have all 
looked at and furnish a statement of the types of construction ma- 
terials that would go to make an austere building, that is, a perma- 
nent durable building, and yet use austere materials. I have had a 
list prepared by the committee engineers. We have a number of 
items which would be in the standard construction operation, such 
as, for example, footings, foundation walls, first floor, exterior walls, 
center supports, second floor, roofs, stairs, interior partitions, interior 
finishes, doors and interior trim, and so on. I will not read the list 
through. But we have an idea from the committee engineers as to 
what austerity and durability would be in construction, and I wonder 
if the Bureau could furnish a list of that type. 

Admiral Jettey. We will be glad to work up something like that. 
In what detail? Did they have three different materials for each of 
those, or six, or how far should we go? We will have to work on it 
for a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Donne ty. I believe, Admiral, it would be better to specify 
several alternatives with respect to durability and economy as has 
been done, for example, by the Air Force because your barracks 
building will vary with the climate as you pointed out yesterday. 

Admiral Jettey. We will be glad to werk up such a list. 

(Notre.—The Navy subsequently compiled this data. It is printed 
in the appendix at p. 305.) 


Poss1BLE UNIFICATION AMONG THE SERVICES ON BARRACKS CRITERIA 


Mr. Donne tty. Now, the over-all subject of barracks which have 
been high-lighted to some extent by Memphis, in the hearings up to 
this point, gives an idea of what might be accomplished by way of 
standardization of design by the three services. In other words, we 
have unification in 72 square feet per man sleeping space. Could 
there not be unification with respect to gross area per man? 

Admiral Jettey. We have people studying that question right now 
as a result of your request. 

Mr. Donne.iy. That seems to be an excellent catchhold for the 
entire problem. We have asked your Bureau to prepare the area 
figures for the standard criteria which the committee has examined 
here, to furnish a basis of a comparison with the other services, and 
I am sure they will show that the Navy is far in excess of the other 
two services by way of space. I hand one of these to each member 
of the committee. 
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Admiral JeLuey. I do not think your own figures here will show that. 
We are bringing up the tail end. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me qualify. 

Admiral Jetuey. I do think we are in excess of what. your commit- 
tee engineers say. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Army and the Air Force have indicated that 
they intend to confine their construction operations to 120 square 
feet gross per man and we have the figures here for the record. 

Admiral Jeviey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. What we did yesterday was look at this document 
which was typewritten and dated February 15, 1952, which compared 
Memphis as against the standard criteria. (The document referred 
to, and related documents, -is printed above at pp. 34, 35-37.) Now, 
we have the Navy’s take-off of footage from their plans, and you see 
over here how they arrived at the 143 feet for the standard criteria. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert this take-off in the record at 
this point, 

Mr. Rixery. It will be inserted here. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1, Location of unit and using agency: Based on Bureau design criteria. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent construction, 
flat roof. 
3. Date of construction contract and contract number: None. 
4. Number of similar buildings: 100-men unit. 
5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: Two enlisted men dormitories, 
NCO dormitory. 
6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 14,864 square 
feet. 

7. Construction cost: ! 2? $185,295.60, based on $12.90 per square foot; $191,- 
041.20, based on $13.30 per square foot. 

8. Cost per square foot: $12.90, $13.30. 

9. Rated capacity: 100 men, 88 enlisted men, 12 noncommissioned officers. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,852.95, based on $12.90 per 
square foot; $1,910.41, based on $13.30 per square foot. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: Permanent construction. 

Where built: Bureau design criteria. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: No. 

Number of similar buildings: 100-men unit. 


— 


! Construction costs based on cost per square foot for naval air station, Memphis, Tenn. 

2 If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, A. & E. costs, 
and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable 
furniture.) 
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Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building 
Gross Per man ! 
Sleeping rooms eames € closets accessible from such h cone (enlisted men 

and NCO dormitories) - - ebthtn etek = Lek obo 8, 120 81. 20 
Lounge space tiene 5 aes ppeaigs 1, 482 14. 82 
Toilets and janitor’s Ae NER LPI TMCE NE LETTS REY Te eS 1,112 11.12 
Personal storage space. Tee ee 175 1.75 

Other storage space-_.._.-.--..--....--- _ ro Lap fc, Sanpete Rep Pict 
Corridors ___ - ‘ 939 9. 39 
Laundry (serub deck) - be Wataaialen ani 320 3. 20 
Linen - - pete ee a sisi in aiwleele aap bah wets 112 1.12 
Stairs (horizontal projection) a i te elit ee ee 6 = hs a eal 640 6. 40 
Heating and mechanical equipment (basement) ____- PRT FEATS to ae 8 100 1.00 
Mess and kitchen space (separate peuiding) . Mnsntieh<s ans ntubebes spies igaaea s ae EIS gear ene es ao 
Administrative space (MAA office) .. #ds aa hee £0 100 1.00 

Study room space (none) -__.-_.._..- ‘ng tO SB EGS EA Se eS eee tee oth Pole Cees Pee 
Other space—specify (pipe space) __- » : 43 . 43 
Wall and partition space ta balance with gross area giv en in item 6_- i 1, 221 12 21 
, eee 14, 364 143. 64 





1 Based on rated capacity. 





12. Total basement area included in the above: 100 square feet. 


Nortes.—aAll areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions: 
O. K. Exclude attic and crawl space: None. Each sheet to contain only data 
applicable to a multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 

Mr. Donne tty. I would like to invite the committee’s attention to 
the fact that we will find as we go along that the Army and the Air 
Force figure at the top of page 2 instead of 81.20 is 72.1, and instead 
of 143.64 it the bottom of that column will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 120 with a decimal or 121. 

Admiral Jettey. You have copies? This is the kind of information 
| need: How much went for storage, corridors, laundry, stairs, heating, 
and so forth. That would be of great assistance to us in working on 
the problem. 

Mr. Furco.o. This is what it is supposed to be? 

Mr. Donnetxiy. According to peacetime criteria of 1948. 

Mr. Furcoto. It is supposed to be 81 square feet per man? 

Admiral Jettey. That is the average of the enlisted men’s, 72, and 
NCO, 90. It works out about 81.20. 


PROPOSED AIR FORCE BARRACKS CRITERIA 


Mr. Donne.iy. Now, to show that the 120 square feet gross for the 
Air Force—I have here the breakdown officially furnished to the 
committee commensurate and comparable in every way with the 
Navy one that we are looking at. I will now pass the Air Force 
breakdown to the members of the committee, and we get the compari- 
sons here. May this go in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ritey. The Air Force breakdown will be inserted here, 

(The breakdown is as follows:) 


Arr Force, 1952 Program, Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: To be built at various locations of United 
States Air Force. (See enclosure No. 2.) 

2. Classification and description of construction: 25-vear life, three-story con- 
crete frame with concrete-block curtain walls, utility room in basement (drawing 
No. 21-01-78). 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number, 

4. Number of similar buildings: (See enclosure No. 2.) 
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5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 73. 

6. Gross area—Outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 25, 385 square 
fect. 

7. Construction cost:! $253,925. 

8. Cost per square foot: $10.00. 

9, Rated capacity: (Based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per 
man) 200 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,270. 

Analysis of space: 
Type: 25-year life. 
Does barracks house heating boiler: No. 





Area (square feet) 





Type of space per building 





' 
Gross Per man! 

sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such dnseesr ES, 14, 404 | 72.0 
Lounge space............-.---- : LSE TW URNA Ge 3 FERS ey ae SESS 2, 235 | 11.2 
Bee RS SS RAE SS APES Sen Mas EES I SEE TA 1,810 | 9.1 
Personal storage space ..._-_.- re gee soit gt age aRtact a nian Uae eerie orem ata eastoh | None sea ia 
Other storage space.___....-- ee Se EE eae Ue 7o0 Me of prea Oe eee aS | ae ee 
Corridors mhonnenn enemies a UE: SFR ENT 18 | 15.7 
Laundry. . Kinsler ek ata ch dddebeeon oe = | 522 2.6 

Linen and game ‘stor: age space . ee ; poe eee EN | INOMO ccceatnns 
iirs (horizontal projection) - - Ko. A i : 657 3.3 
Hl iting and mechanical e equipment. a ae re ee ee aR ne | 249 1.2 
Mess and kitchen space - ae CARER 6 a | jE eee 
Administrative space_._...-.-- EP eh Ee se SSA. Swe eee i Se eS 
Classroom space NS ee 

Other space—spe my ‘eaebe ‘and. ps artition space to balance with gross area given in 

item 6) _- PR Ge geet St EPL ae 2, 361 | 11.8 
Total_....- ree BTES ES, pe aa See eee 25, 386 | 126.9 





Based on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: 305 square feet. 


Notrs.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions, 
Kxelude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to 
a multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate, excluding Government costs, AE costs, 
id utilities beyond a 5-foot line, and including any Government-furnished equipment except mov: able 
rniture. 


- Mdebel JeLLEY. This is the Air Force? 

Mr. Donnetuy. Yes; and everything is based on single bunking 
n all the breakdowns. 

Admiral Jettey. The Air Force have some single and some double 
bunks in their barracks. 

Mr. Donne iy. We anticipated there might be some confusion, 
so the committee engineers prescribed a uniform standard of break- 
down, and single bunking is one of the items. Each of the break- 
downs you see on page 2 as to utilization of space is standard so 
there won’t be any confusion about comparing the services. 


NAVY CONCEPT OF PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 


This Air Force structure we are examining is for 25-year life which 
s permanent construction. 

Admiral Jetuey. 1 do not agree with that. I do not think Air 
Force calls it permanent either. I do not consider cinder block per- 
manent construction. Semipermanent, yes. 

\fr. Donnetuy. So there won’t be any confusion in terminology 

have reviewed all the hearings in the last calendar year, with 
\ particular view to understanding the terminology used by the 
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services in testifying to this committee. And I have found, generall) 
speaking, that there is the theater of operations or tar paper type of 
construction which is called emergency and lasts up to 5 years. 
Then they have what is 10-year life which is semipermanent, and 
then they have 20- to 25-year life which in the terminology as I have 
followed it, has been permanent. Do you want to make some comment 
on that? 

Mr. Furcoito. Maybe you can agree on years. 

Mr. Rivey. Those are the general terms, Admiral, that have been 
used before the Armed Forces Subcommittee in justifying the requests 
for appropriations. 

Admiral Jetuey. They say in there, for permanent and semi- 
permanent, 10 to 20 years. Temporary, they-do not use years, but | 
agree with you that it is 5-year life. 

But I do not think you could put a 25-year life on permanent con- 
struction. I agree that on semipermanent construction you can put a 
10 to 20 years limit. But on permanent construction we have dry- 
docks 120 years old; that is permanent. We have a building down at 
the Naval Gun Factory that is 148 years old. That is permanent 
construction. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then, would you want us to regard vour definition 
of permanent as a century, 100 years, or could you fix a period of 
vears—90 

Admiral Jetuey. I can fix a period of years for semipermanent, 10 
to 20 years, but permanent means permanent. They are built for 
the ages. 

Mr. Furcoto. For barracks? 

Admiral Jettey. We have barracks at Washington Navy Yard that 
have been in use for 148 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Navy is tied down to permanent natural features. We are tied 
down to a harbor or a port. Norfolk, for example, was used by the 
British long before the Revolution. Norfolk has been in use as a naval 
port since 1650 or something like that. San Francisco, Pearl Harbor, 
Guam—the number of ports in the world adequate for a fleet are lim- 
ited. Gibraltar, why, look at the Prudential Life Insurance Co., they 
consider Gibraltar as permanent. There will always be a naval port 
there. When we have had to build something at Norfolk or San 
Francisco or Pearl Harbor, | think we should use permanent construc- 
tion. 

Now, if we have an air station, that depends on the range of planes. 
We all know in our own experience that 30 years ago the plane would 
go a couple of hundred miles before it had to come down for refueling. 
Now it can go a couple of thousand miles. That the need for an air 
field need not necessarily be permanent because it may become obso- 
lete or obsolescent as the art develops, but as far as harbors and things 
like that are concerned, permanent construction is necessary. The 
Naval Academy should be permanent. 1 think this training building 
should be; it is the only one in the country; it should be permanent. — | 
think we have had Newport for a training station since before the Civil 
War. Norfolk was a training station. San Diego has been a training 
activity for nearly 50 years. Those places should have permanent 
construction. For something that we do not know about we should 
use semipermanent or temporary, but we came into the committee 
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with projects that were for permanent facilities. We had to certify 
that they were for the forces in effect before the buildup in Korea. 
But I really think I am on a tangent because we are talking about 
areas and not type of construction. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is this time, with construction costs highest in our 
national history, the time to be building barracks that will last 
100 vears? 

Admiral Jettey. To be very frank, it should have been built in 
1947 and 1948 and 1949. Why didn’t the committee give us money 
to build those in 1947, 1948, and 1949? You cannot expect me to 
question the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now with respect to the word “permanent’”’ as 
terminology, you have just referred to airfields, for example. 

We have here the Air Force outline specifications for standard 
Air Force buildings, June 1, 1951. The heading of it is this: “Outline 
building specifications for Air Force semipermanent 10 vear- and Air 
Force permanent 25 year-construction.”” Do I understand that you 
disagree with the Air Force’s concept of permanency for air fields? 

Admiral Jettey. No, I tried to make it plain that I do not think 
they can say at this time that any—except of course some of the 
marginal fields along the coast would be permanent, but fields in 
the interior, | do not see where they can say at this time they are 
going to be permanent. We have seen when you had to hop all 
across the country in short steps; now you go across in one jump. 
We have guided missiles coming along. I have heard it said that 
guided missiles are going to replace the plane. I think that the 
Air Force is being very sensible in going to a semipermanent type 
of construction. We have 150 vears behind us. 

Mr. Furcoto. If 1 might interrupt, you must have some buildings 
that are made of the same materials as buildings that the Air Force has. 
That is right, isn’t it? 

Admiral Jetiury. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Furcoio. They have some buildings made of materials that 
they classify as permanent and apparently they mean 25 years. You 
have some buildings made of the same materials as those used for 
25 vears. I do not know whether that will help in an analogy or not, 
but apparently if we can get to something like that, you may have 
some comparison. 

Admiral Jevtuey. It is difficult to narrow it down too precisely, 
Mr. Fureolo. The Air Force are calling their standard barracks 
which are reinforced concrete frame with cinder block walls, semi- 
permanent. In my mind that reinforced concrete frame, if properly 
designed and constructed with adequate cover over reinforcing steel, is 
permanent. It will be there 100 years from now. But they are going 
to have to go in there in 20 years or 25 years, and do something to that 
cinder block, so the cinder block in my mind is not as permanent as the 
frame itself. But that concrete frame, it should be there 100 years 
from now unless there is a natural disaster. 

Mr. Furco.o. Maybe it will but if the Air Force has a building here 
with cinder block or steel or whatever it may be, and it costs them so 
much to build, no matter what that figure is, and whether it lasts 100 
years or not, and you have one here that costs you the same to build, 
and no matter what you call it and no matter what repairs you may 
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do 50 years from now, if they were both built in ’50 or ’51, certainly 
you have a basis of comparison. 

Admiral Je.tey. No doubt about that. 

Mr. Furcovo. Isn’t that the sort of thing we want to get to? There 
must be things like that. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. We got off on this discussion of the term, perma~ 
nent, as Admiral Jelley examined this Air Force space utilization chart 
that we have here. 


NAVY ACCEPTANCE OF 72 SQUARE FEET SLEEPING SPACE PER 
ENLISTED MAN 


Now, permanency in construction materials has no relation at all 
to space allocated to each man, which is the gist of what we are 
looking at. 

Admiral Jettey. Except that in the Munitions Board standard 
they gave certain space allowance for semipermanent and permanent 
and another space allowance for temporary. 

Mr. DonnELLY. Seventy-two square feet is for permanent. 

Admiral Jettey. And semipermanent. 

Mr. Donne tty. All inclusive; is that right, sir? 

Admiral Je.itey. It was defined by the Munitions Board for 
permanent and semipermanent; for instance 10 to 20 years, con- 
struction. Temporary construction was 60 square feet. 

Mr. Donne tty. Is it your feeling that on 100-year permanent 
basis for barracks there should be more than 72 square feet per man? 

Admiral Jettey. No, and for this reason. You go in a station, 
build a permanent barracks and allow them 72 square feet, single- 
bunked. That will take care of your career enlisted man during 
peacetime very comfortably. They are satisfied; they are going to 
reenlist and you have a man put in 20 to 30 years in the Navy. 

If an emergency comes along, by double-bunking without further 
construction, without further effort you will immediately double the 
capacity of the barracks. I feel that 72 square feet is a very good 
figure because I know in case of emergency, you will have a lot of 
short-time people in, that have been drafted or enlisted for the 
duration and they w ill put up with being uncomfortable because they 
know it is temporary. Double- bunking is perfectly satisfactory in 
that case. 


NAVY ALLOWS MORE THAN 72 SQUARE FEET FOR NCO’S 


Now, I think with your NCO’s, you have got to give them more 
space, as a matter of prestige, as a matter of pride; the enlisted man 
has to have something to look forward to. He thinks, when I get 
promoted I am going to move down here where there are not so many 
people in a room and it is a little better deal for me. But once again, 
you can double-deck those people, too, and there is still the same 
relation, they are still relatively better off than enlisted men who are 
also double-bunked. So for permanent construction, I consider 72 
as adequate. I certainly would not build permanent construction 
so small that you could not double-bunk them. 

Mr. Donne ty. For enlisted men. The qualification I understood 
you to make, for NCO’s was something in excess of 72. 
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Admiral Jetiey. I would give them something in excess of 72. 
Mr. Donnetiy. Does that apply to petty officer third class who 
compares to corporal in the Army? 

Admiral Jettey. I am confused as to what NCO is. It is not a 
Navy term. I consider the chief petty officers, the first-class and 
second-class petty officers as NCO’s. I consider third-class petty 
officers and the various seaman ratings as being enlisted men. 

Now, whether that is the definition of the Munitions Board for 
NCO or not; I do not know. But in my experience the break-off 
line is between second class and third class. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We can reach that very easily by looking at these 
plans. 

For 44 men, how many noncorrrr issioned men aré there in the Navy, 
petty officers? 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not think we can tell that that way. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You have 44 nen in your standard criteria for 
barracks and in the NCO end of the wing, there are 12 petty officers 
for 44 enlisted men. They cannot all be chiefs. 

Admiral JeLtuey. You cannot tell from that, Mr. Donnelly, because 
the distribution of the trainees at a shore station will be artificial 
anyway. There are less enlisted men assigned to shore. Normally, 
an enlisted man has to be at sea for his first tour of duty. 

A third-class petty officer is the same as a corporal in the Army. 

I do not think in the Army a corporal is a NCO. Second class is 
the same as asergeant. I agree a sergeant is an NCO. 

| think we had better call the Bureau of Naval Personnel at lunch 
and find out what NCO is in the Navy. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason it is important here is that you specify 
more than 72 square feet of space for petty officers. If it is more than 
72 for the chief, that is different than for the petty officer third class 
who is commensurate with a corporal for example. 

If you wanted to have a distinction so that when they get the 
rating of petty officer third class, if vou want to give them something 
to look up to, why couldn’t they be moved up to the front part of the 
wing so they don’t have so far to walk instead of giving them a separate 
lounge and separate toilets, for example? 

Admiral Jettey. As I indicated earlier, we are now studying the 
entire matter, and will submit complete information in due time. 





NAVY COMMENTS ON AIR FORCE PROPOSED BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now we have the Air Force, 25 year permanent 
breakdown on space in front of us. Will vou look at the breakdown of 
space column on page 2 which starts out with 72.1 square feet per 
man, shows the various other space items which are allocated, and 
states the total at the bottom of 121 square feet per man, gross area 
‘terior dimensions. Have you any comments to make with respect 
o the feasibility of that space allocation for enlisted men in the Navy? 

Admiral Jetitey. | would like, of course, to have more time to 
analyze it, but offhand, I noticed the lounging space is reduced from 

1.82 square feet to 10.8 square feet. 

We could eliminate it entirely, of course, but vou have to give these 
»oyvs some room to sit around and spread out in. You do not want to 
mnfine them to their bunks and lockers. 
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Mr. DonneELLY. It is not being eliminated. It is here and being 
accounted for. The committee engineers tried to do a real objective 
job in this space analysis. 

Admiral Jetiey. I think Mr. Davis put his finger on it yesterday: 
how many use the lounge space and how many go off to town or how 
many of them are on watch and leave and cannot use it? The use 
factor should be determined as to just how many will.use the lounge 
spaces at any one time. That would have to be determined. 

I notice that personal storage space is eliminated entirely. We could 
not do that. Each enlisted man has his sea bag and we give him small 
lockers and provide a bag room in the barracks for the stowing of sea 
bags. It would mean either putting in more lockers or larger lockers, 
and taking the sea bags away from them and turning them in. That 
would take some study. 

Corridors are reduced from—the Air Force increased the corridors 
from 9.39 to 17.9. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The chairman suggested that perhaps the storage 
is in the corridors. 

Mr. Rintey. | wonder whether the Air Force used part of the corri- 
dors for storage? 

Mr. furco.o. Thev have another space listed down of 5.1. 

Admiral Jetury. That gives us about 8 square feet to play with 
per man and that could be taken up in storage space in a separate room. 

Mr. Donnetuy. On storage space to clarify, we have had a lot of 
trouble with the services with what they call storage space. This 
itemization shows three categories, personal storage space, other stor- 
age space, and other space. And there has not been any uniformity 
of any kind as to those three items, so we put in all three to cover any 
possible use by the services. 

Admiral Jetuey. The Air Force has provided space for laundry, 
which the Navy calls a serub deck. 


CLOTHES WASHING FACILITIES 


Mr. Donneuuy. On laundry, may I point this out: As we under- 
stand, automatic washers are being put in some Navy barracks for 
laundry purposes. If that is so, what effect would this have on the 
space provision for scrub decks? 

Admiral Jeniry. Scrub deck is a place, usually a little higher than 
this table with a spigot and hot and cold water. A man goes there 
and gets after his uniform and skivvies and so forth with a scrub 
brush. Whether they are using automatic washers or not I do not 
know of my own knowledge. We will have to check and find out. 

Of course, automatic washers and dryers might possibly eliminate 
need for some of the space and also eliminate in part the need for 
racks and walls if you put in electric dryers. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When we are talking about space in building, we 
are talking about money, aren’t we? 

Admiral Jetuey. | remember now, I have run into separate build- 
ings with automatic washers installed, with I think, a 10-cent or a 
25-cent meter on it that was operated by Ships Service or one of their 
recreation activities. I do not think that automatic washers are 
installed in barracks. But we will run that down definitely. 

(Nore.—The Navy subsequently supplied the following explana- 
tion data:) 








See: 
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Use or Automatic WasHING MACHINES 

Automatic type washers have been installed at some naval stations on a coin 
pay basis under the management of the Navy Exchange (Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts). Such installations are made by commercial concerns on the basis of 
bids taken by the Navy Exchange officer at the location. The machines are 
furnished, connected and maintained by the successful bidder, and a percentage 
of the profits goes to Navy Exchange funds. Examples of locations at which such 
installations have been made are Corpus Christi, Pensacola, and Newport. 

Washing machines have been installed at Guam and Adak, outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, in enlisted men’s barracks, and within the 
continental limits, in WAVES’ barracks under appropriated funds. 

It is not believed that any space economy is achieved as compared with scrub 
decks, nor would there be any economy from the standpoint of piping and elec- 
trical conduit and wiring. Further, in the case of recruits, the use of scrub decks 
for washing clothes is an essential part of training. 

From an economic standpoint, it is believed that maintenance costs of auto- 
matic washers and dryers, particularly with regard to replacement of moving 
parts, would tend to be high. 

The furnishing and maintenance of such equipment on a coin pay basis by con- 
cessionaires or bidders is encouraged and is done at many stations. 

D. B. VENTREs, 
Captain, CEC, USNR, 
Liaison O flicer. 


SPACE FOR STAIRS 


Well now, here is a major reduction, and I do not see how they do it 
offhand, reduce stairs from our 6.40 to 1.4. 

Mr. Donne tty. This is for a three-story building, too. 

Admiral Jetutey. After all there is a reason for those stairs, it is to 
vet out in case of fire, to get the men in and out of the building quickly 
in their normal duties. You have to have an entrance in the center 
and one at each end to avoid getting men trapped. It may be that 
they are using a central stairway with a fire escape arrangement on 
the ends. Don’t you think, Mr. Sullivan, that stair business would 
take considerable study? 

Mr. Sutuivan. We provide stairs at either end of the building so 
that no one can ever get trapped. We follow the code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. I do not see how you can explain that 
one point two if you are going to have adequate stairs. 


POSSIBLE UNIFICATION OF BARRACKS DESIGN 


Mr. Donnetty. | wonder if there is some way that the Munitions 
Board over in the Pentagon, by way of unification, could pick up this 
matter the committee is considering now, and get amelioration of 
views of the Navy and the other two services and see whether we could 
come up with a standard that would give Congress a criterion. 

Admiral Jevuey. I will certainly check with our construction sec- 
tion—will you make a note of that—I will check with our construction 
section. 


FURTHER NAVY COMMENTS ON PROPOSED AIR FORCE BARRACKS 


Now, they knock out the master-at-arms office entirely. Ad- 
ministrative space. They knock out pipe space entirely. They 
reduce wall and partition space. 

[ would regard wall and partition space and stair space as things 
you cannot fool with. Maybe our arrangement is wrong. The 
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biggest difference, of course, is in the area per man per sleeping rooms, 
81.2 to 72. They do not have linen storage which is another foot. 

Mr. Furco.o. The sleeping space of 72 feet for Air Force does noi 
seem to correspond to the sleeping space you have perhaps becaus:: 
you also have the NCO’s in yours. I do not know whether the Air 
Force in their 72 have included whatever they would mean by NCO 
but if that Air Force figure is only enlisted men that might make a 
difference. 

Admiral Jettey. Did they compute this on the basis of individua! 
rooms, Mr. Donnelly, or dormitories? 

Mr. Donneuiy. These are on dormitories. 

Admiral Jettey. If you have individual rooms you could set asic: 
a section as being NCO room. Do you have Army, too? 


PROPOSED AIR FORCE PERMANENT WOOD FRAME BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, I wanted to give the committee the benefit o/ 
several types of comparisons. This one has been Air Force, 25-yea: 
three-story concrete frame with concrete block curtain walls and utility 
room in basement. There is a drawing number (21-01-78) here fo: 
future information. 

Admiral Jetuey. That drawing number will help us track it down 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now the next one we have is Air Force, 25-year 
life, two-story wood frame with utility room in the basement, and the 
figures run along pretty much the same with some slight difference in 
the total, the gross area is 120.1. May this breakdown be inserted 
here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rixey. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The breakdown is as follows:) 


Ark Force, 1952 Procram—Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: To be built at various locations. (Se: 
enclosure No. 2.) United States Air Force. 

2. Classification and description of construction: 25-year life, 2-story, wood 
frame, utility room in basement, Drawing No. 21-01-72. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number. 

4. Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 2. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 49. 

6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 16,509 squar 
feet. 

7. Construction cost: ! $151,938. 

8. Cost per square foot: $9.17. 

9, Rated capacity (based on average space allowance of 72 square feet pe: 
man): 133 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,141. 

11. Analvsis of space: 

Type: 25-year life. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: No. 

1 If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AE costs 
and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movabl 
furniture).+ 

















Area (square feet 
Type of space per building atic hdeeaet tla 
Gross | Per man 


| 





Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 9, 570 } 7: 
Lounge space 1, 530 | 11 
Toilets and janitors’ closets : { 1. 258 ) 
Personal storage space None 
Other storage space None 
Corridors 2, 275 17 
Laundry 258 l 
Linen and game storage space None 
Stairs (horizontal projection IsS ] 
Heating and mechanical equipment 249 | 
Mess and kitchen space None 
Administrative space None 
Classroom space - None 
Other space (specify) Pipe shafts 183 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item ¢ 997 7.8 
otal 16, 509 124 
Based on rated capacity 
12. Total basement area included in the above: 305 square feet 
NotEs.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions 


Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of building of the same design under the same contract 

Mr. Donne.iy. Cost per man is shown on page 1 of each one of 
these charts. For 25-vear life wood frame, the cosi is $1,101 per man 
And for the three-story concrete building it is $1,221. And both of 
those cost figures per man are sizably less than Navy standard design 
criteria, 

Admiral Jevury. I think I explained that vesterday when I said 
that our difficulty was that we were building smail buildings that cost 
more per man. I believe this question came up in the hearing last 
year, Mr. Chairman, about the difference between permanent con- 
struction and temporary construction. Here is a wooden-frame build- 
ing as against a concrete-frame building. One of them costs $1,101 
per man; the other $1,221 per man. For less than 10-percent. in- 
crease in price you get reinforced concrete instead of wood frame. 

Mr. Ritey. We had quite an extensive discussion last vear with 
all the services on whether or not it was economical to build these 
concrete-block buildings with pilasters or to build wood-frame build- 
ings. And, from what study we have made of it, we are pretty much 
of the opinion, I believe, that in the over-all it is cheaper to put in the 
masonry construction than it is this wood construction. 

Admiral Jettry. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSED AIR FORCE SEMIPERMANENT BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetuy. To carry out the chairman’s thought here, we 
have now the next chart a comparison between 25-vear life and 10-year 
life, and we find that the cost per man for the 10-year life is vers 
negligibly less than the cost per man for the 25-vear life. I would 
like to place this breakdown in the record. 

Mr. Riney. It will be inserted here. 

(The breakdown is as follows:) 
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Are Force, 1952 Program—Darta SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using ageney: To be built at various locations. (See 
enclosure 2.) United States Air Force. 

2. Classification and description of construction: 10-year life, 2-story wood 
frame, utility room in basement, drawing No. 21-01-72. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number. 

4. Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 2. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 49. 

6. Cross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 16,509 square 
feet. 

7. Construction cost:! $142,162. 

8. Cost per square foot: $8.61. 

9. Rated capacity (based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per man) : 
133 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,069. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: 10-year life. 

Does barracks house heating boiier: No. 


Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building : 
Gross Per man ! 


Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 9, 570 | 


72.0 
Lounge space 1, 530 | 11.5 
Toilets and janitors’ closets 1, 258 9.5 
Personal storage space é None | 
Other storage space None | 
Corridors 2, 275 | 17.0 
Laundry __- ; j 258 | 1.9 
Linen and game storage space : None | 
Stairs (horizontal projection) 188 | 1.4 
Heating and mechanical equipment_ - - 249 | 1.9 
Mess and kitchen space None | 
Administrative space None | 
Classroom space ae 
Other space-—Pipe shafts 183 ! 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 997 7.8 
Total - : ‘ ‘i ‘ 16, 509 124. 1 


! Based on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: 305 square feet. 

Notrs.— All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions. 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


If job not yet com) leted, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AF costs, and 
utilities bevond a 5-foot line and including any Governinent-furnisied equipment, except movable furniture) 


Mr. Rixry. I believe lumber is at an all-time high, is that right? 
Your procurement experience shows that lumber is at an all-time high 
and there was a period when you could build out of frame for con- 
siderably less than masonry. The comparable costs now are pretty 
close together. 

Admiral Jeviey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetty. I think the committee would be interested in the 
construction cost comparison between the 10-year life and the 25-year 
life. We have for the 10-year life, two-story wood, $142,162. And 
then for the exact same dimensions and the number of men housed 
in the 25-year life we have $151,938. This would seem to indicate 
that the permanent construction is far more economical. 

Admiral Jetitey. In the long run. 

Mr. DonneEtLy. Over semipermanent. The maintenance cost Is 


less. 
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Admiral JettEyY. During the war, as a result of the shortages of 
structural steel we built about 10 blimp hangars out of wood. They 
were the largest wooden buildings in the world. You may have seen 
some of those, they were tremendous. The cost of just going over 
every 6 months and a year and tightening up the bolts was tremendous. 
They soon became white elephants because we did not have the money 
to keep them up. 

Mr. DonnE.Lxty. To complete the comparison on the Air Force 
before we pass to the Army, I have for the record Air Force, three- 
story concrete frame, 10-vear life, semipermanent. And the number 
of men in this structure is the same as the 25-year life. 

Mr. Riney. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The breakdown is as follows:) 


Arr Force, 1952 ProcrRaM—DatTa SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using ageney: To be built at various locations (see 
enclosure No. 2)—United States Air Force. 

2. Classification and description of construction: 10-year life, three-story con- 
crete frame with concrete block curtain walls; utility room in basement; drawing 
No. 21-01-78. 


3. Date of construction contract and contract number. 

4. Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 2. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 73. 

6. Gross area outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 25,386 square 
feet 

7. Construction cost: ! $244,739. 


8. Cost per square foot, $9.64. 
9. Rated capacity (based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per man 
200 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,224. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: 10-year life. 

Does barracks house heating boiler? No. 


Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building — 


Gross Per man ! 

Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 14, 404 72. ( 
Lounge space 2, 235 11.2 
Toilets and janitors’ closets 1,810 | 9.1 
Personal storage space None 
Other storage space None 
Corridors 3, 148 15.7 
Laundry e 522 2. 6 
Linen and game storage space None 
Stairs (horizontal projection) 657 3.3 
Heating and mechanical equipment 249 1.2 
Mess and kitchen space None | 
Administrative space None 
Classroom space None 
Other space—Pipe shafts 183 1.4 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 2, 178 10.4 

lotal 25, 386 | 126.9 


2 


sased on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: 305 square feet. 


NotEs.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 


nultiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


f job not vet completed, use latest estimate and so indicated (excluding Government costs, AE costs, 
nd utilities beyond a 5-foot lme and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable 


ture 
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Admiral Jettey. The last three have been the same. There is « 
slight difference between permanent and semipermanent. I am con- 
fused between this one and the other one you gave us. For 25-year 
life, three-story concrete frame with concrete-block curtain walls; 
then, three-story concrete frame with concrete-block curtain walls for 
10-year life. Once again, how can you make a 10-year building with 
concrete frame? 

Mr. Donnetty. I believe that “10-year” is hypothetical. This 
is all that the Air Force plans to do. They may have had some 
notion of how to make a 10-year life with concrete frame. I do not 
know the answer to that. 

Admiral Jettey. They might take higher allowable unit stresses 
in their steel when they design it. We have already gone to that 
as a matter of fact and cut down our safety factor in steel design 





ARMY-PROPOSED BARRACKS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, we have a basis upon which to compare thx 
Army with the Air Force. In order to make the record complete and 
identify this next document, I have the transmittal letter, and its 
enclosure which explains the areas to be deducted from permanent 
Army barracks in order to be comparable to the Air Force, 25-year-life 
dormitories. And I think I will pass it at this time before we look at 
the Army breakdown, to explain the deductions. This is by way of 
explanation. The enclosure to the letter identifies drawings as we sec, 
and identifies square-foot area for various items on the costs. 

Mr. Riney. The letter and enclosure will be inserted here. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1951. 
Freperic D. VecuEry, 
Chief, Investigative Staff, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Vecuery: Reference is made to our letter of October 30, 1951, trans 
mitting barracks studies for 11 districts. 

Transmitted herewith are the remaining reports for the following districts: 


New York, N. Y. Tulsa, Okla 

Seattle, Wash. Galveston, Tex. 

New England (division). Louisville, Ky. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Little Roek, Ark. 
Washington, D. C. Fort Worth, Tex 
Mobile, Ala. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Also forwarded herewith, as requested by your Mr. Radley, are drawings fo! 
standard Army and Air Force barracks and a tabulation showing per-man areas 
to be deducted from permanent Army barracks in order to be comparable wit! 
25-vear-life Air Force dormitories. 

Sincerely vours, 


McD. D. WerINERT, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Chief, Engineering Division, Military Construction. 
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ireas to be deducted from Epo peing Army barracks in order to be comparable to 
USAF 26- yee life-dormitories 
he feeietiktticacckentn nah tobeie SE case er eR Lee 
} Cost per _ 
Square feet | square foot Total 
#3-man Army permanent barracks, Ove. No. 21-01-64: | 

Company storage Do allem -=+---| 9.1 | $7.13 $64. 88 
Heating and mechanical equipment. Litehucancngweunds ewan | 5.0 13. 50 67. 50 
RROUN een SINE DONO ok ah so iene cectistewecte se | 17.5 | 11.38 199. 15 
SII gat ideh hb oleee bak ciwdligingin canvass naewal 3.0 | 8. 58 25. 74 
Classroom space. ad Fe. ea 4.7 | 8.58 | 40. 33 
Exterior walls. - - # GSE a Su 3 | 1.7 | 8. 58 14, 58 
Total ; aa | 41.0 | 10.05 | 112.18 
New area and cost per man _. : 110.3 9, 38 1, 035. 00 

man Army permanent barracks, Dwg. No. 21-01-67: 
Company storage me j 9.7 7.13 69.16 
Heating and mechanical equipment 6.6 13. 50 84. 03 
Mess and kitchen space : 21.6 11.38 246.01 
Administrative. _. : 36 &. 5S 0). 90 
Classroom space » 9.6 | 8. 58 82.37 
Exterior walls- ; 2.2 8. 58 1S. 88 

Potal ; ; 3 53.3 10. 00 53 

New area and cost per man. : 115.6 9, 34 1. O80. 00 

ian Army permanent barracks, Dwg. No. 21-01-67: 
Company storage Sat 15.1 13 107. 66 
Heating and mechanical equipment 12.9 13. 50 174.15 
Mess and kitchen space... - 24.4 11.38 277. 67 
Administrative. ...._- ése : 3.6 8. 58 30. 89 
Classroom space. ....... ‘i 9.7 8. 58 83. 23 
Exterior walls 3.5 &. 58 30. 03 

6¥, 2 10. 16 703. f 

New area and cost per man-_-........-- 123. 2 9, 22 1, 136. 00 


Admiral Jettey. This letter does not say the Army is going 
to do this? 

Mr. Donneuuy. It does not. 

Admiral Jetitey. Areas deducted to make them comparable to the 
\ir Force. 

Mr. Donnewiy. That is right. I wanted to have it here so that 
‘fore we get into Army we can see which items should be deducted. 
However, through the protocol that we have used we have tried to 
uke certain that everything that we obtained from: the Army and 
he Air Force was official; that what we have looked at for Air Force 
nd what we will look at for the Army is their official intentions 
With that as an explanatory note I would like to pass out the 
\rmy’s intentions. 

Admiral Jettey. We have drawing numbers on this. We won't 

ed any other names, Mr. Donnelly. We can get this information 
‘rom Army and the Air Force through the drawing numbers 

Mr. Donnetuy. That is fine. 


} 


PROPOSED ARMY BARRACKS FOR 198 MEN 


Now, we have, first, for the Army permanent three-story with 
asement, reinforced concrete frame, housing 198 men, and the ex- 
lanatory note in the document just handed you will explain why on 

ve 2 there is a deduction of 53.3 feet. So that Army square footage 
irea comparable to the Air Force is 115.6 feet which is five less in gross 


Mr. Rirey. The Army breakdown will be inserted at this point. 
he Army breakdown is as follows:) 
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Army, 1952 ProGgramM—DatTa SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: To be built at various locations. (Se« 
inclosure No. 1), United States Army. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent, 3-story with 
basement, reinforced concrete frame with concrete block curtain walls, drawing 
No. 21-01-67. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number. 

4. Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 1. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 23 rooms plus 5 squad rooms. 

6. Gross area—outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 33,450 square 
feet. 

7. Construction cost: 1 $319,904. 

8. Cost per square foot: $9.56. 

9. Rated capacity: (Based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per 
man), 198 men; nominal capacity: 165 men, 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,616. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: Permanent. 

Does barracks house heating boiler? Yes. 


Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building ——__—___—— 


Gross | Per man 
j 
} 

Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) -__--- - 14, 252 | 72.0 
Lounge space _.-- am Ber 1,665 | 8.4 
Toilets and janitors’ closets aa ; : 1, 909 | 9.6 

Personal storage space None |......... 
Other storage space, company . 1,917 | 9.7 
Corridors i 2, 254 11.4 

Laundry os None j..-...-.. 

Linen and game storage space -_ ----- i . ; a 
Stairs (horizontal projection) 908 | 4.f 
Heating and mechanical equipment. - - ; 1, 749 | 8.8 
Mess and kitchen space. -- - - 4, 275 | 21.6 
Administrative space 717 | 3.6 
Classroom space ; 2, 219 | 11.2 

Other space (specify) - - Ss , ‘4 PROG biceodnnn 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6_---- 1, 585 | 8.0 
Total pitantaniand 2 — Caos ee nee 33, 450 | 168. 9 

| 3 —53 

115.¢ 


1 Based on rated capacity. 

2 Area deducted by Corps of Engineers from Army barracks in order to be comparable with USAF bare 
racks. 

12. Total basement area included in the above: 4,105 square feet. 

Norr.—aAll areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions. 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract, 

1 If joh not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AE costs 
and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnisbed equipment except movable 
furniture). 

In the next one which I have here—— 

Admiral JeLtey. Would you want to look at this one first? 

Mr. Donne.iy. Yes; surely. 

Admiral Jetuey. This middle one on this sheet, areas to be de- 
ducted, #98-man permanent barracks. You see, the Army has added in 
9.7 square feet for company storage which neither the Navy or the 
Air Force allowed. They deducted that. Does that mean that they 
intend to omit them entirely, Mr. Donnelly, or are just showing that 

\ \ 
they have to have company storage and they should not be compared 
to Air Force and Navy? 

Mr. Donne ty. That is provided per man. 
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Admiral Jettey. 1 am puzzled. Is Army going to build a building 
with 168 square feet or 115 square feet? They have eliminated their 
company storage. 

Mr. Donnetty. They are going to build a building with 168 square 
feet, and then we look at this explanatory note in the middle for the 
198-man Army permanent barracks. Those items that are listed 
there in the ones note are not included in the standard Air 
Foree barracks, so to get a fair basis of comparison, one against 
the other, we have deleted those items from the Army calculations 
to make it commensurate with the Air Force calculations. 

Admiral Jentey. Are you going to let them get away with 168 
square feet while you are talking about stairs and our personal storage 
space? Can’t we make up a similar compilation and say that we do 
not think that they are comparable to Army and Air Force barracks 
and say they should be deducted, too? 

Mr. DonNELLy. You notice, in area, the classroom figure is 82.7 
space. Navy barracks do not have classroom space. 

Admiral Jettey. We did at Memphis. 

Mr. DonneLty. Memphis had study space in barracks, not class- 
room space. 

Admiral Jettey. Here is another one. Take a look at heating and 
mechanical equipment. The Navy has 1 foot. The Air Force has 
1.2feet. The Army has 8.8 feet; yet they say 6.6 is deducted. Now, 
even with deductions, that still puts them double the Navy and the 
Air Force. Why should they deduct any? Heating and mechanical 
should be the same for all three. 

Mr. Donnetty. You have for example, at Memphis, a central 
heating plant. You do not have a heating plant in each of your 
barracks. 

Admiral Jettey. They go back to the central heating and take so 
many square feet for men on the whole post. 

Mr. Donne ty. In that case it does, but the Navy, as I understand 
it, does the same thing. 

Admiral Jetitey. So this thing, 6.6—-they have an individual heat- 
ing unit for that building. The Air Force barracks and the Navy 
barracks are usually piped from a central plant and just need regu- 
lating valves and things like that in a small room. The Army is 
figuring on having maybe a stoker-fed boiler, oil-burning boiler, or 
something like that? JI can understand that. I am sure that is the 
explanation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We have to get some basis of comparison to be 
fair to the three services and to get some unification standard. That 
has struck us as being a fair way to approach it. 

Admiral JeLLey. Under administrative space, we have a master at 
arms office. He is the fellow who keeps order. The Air Force omits 
that entirely. The Army puts in 3.6 for administrative space, and 
they deduct all of that. It would be fair for us to deduct the one for 
master at arms office if we feel that master at arms is essential to the 
proper operation of the barracks. 

Mr. Donnetty. | see it. Administrative space, master at arms 
office, and you have 1 foot per man. 

Admiral Jetuey. | am asking these questions because you have 
given us a goal; namely, to get down to 120 square feet. [I am trying 
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to get clear in my mind just what the other two services have doue to 
get down to 120 square feet. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The explanation would probably be lengthy, and 
1 think it woul.! be a matter that could better be adjusted by you: 
engineers with the Air Force engineers and the Army engineers among 
yourselves over iia the Department of Defease. This is to give the 
committee members the benefit of what might be accomplished 
And the goal set on this big chart of 72 feet sleeping space and 48 
feet extra space may be the goal. Apparently the Air Force and the 
Army have reached something commensurate with it. 

(Norr.—Subsequently the Army supplied an explanation which is 
printed in the appendix at p. 363.) 

Mr. Ritey. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Donnelly, you may proceed. 

Mr. Donne.Lty. At the recess we were looking at the space analysis 
of the Army, and, in view of one of Admiral Jelley’s observations, | 
would like to invite the attention of the committee to the large chart 
[printed above at pp. 8-9] and point out the footnote to the number of 
square feet per man provided in the first column, in which the gross 
area has been adjusted to omit kitchens, dining rooms, classrooms, and 
administrative space. The footnote down below is explanatory. 

I think also, in the light of the admiral’s observations, it would be 
appropriate to have printed in the record at the point where the chart 
itself was inserted yesterday this memorandum which is adverted to 
in footnote No. 1, which you will note states that detailed explanation 
is set forth in a separate memorandum. Here is the memorandum 
itself. 

The purpose of that explanatory memorandum is to illustrate that 
the committee’s engineers have no pride of authorship and have not 
sought to be arbitrary in their usage of the 120 square feet per man. 
Their own findings as to that figure are supported by the concurrent 
findings of the Army and of the Air Force, and those are the detailed 
figures that the committee has been examining. 


PROPOSED ARMY BARRACKS FOR 263 MEN 


The next breakdown is that of Army for permanent, 3-story barracks 
with basement for 263 men as distinguished from the number of men 
that we were examining at the recess for the Army, which was 198 men. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Army, 1952 ProGram—Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: To be built at various locations. (See 
enclosure No. 1.) United States Army. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent, 3-story with 
basement, reinforced-concrete frame with concrete-block curtain walls, drawing 
No. 21-01-64. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number. 

4. Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 1. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 28 rooms plus 5 squadrooms. 

6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 39,789 square 
feet. 

7. Construction cost: ! $380,535. 


1 If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AE costs, 
and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable 
furniture). 
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§. Cost per square feet: $9.56. 

9. Rated capacity (based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per man): 
263 men; nominal capacitv, 225 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,447. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: Permanent. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: Yes. 


Area (square feet 


‘Type of space per building 








Gross Per man 
ing rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 18, 913 71.9 
Lounge space i “ 1, 206 4.6 
oitets and janitors’ closets 2, 358 9.0 
Personal storage s ace None 
Other storage space, company 2. 381 9.1 
Corridors 2, 440 9.3 
Laundry None 
I nand game storage space None 
Stairs (horizontal projection) 42 3.6 
Heating and mechanical equipment F 1, 64: 6.2 
Mess and kitchen space 4, 610 17.5 
dministrative space 791 3.0 
Classroom space 2, 665 10.1 
Other space (s-ecify None 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 1, 540 7.0 
rotal... 39, 789 151.3 
4—41.0 
110.3 


Based on rated capacity. 
? Area deducted by Corps of Engineers from Army barracks in order to be comparable with USAF 


12. ‘Total basement area included in the above: 4,514 square feet. 

Novges.— All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions. 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Fach sheet to contain only data applicable to a 

ultiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 

Mr. Donneuty. The sleeping area per man is 71.9 square feet, which 
is a shade under the 72 square feet permitted by the Munitions Board. 
The gross area at the bottom of the column, 110.3, is the smallest 
that we have seen yet. 


PROPOSED ARMY BARRACKS FOR 124 MEN 


We have one further itemization of space analysis from the Army 
for comparison purposes, and that is a permanent three-story barracks 
with basement, reinforced concrete frame with concrete block curtain 
walls, for 124 men. 

The document referred to is as follows:) 


Army, 1952 ProGRAM—DatTa SHEET ON BARRACKS 


Location of unit and using agency: To be built at various locations. See 
enclosure No. —) United States Army. 
2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent, three-story with 
basement, reinforced concrete frame with concrete block curtain walls, drawing 
No. 20-01-68. 

Date of construction contract and contract number. 

Number of similar buildings: See enclosure No. 1. 

>. Number of sleeping rooms for building: 13 rooms plus 5 squad rooms. 

6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 23,860 squar« 
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Construction cost: ! $228,161. 
8. Cost per square foot, $9.56. 
9. Rated capacity: (Based on average space allowance of 72 square feet per 

man) 124 men; nominal capacity, 105 men. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,840. 
11. Analysis of space: 
Type: Permanent. 
Does barracks house heating boiler: Yes. 
Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building eS a 1k 


Gross Per man 


— - ee en cancetenennecutigieaeanse xe iat adiasaitan einai —|—— 

Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 8, 940 | 71.8 

Lounge space 1, 054 | 8.5 

Toilets and janitors’ closets_- 1, 483 | 12.0 

Personal storage space None } 

Other storage space, company - _. 1, 874 15.1 

Corridors 1, 695 13.7 

Laundry None | 

Linen and game storage space P None | 

Stairs (horizontal projection) 956 | ny 

Heating and mechanical equipment 1, 749 | 14.1 

Mess and kitchen space : 3, 022 | 24.4 

Administrative space | 452 | 3.6 

Classroom space 1,391 | 11.2 

Other space, specify __- None | 

Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 1, 280 10 
Total 23, 860 | 192.4 

Area deducted by Corps of Engineers from Army barracks in order to be compa- 

rable with USAF barracks —69. 2 

Adjusted total : ‘ 123. 2 


Based on rated capacity 


12. Total basement area included in the above: 4,103 square feet. 

Nores.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions, 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 

If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AE costs, and 


utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable furn 
ture). 


Mr. Donnetty. Now, note that for the 124 men, which is the 
figure closest to the Navy standard of 100 men, the gross area per 
man is 123.2 square feet, slightly in excess of the 120 square feet per 
man. 

Now, having examined the intentions of the Army and of the A’ 
Force, we can now pass to the intentions of the Navy as expressed to 
the committee staff last November, I am advised; and I have the 
figures here. 

CODE SYMBOL FOR DELAY AT MEMPHIS 


At this point in the record it might be well for Mr. Glenn to give us 
his explanation of the code symbol 32 in the Memphis completion 
schedule. 

Mr. Guenn. That was for inclement weather. That is the code 
We have a sheet showing the different codes for different delays 
That was for inclement weather. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. We can have a footnote on that document saying 
“Onclement weather’. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes, sir. 
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ComMITTEE’s Requests For Data 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, we have requested the Bureau to supply 
certain data, and some of these requests were made as much as 10 or 
12 days ago. We have reached the point in the hearings where they 
are needed, and we have been told from day to day that they would 
be here tomorrow, but so far they have not been supplied. Can you 
vive us any idea when we may have them? 

Admiral Jettey. Will you read them off one by one, please. 

Mr. Donnetty. The first is the progress photographs for the 
Memphis barracks and other buildings, which request was made fully 
12 days ago. 

Mr. Parrerson. Those photographs are at the Anacostia Air 
Station. We telephoned them again this morning for the photographs. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Next are the photographs of the aircraft mainte- 
nance building at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Parrerson. We called there this morning again for those, and 
they promised to send them up. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you call Jacksonville? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is it taking them a week or more to supply those? 

Mr. Parrerson. We don’t know. They faithfully promised them. 

Mr. Donnetty. Item No. 3 is photographs of the officers candidate 


: mess at Corry Field. 


Mr. Seo baring Those have also been telephoned for. 
Mr. Donne.tty. Item No. 4 is the curve chart showing the obliga- 


§ tions negotiate as against those advertised and as against those on 
> cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract basis. 


Mr. Parrerson. I understood that Captain Ventres has given you 
the revised chart. We had the original, but that was not in quite the 


' form you wanted. We will check on that, but we understood you 


have that one. 

Mr. Donnetty. We had the one which he and I reviewed and 
decided should be redrawn. We understood the revised one was to 
be in not later than yesterday morning. 

Mr. Parrerson. We will have to check on that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I don’t want to do an injustice to Captain Ventres. 
I understand he has been serving on a Navy Selection Board. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. He has two jobs. 

Mr. Donnetity. Then the next item is an estimate of the cost of 
interior painting at Shumaker, Ark. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have that, but it is not in the form of a memo- 

randum to the committee. That was available yesterday. You 
ene us to rewrite it in memorandum form. We got back too late 


_ last night to have a stenographer available to do the work. 


Mr. Donnetiy. When may we expect that? 

Mr. Parrerson. If I can get hold of someone tonight or in the 
morning, you will have that the first thing tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Donnetty. The last item is a request that we made of the 
Bureau to recommend some proposed legislative language to restrict 
the gross area of barracks. I take it it will take some time to prepare 
that. 

Admiral Jeitey. I don’t know whether we can supply that before 


the hearings are completed because it is something that has to clear 
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with BuMed and CNO. We are working on the problem of analyzing 
the various Navy barracks, and we will come up with a recommenda- 
tion. However, we will have to clear that with BuPers, BuMed and 
CNO before we can send it to the committee. That will take a couple 
of weeks. 

Mr. Donne tty. But, in any event, before we finally print the hear- 
ings that material will be available? 

Admiral Je.tey. If you are not going to need it before 2 weeks, | 
would say yes that you will have it. 

Mr. Donne ty. I believe the hearings will be printed before that 
time, and perhaps it would be available then for the committee's 
report? 

Admiral Jetiey. All right. 

Mr. Donnetty. Admiral, you have indicated that with respect to 
the noncommissioned officers category you intend to make a check. 
I will just note for the record at this point that the standard design 
criteria of 1948 show 88 enlisted men and 12 noncommissioned officers 
I am referring to the documents supplied the committee by the Bureau 
giving us a breakdown of the figures taken from the 1948 criteria. 
That is by way of reference. 

Admiral Jetuey. I would like to say the following off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 


BARRACKS FOR NAVY 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Donnetiy. Back on the record. At the time the committee 
staff got these figures from the Army and the Air Force on what they 
intended to do in the way of barracks, a similar request was made of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks; and in lieu of giving the committee staif 
a breakdown of what the Bureau proposed to do by way of arriving at 
some uniform standards, the Bureau supplied its data on individual 
barracks for which contracts had not as yet been awarded. I believe 
the committee would find it interesting to see the figures provided in 
these documents. 


Civint1AN BarRAcKS AT SHUMAKER NAvat Rocket Deport 


The first is for Shumaker, Ark. 

With respect to the sleeping space contemplated for these barracks 
at Shumaker, there is 78 square feet per man allowed. For the tota! 
of the column for gross area, we have to look at footnote No. 3, because 
the division supplied us was incorrect. The correct computation is 
153 square feet per man. 

Admiral Jetiey. I would like to make an observation, Mr. Donnell, 
This item is entitled “‘500-Man Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot 
Shumaker, Ark., Navy Department.” I think the Bureau made a 
mistake. That is a misnomer. This is the 500-man civilian dormi- 
tory for Shumaker. It is not an enlisted men’s barracks. 

I do not recall that we had any funds to build an enlisted men’s 
barracks at Shumaker. What makes me think that that is true ts 
that there are going to be 182 sleeping rooms, and we are not putting 
enlisted men in sleeping rooms. This is not truly an enlisted men’s 
barracks. It is a dormitory for civilian workers at Shumaker. 

I do not think the Bureau should have furnished this to vou as 
barracks criteria. We have the same dormitories at Invokern and 
Dahlgren. 
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ne § Mr. Parrerson. I recall that I was acting as liaison with staff in- 
la- vestigators at the time this was furnished at the request of the staff 
nd investigators. At least at Inyokern we knew what we were going to 
dle build, and they were labeled as civilian barracks spaces. 
| You see, Shumaker is in a very isolated area,,I mean relatively 
ur isolated. 
Mr. DonNELLY. You say that it is isolated? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes, relatively. 
\lr. Donnetiy. The reason I ask that is because this site was 
hat selected because of its proximity to the town of Camden, Ark., was 
e’s it not, sir? 
\lr. Parrerson. I can answer that Camden isn’t too much. 
\ir. DonnEeLLY. Was not this site selected because of the accessi- 
to bility of water routes, railroad routes, and the proximity to the town? 
\ir. Parrerson. I can only furnish second-hand information. I 
on | was in the Bureau when this was selected, but there were many factors 
rs in the way of the selection of an area for this type of activity. As a 
au | rule, they do not build this kind of activity in a high residential area. 
in Admiral Jetury. In any event, we justified to the committee last 
vear the need for a 500-man civilian barracks. 

rd. ~’ Mr. Donnextxuy. Mr. Patterson’s observation was that this was in 
an isolated area, and what we are interested in here is the space being 
provided in a barracks. 

Admiral Jettrey. I might say that I have been there. It is a 
desolate part of the country where vou will put up these explosive 





tee | storage buildings that might explode. Most of the area is a pine 
0) swamp. Camden has, I think, two or three thousand people. It has 
he 2,300 people, I am informed. The city of Little Rock is about a 
aff 3-hour drive. Monroe, La., is about a 3-hour drive. 

at Mr. Rinny. Is this a classified project? 

nal Admiral Jetutry. No, sir. 

Ve Mr. Riney. What is the mission up there? 

i! Admiral Je.uey. Shumaker is an ordnance plant for the manufac- 


ture of rockets, or rather for the assembly of rockets. All of the 
components are manufactured elsewhere and shipped to Shumaker 
for assembly and loading with explosives. In addition they have 
ammunition storage igloos and a range to test rockets. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. Will you go ahead, Mr. Donnelly. 


“ks Mr. Donne.tty. We wil go into Shumaker a little bit later in the 
tal hearings. I note that Shumaker was built in about 12 months on a 
use cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract in 1944 and 1945 at a sum that escapes 
| 1S me at the moment, but which I believe was about $20 million. Then 

with peace or with VJ-day, the operation shut down to a maintenance 
lls crew. Now it has been revived and there has been extensive work 
ol going on there. We will get into that a little bit later in the hearing. 


The document with reference to the civilian barracks at Shumaker, 
mi (rk., is as follows: ) 
Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


Pes l Location of unit and using agency: Shumaker, Ark., 500-man_ barracks, 
ie ‘val ammunition depot, Shumaker, Ark., Navy Department. 
Ing _ 2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent concrete frame 
n’s brick exterior. 
3. Date of construction contract and contract number: NOy—70989 (not. 
awarded). 
Su 4. Number of similar buildings: No others. 
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5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: 182. 
‘ 4 Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 76.686 square 
eet. 

7. Construction cost: ! $1,155,000 (estimated). 

8. Cost per square foot: $15. 

9. Rated capacity: 500. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $2,310. 

11. Analysis of space: 





j Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building H — —-— 


Gross Per man! 








Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) j 39, 230 | 7 


8 
Lounge space cae ; | 4,816 | 10 
Toilets and janitors’ closets : | 6, 992 | 12 
Personal storage space_...._-. ; ‘2 ; Be ; 1, 861 4 
Othe: storage space: 
t | 

Corridors é 7 9, 935 | 

Laundry ' aon |. 
Linen and game storage space 1, 026 2 
Staiis (horizontal projection ABS } 1, 863 | 4 
Heating and mechanical equipment 742 | 2 
Mess and kitchen space : 
Adn. inistrative space ‘ * z ‘ 441 | ] 
Classroom space ; P asian 
Other space, specify - -- 9, 783 2 


Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 


Tota 76, 689 | (?) 


1 Based on rated capacity. 
? The total of this column is 134 square feet. This is incorrect since 76,689 square feet of space for 500 men 
equals 153 square feet per man, 


12. Total basement area included in the above. 


Nores.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions, 
Exclude attie and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


11f job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, A. and E 
costs, and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except mov- 


sble furniture). 


_Prorosrep ENuistepD Men’s Barracks At Davisvitie, R. I., Unirep 
States Navat ApvancepD Bass Deport 


Mr. Donvetty. Now, Admiral, with respect to the barracks at 
Davisville, R. I., let me ask this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

(The document with reference to the Davisville, R. I., United States 
naval advanced base depot is as follows:) 


Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: Davisville, R. I., United States naval 
advanced base depot. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent two-story masonry 
walls, floors, and roof. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number: No contract, project in 
planning stage. 

4. Number of similar buildings: 10. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: 3. 

6. Gross area—outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 13,320 square 
feet. 

7. Construction cost: ! $176,000 (estimated). 

8. Cost per square foot: $13.20 (estimated). 


1 If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, A. and FE 
costs, and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movabi 


furniture 
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Rated capacity: 100 men (150 men if double-bunked). 
10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,760 (estimated), 
11. Analysis of space: 
Type: Temperate climate. 
Where built: Davisville, R. I. 
Does barracks house heating boiler? No. 
Number of similar buildings: 10. 





Area (square feet) 





= _ ee 
} 
Per man! 
Type of space per building | | ies 
| ( tross g ii: ras > Be: ae 
} Single- | Double- 
bunked bunked 
Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms 8. 120 81.2 54.1 
Lounge space : 1. 500 15.0 10.0 
Toilets and janitors’ closets 1, 160 | 11.6 7.8 
Personal storage space j 200 2.0 1.3 
Other storage space . | 0 0 0 
Corridors 920 9.2 6.1 
Laundry . . 320 3.2 y a | 
Linen and game storage space 100 1.0 7 
Stairs (horizontal projection 280 2.8 1.9 
Heating and mechanical equipment 0 0 0 
Mess and kitchen space 0 0 0 
I nistrative sp ace : 120 9 8 
Cc lass sroom space 0 0 0 
Other space—specify 0 0 | 0 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 600 6.0 1.0 
Total LE ae RE eR Te eee ee nian asiiceanpiie 13, 320 133. 2 88. 38 





' Based on rated capacity. 


Total basement area included in the above: None. 


Notes.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions. 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain data applicable to a mul- 
tiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


ProposeD ENiistepD MEN’s Barracks AT MIRAMAR, CALIF. 


Mr. Donnetuy. Back on the record, with respect to the Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station at Miramar, Calif., those barracks are for 
enlisted men, are they not, Admiral? 

Admiral JeEtLEY. They are. 

Mr. Donnetuy, We will put this document into the record at this 
point. I have given a copy to each of the committee members. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agenev: NAAS, Miramar, Calif. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent, reinforced con- 
crete construction. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number: Award, October 1, 1951, 
NOy-27063 (specification 29063) (part of) drawings 522651 to 522656, 1096 689 
to 522695. 

4. Number of similar buildings: 10. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: 3. 

f. Gross area—outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 14,841.28 
7. Construction cost: | $190,000 per building—estimated from bids received. 

8. Cost per square foot: $12.80. 

¥. Rated capacity: 100 man. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,900. 

‘If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate (excluding Government costs, AL and EK 
costs, and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable 


furnity 
AUrnivure), 
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11. Analysis of space: 

Type: Permanent construction. 

Where built: NAAS, Miramar, Calif. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: Yes—heater room. 
Number of similar buildings: 10. 

















Area (square feet) 
Type of space per building —- 
Gross Per man! 
Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such seean Palate teat tee 8, 769. 17 87. 69 
Ne i ee ome acendekananeoweos ppc sok we 1, 732. 69 17,32 
Toilets and janitors’ closets. a lea isaac adhcaalokee were prac neaepaine hares aed aa nia : 1, 281. 26 12. 81 
Personal storage space. pels oe 196. 47 1, 9 
Other storage space___._--__- ee EE eer pda e'd Spt aparncnk UR aaa ey ee eke Kane 
Corridors... .---- we ten : a 879. 05 8.79 
Laundry - -.-- 242. 80 2. 42 
Linen and game storage space. ete tia - sipaaees ae 152. 40 1, 52 
Stairs (horizontal projection) - ‘ : ; wide ; ane 536. 62 5, 36 
Heating and mechanical equipment 4 105. 00 1.05 
Mess and kitchen space. -- -- ‘ ; edabod : Spe ee. as, daa ; 
Administrative space... --.-- - : : : ; 107. 94 1.70 
Classroom space __. scl te i Mh SASS Bode nlataces ” 
Other space (specify) pipe ‘space, etc A 16, 82 16 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6...__.-___- 758. 06 7. 58 
MND dithickhnis2 4 SRE Acuna ecu bceakox osc euibedhiinecpaoae we Jey 14, 841, 28 148. 36 











1 Based on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: None. 


Nortes.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions. 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 


Mr. Donne tty. I would also like to insert in the record at this 
point excerpts from the hearings on the military public works appro- 
priation for 1952 under the heading of “Barracks Spaces,” appearing 
at pages 1051 and 1052. These excerpts relate to the proposed bar- 
racks at Miramar. 

(The excerpts referred to are as follows:) 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Scrivner. What space are you anticipating assigning to the barracks, 
60 or 72 feet? 

Commander Gresen. Lt. Comdr. Francis E. Giesen, public works officer, 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, Calif. The spaces allotted are 72 square 
feet basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Army and the Air Force can get along on 60 square feet, 
I see no reason why the Navy cannot do it out there. 

Admiral Je.ttey. According to the criteria—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that is not according to the criteria given by the Medica! 
Department as the ideal, but it is just impossible to have the ideal situation, and 
the Air Force and the Army have told us that, in view of the strain we are putting 
on the taxpayers, they are going to squeeze in more people in the space they have 
and make it possible with the same number of buildings to accommodate more 
men, by cutting it down to 60. If the Army and Air Force can make that sacri- 
fice and be short of the ideal criteria se and 
I think it is 70 rather than 72—I do not see any reason why the Navy cannot do 
the same thing. 

Captain Corrin. We have housed more than that in the temporary space. 

Mr. ScrivNER. But we might as well face it, we are in an emergency. We are 
down to the bottom of the barrel. Dollars are getting harder to get every day. 

Mr. Davis. There is one point I would like to clear up with respect to the bar- 
racks: Were you speaking of tearing down the frame buildings and rebuilding 
them? 

Captain Corrin. Yes sir; that is the long-range plan. 
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Mr. Davis. And am I correct, according to the justification here, in assuming 
that the frames would be the first you would have to move and relocate before you 
rebuild what you contemplate at that place? 

Captain Corrin. They would, based upon whether or not the original plan for 
space 18 carried out. 

Mr. SrkEs. In other words, you have a plan to relocate the base, but you are 
not bound to de it at this time. Is that the situation? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I did not get the answer. 

Mr. S1xes. Admiral Combs said that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. The price of the bachelor officer quarters is 7,000 as compared with 
some of them? 

Mr. Srxgs. I think we shall need further justification on these items. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. DonnEtty. Now, the committee members will note that the 
contract awarded for the construction of the Miramar barracks was 
in October 1951, in the month following the hearings themselves. 

Do you have any comment on Miramar, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. I have no other comment other than that they 
seem to be about the same as our design criteria except that they 
show more space for sleeping rooms and a little more for lounge space. 
Otherwise they are fairly well in line. 

Mr. Donnetty. By sleeping rooms do you mean sleeping space 
per man? 

Admiral Jettey. Sleeping space per man, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the next one is the barracks at the United 
States Naval Advance Base Depot at Davisville, R. I. Are those 
barracks for enlisted men? 

Notre.—The breakdown for Davisville is printed above, immediately preceding 
Miramar, 

Admiral Jettny. Those are for enlisted men. This is another one 
that is still in the planning stage. They have not started the con- 
struction of these. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There we get a comparison between single bunk 
and double bunk arrangements. Have you any comments on those 
figures, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. If the barracks are actually designed as were 
planned when this information was furnished, they would be providing 
about 10 square feet per man lower than our criteria. I notice that 
the amount allowed for stairways is somewhat less and that the amount 
allowed for walls and partition space is somewhat less. Otherwise, 
they are about in line with our criteria. 


ProposED ENuListep Men’s Barracks FoR NAvAL AIR STATION, 
Oceana, VA., AND NAVAL AUXILIARY AIR STATION, CHINCOTEAGUE, 
VA. 


Mr. Donnetty. The last one I have is for the Naval Air Station at 
Oceana, Va., and the Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Chincoteague, 
Va. The notation is that bids will be received for these barracks 
about 15 January 1952. 

(The document relative to the Oceana and Chincoteague instal- 
lations is as follows:) 
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Data SHEET ON BARRACKS 


1. Location of unit and using agency: Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va., Burea 
of Aeronautics; Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chincoteague, Va., Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Reinforced concrete. 

3. Date of construction contract and contract number: Bids will be received 
for these barracks about January 15, 1952. 

4. Number of simiiar buildings: 14 at Oceana; 7 at Chincoteague. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: 3. 


6. Gross area—outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 14,767.82 | 


square feet. 

7. Construction cost: ! Estimate, $209,000. 

8. Cost per square foot: $14.15. 

9. Rated capacity: 100-man. 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $2,090. 

11. Analysis of space: 

Type: Permanent construction. 

Does barracks house heating boiler: No. 

Number of similar buildings: 21. 

Where built: Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va., 14 buildings; Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, Chincoteague, Va., 7 buildings. 





Area (square feet) 


Type of space per building 
| 


Gross | Per man! 





| 
Sleeping rooms (including closets accessible from such rooms) 8, 069. 25 
Lounge space (day roon \ 2487.2 
Toilets and janitors’ closets__- } 965. 85 
Personal storage space | 209.31 | 
Other storage space | 


Corridors_.- ES a : i | 972. 23 9, 72 
OMIM oui; oben cueicbnced: AY | 306. 68 | , 
Linen storage | 71. 68 7 
Stairs (horizontal projection) | 762. 76 7 
Heating and mechanical equipment 175.31 1.7 
Mess and kitchen space 
Administrative space__ j : 71.75 72 
Classroom space _.. : : 
Other space—specify (pipe space) 89.88 ) 
Wall and partition space to balance with gross area given in item 6 1, 625. 75 16, 2 
| AER RER 8S OE ee WEE eee oe eee 14, 767. 82 147. 68 





1 Based on rated capacity. 


12. Total basement area included in the above: None. 


Notes.—All areas on this page to be computed on basis of inside dimensions 
Exclude attic and crawl space. Each sheet to contain only data applicable to a 
multiple of buildings of the same design under the same contract. 





1 If job not yet completed, use latest estimate and so indicate, excluding Government costs, A. and | 
costs, and utilities beyond a 5-foot line and including any Government-furnished equipment except movable 
furniture. 


Mr. Donne.tty. These proposed barracks appear to be in keeping 
with the 1948 criteria, do they not, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetutry. Generally, yes. I notice that the wall and 
partition space is about 4 feet per man greater, and that the barracks 
as a whole is about 4 feet per man greater. 

Mr. Donnetty. These figures cover our presentation on the matter 
of barracks. 

Do any of the committee members have any questions they would 
like to ask with respect to this phase? 
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NAVY VIEW ON AREA PER MAN IN BARRACKS 


Mr. Davis. Has the Navy generally accepted the 120-square-feet- 
per-man figure as a reasonable standard, or just what is your attitude 
on that at the present time? 

Admiral Jetiury. No; the Navy has not accepted it. I would say 
that we have an open mind, and if we can get down to a figure of 110 
square feet or 125 square feet with a clear conscience, meeting all 
health and comfort standards, we certainly will recommend it. 

I feel, as I stated yesterday, that the criteria published so far have 
been inadequate because we didn’t put a ceiling figure on things like 
corridor space and toilets, and it will be a lot easier for the design 
people if we give them a criteria like that. But it will take some 
study, and I hope within 2 weeks we can have an agreed-upon figure 
which we can submit to the committee. 

Mr. Davis. This table which has been presented to us has been 
prepared by your staff; has it not? 

Mr. Donnewiy. Yes, sir. It was prepared from the data supplied 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Davis. And it was supplied you in November of 1951? 

Mr. DonnELLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Looking at this table and in view of the comments which 
we have had previously, it appears that the Army and the Air Force 
have very readily agreed to the standard of 120 feet while the Navy 
has expressed some reservations concerning that, and yet it’s sup- 
posedly average figure which has been submitted to the committee 
in this table shows that in actual practice the Navy has come closer 
to meeting that standard than either of the other two services. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

Admiral Jetuey. The only reason I expressed reservations was 
because it is so new to us. In other words, as far as I was concerned, 
vesterday was the first time that I heard of the proposal of 120 square 
feet. We will conscientiously study that. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcolo, do you have any question on the 
barracks? 

Mr. Furcoio. I have some general questions. Do you want to 
hold the general questions to a later time? 

Mr. Ritey. If they cover the subject of barracks, I think you 
might ask them now. 


FEASIBILITY OF 72 SQUARE FEET PER MAN SLEEPING SPACE AND 120 
SQUARE FEET PER MAN GROSS AREA 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, referring to the number of square feet per 
man, | gather that you have some sort of estimate for barracks. 
You are trying to hit a figure of 72 square feet per enlisted man? 

Admiral Jettey. Seventy-two square feet of sleeping space. 

Mr. Furcoio. And 120 square feet over-all? 

Admiral Jettey. The 120 square feet was proposed by the com- 
mittee staff or, I would say, has been agreed to. The committee 
staff has been notified by the Army and the Air Force that they were 
voing to 120. Our criteria worked out, I think, to 143 square feet. 

Mr. Furcoio. I see. Do you have any statistics of any kind to 
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indicate what the square footage was for the Navy or for the other 
branches of the service in World War II? 

Admiral Jettey. No;I do not. I recall—and it has been about 20 
years ago, but Mr. Sullivan can bear me out—that we went by thie 
figures of 600 cubic feet and 60 square feet, or 500 cubic feet and 
50 square feet. 


Mr. Sutuivan. It was 50 square feet and 450 cubic feet. That was 


the minimum established. 


Admiral Jettey. That was a pre-World War II figure; 50 square | 


feet per man and 450 cubic feet per man. 


MUNITIONS BOARD DIRECTIVE FIXING SLEEPING SPACE AT 72 SQUARE 
FEET PER MAN 


Mr. Furcoxo. Let me try to get at it this way: These figures of 
either 72 square feet or 140 or 120, or whatever it may be, as I under- 
stand it, are set by the Munitions Board by directive. In other words, 
who arrived at that figure? That is not a law; is it? 

Admiral Je.tuey. No, sir. That was arrived at in committee be- 
tween the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force representatives, under 
the sponsorship of the Munitions Board. The Munitions Board then 
reviewed the committee recommendations and promulgated what they 
call troop housing at 72 square feet per man. 

Mr. Furcoio. Now, perhaps you do not have it, but are you able 
to get for us what the particular recommendation was of each branch 
of the service? In other words, I assume that probably they differed. 

Admiral Jettey. I don’t know whether committee minutes were 
kept or not, but I would say that such things would be more or less 
verbal and informal and did not include the submission of a forma! 
record. 

You were in on that, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Furco.io. Can you tell me this: Did the Munitions Board 
cut down each of the services, or did they perhaps say that you have 
to give the man a little more? 

Mr. Suntuivan. Here is what happened. Representatives of the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Army met to discuss and to analyze 
their particular types of barracks, with the idea of coming up with 
one type of barracks for all three of the services. We had very little 
difficulty except that the Army and the Air Force members recom- 
mended a little more space than the Navy. Our policy at the tim: 
was 70 square feet per enlisted man, 90 square feet for petty officers 
first, second, and third class, and 180 square feet for chief petty 
officers. 

The Army and the Air Force representatives on the work group 
argued that the top-rated men, being high caliber, technically trained 
men, ought to get more space, to make the military service more 
attractive. They held out for 180 square feet for the first three grades, 
90 square feet for the fourth grade and 72 square feet for the remainder. 
The Navy was outvoted, but went along since we were asked to come 
to a unanimous opinion. 

I was a member of that work group. A report was prepared and 
sent to the chairman of the Committee on Permanent Construction 
with our recommendations. That committee approved it and then 
sent it to the Munitions Board for implementation. The only thing 
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that ever came of it so far as I know was the directive of 72 square 
feet. After all of our discussion on the barracks, they came out 
with a directive of 72 square feet for enlisted men. They ignored all 
of the other factors. 

Now, whether they meant the 72 square feet to apply to all grades 
or to just these three lower grades is not clear. We assumed that 
the 72 square feet was a modification of our 70 feet and that our 
petty officers’ and our chiefs’ figures were to remain. 

This shows you that the committee actually increased the Navy’s 
requirements. 


MUNITIONS BOARD INCREASED 70 SQUARE FEET PER MAN, WITH WHICH 
NAVY WAS SATISFIED, TO 72 SQUARE FEET 


Mr. Furcoto. Would I be safe in saying that actually this com- 
mittee or the Munitions Board, whichever it was, someone other 
than the Navy, in effect said, ““You have to build the barracks to 
give more space than you people think is necessary or advisable.’ 
In other words, did they issue a directive of some kind overruling 
what you people thought was necessary and calling for more space? 

Mr. Sutittvan. No, sir. The only thing that I know that came out 
of this committee’s work was this figure of 72 square feet for troop 
housing, which was not elaborated on. 

Now, I understand informally that someone in the Secretary of 
Defense’s office is working on this very proposition now in an effort 
to try to iron it out. The criteria prepared by our work group were 
sent to the three agencies in order to get their comments or approval. 

\ir. Furco.o. You arrived at recommendations of so much space 
for the enlisted men, so much space for the noncommissioned officers, 
and so much space for the chiefs, and they came out with a figure that 
was a little higher than yours for the enlisted men? 

Mr. Suturvan. Yes. Their figure was 72 square feet for the en- 
listed men. Our interpretation of that is that they meant 72 square 

for nonrated enlisted men. I think most people interpreted it 
the same way. 

Mr. Furcoto. Let me see if I understand this correctly. As far 
as you are concerned, 70 square feet for the enlisted men is enough? 

Mr. Sutttvan. That is what we had. I can show you our criteria 
here. It was 70 feet until this directive came out. 

Mr. Furconio. From your experience in this line, you people are 
satisfied that 70 square feet per enlisted man is what it should be? 
[ am talking about enlisted men below second-class petty officers. 

Mr. Suttivan. That is right. 


PRESENT NAVY STUDY OF AREA PER MAN IN BARRACKS 


\{r. Furcoto. Have any surveys been made indicating what the 
quare feet per person was in, say, the CCC camps back in the old 
dave? 
\dmiral Jentey. No; except that in connection with trying to 
arrive at a figure such as 120 square feet I asked Mr. Sullivan to have 
his people check back through some of our wartime barracks to see 
how they worked out on an over-all basis. 
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Frankly, this idea of an over-all figure of area per man isa new 
concept to us. We had always looked at the figure of 50 square feet 
or 70 square feet per man for sleeping, and trying to put out an 
over-all ceiling is a new concept. We just do not have any records on 
that basis. 

You may remember what we called the B—1—B barracks which was 
a two-story barrack with a dormitory on each end and heads and 
washrooms in the center. It was a 250-man barracks. Most of 
them were frame and asbestos-board covered. That was our World 
War II emergency building. During the war they were all double- 
bunked. 

Mr. Furco.o. Was that the type of barracks that you had at 
Fort Schuvler, N. Y.? 

Admiral Jevttey. I have never been there. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Bainbridge has the B-1—B barracks, as does 
Farragut. 


POTENTIAL DOUBLE BUNKING IN NAVY BARRACKS 


Mr. Furcoto. Do vou feel that the 70-square-feet-per-enlisted-man 
figure also gives you enough room if you want to double up on the 
bunks in the event of an emergency? 

Admiral Jettey. The double-bunking is really determined by the 
cubic capacity of the building. In the case of our standard barrack, 
of which the plans have been shown, half of the beds can be double- 
bunked and we can still stay within the minimum of 450 cubic feet 
and the minimum of 50 square feet. In other words, in our 100-man 
barrack you can double-half the bunks and still have 450 cubic feet 
per man. 

Mr. Suutuivan. If you double-bunk all of them, you cut the square 
feet per man from 70 feet to 35 feet. 


NAVY SEMIPRIVATE BARRACKS ARE ACTUALLY CUBICLES 


Mr. Furcoro. I do not know what this term means to you, but 
what do you comprehend by a term which I have seen in the news- 
papers called semiprivate barracks for enlisted men? Is that what 
we are talking about here? What is meant by the term “‘semiprivate’’? 

Admiral Jettey. The Air Force type of barrack which they have 
been using lately has rooms in which they put two or three men. It 
is What we would call a BOQ room, with perhaps a lavatory in the 
corner, although some of them have entirely separate lavatory 
facilities. 

Ours are set up this way: This is an open dormitory. Here are 
partitions perhaps 6 feet high. It is open at each end. These two 
partitions form a little cubicle, and they will have four bunks in there 
normally with lockers between the bunks. 

Mr. Furco.o. I see what you mean. 

Admiral Jettry. This could be called semiprivate facilities, whereas 
rooms, I would say, would be private accommodations. 

Mr. Furcoto. Then in the Navy what you refer to as semiprivate 
would be a big barracks with a large room where there might be 100 
men, with part of the space partitioned off, the partitions being about 
6 feet high, with about four men in what you called these cubicles or 
compartments, 
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Admiral Jetuey. That is right. 

Mr..Furco.o. And that is what the Navy is referring to by semi- 
private quarters? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. 


CEILING HEIGHT IN NAVY BARRACKS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, what is the average height of your ceilings in 
these barracks? 

Admiral Jettey. | will ask Mr, Sullivan to answer that. 

Mr. Suuiivan. I think it is 11 feet. If I remember correctly, it is 
11 feet. 

Mr. Riney. Is that in line with your regular criteria? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes. J might say that this indicates a beamed ceil- 
ing, and it is 11 feet floor to floor. Out of that you would have the 
thickness of the slab, which would bring it down to about 10 feet 
6 inches to under side of slab. 

If you had a plastered ceiling or a hung ceiling, it would probably 
be about 10 feet. 

Mr. Ritey. You would probably lose about 10 inches there. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes. If you have beams, you would probably 
have 10 feet under the beams. 

Mr. Furcoto. Mr. Chairman, I forgot to ask one question. 

Mr. Rivey. All right; go ahead. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING CONTEMPLATES SEPARATE FACILITIES 


Mr. Furcoxo. All that we have been saying so far about the type 
of barracks and everything else does not take into consideration at all 
universal military training? Or does it take that into consideration? 

Admiral JeLtey. It does not take into contemplation UMT. There 
has been a separate series of studies made by BuPers on UMT and 
a separate set of facility requirements drawn up. 


ATTITUDE OF ENLISTED MEN TOWARD BARRACKS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 


Mr. Furcoxio. I had a question, if I can read my notes properly, 
with reference to barracks having 120 square feet per man. If you 
have barracks containing that amount or less, have you had any 
complaints of any kind from the men who live in those barracks? 

Admiral Jetutey. I think that undoubtedly some of the wartime 
barracks, such as those we have in Bainbridge, run less than 120 
square feet; but I will know that when we have finished these com- 
putations. I have not heard any complaints. I would not be in a 
position to hear them, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I am getting at is this: The people who would 
know best about whether these are practicable and livable would be 
the men who live there; and, while it is natural to get a certain amount 
of complaints, their views would be of some significance. 

Admiral Jevuey. I get around quite a bit, and I have noticed this 
in the use of our wartime barracks over the last few years where you 
have a condition such as exists at Bainbridge. There you have recruits 
who come in and stay 3 months and move out. Their whole barracks 
vill be double-bunked. But within a few feet of that you will have 
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another barracks used by the station force which may be there for a 
year or two or three. Those barracks will be single-bunked. 

Now, I take it that the people who have to live in a barracks under 
more or less permanent status would object to the double-bunking 
feature, so that they have been given more space for that reason. __ 

Mr. Parrerson. The B-1—B barracks were built in wartime and 
were pretty crowded. They were definite fire hazards. In fact, we 
had several fires in them and lost a few lives. They had little space 
heaters inside of them, and the occupants would freeze to death in 
the winter. It was purely an emergency type of barrack. We were 
fighting the war, and we knew it. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Let this be off the record. 


OBLIGATION oF FuNps APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS FOR MiLITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Donnetty. The next subject that we would like to take up is 
the matter of obligating funds appropriated by Congress for military 
construction by the two construction services; that is, by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and the Corps of Engineers in the Army. 

We have here a chart which shows the amounts of money obligated 
month by month for the 14-month period ending August 31, 1951, and 
the amount obligated for the calendar month of June 1951 is very 
close to $500 million. 

(The chart is as follows:) 
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Now, I have here a notation of the dates on which the various ap- 
propriation acts which relate to this chart were enacted. 

The General Appropriation Act for the regular 1951 appropriation 
was enacted on September 6, 1950. The first supplemental of 195) 
was enacted on September 27, 1950. The second supplemental was 
enacted on January 6, 1951. There was nothing in the third supple- 
mental for military construction. The fourth supplemental for 1951 
was enacted on May 31, 1951. 

Now, to furnish a breakdown of that chart of the fiseal-year funds 
which had to be obligated by June 30, as against the so-called no-year 
funds or continuing funds, we have the second chart, which is a break 
down of the first chart. 

The crossed-hatched lines, as you can see by the legend, represent 
the no-year funds. 

The committee will see that the amount of no-year funds obligated 
in the month of June 1951 substantially exceeded the amount of th: 
fiscal-year funds. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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PEAKING oF OsLicaATiIons Is UNECONOMICAL 


Mr. Donne.uiy. Now, with respect to that, let me ask whether it js 
not a fact that the lumping of military construction contracts in one 
period of time, such as the month of June 1951, results in loss of econ- 
omy in the awarding of contracts? 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say in general that it would. 

Mr. DonneLLy. With respect to that, Secretary of the Navy 
Kimball told me some weeks ago that he had issued orders that al! 
obligations of fiscal funds are to take place by May 15 of each year 
instead of going into the month of June of each year. 

Now, we have some comments here showing the difficulty encoun- 
tered, from the standpoint of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, of 
obligating funds in such a compact and concentrated period. Before 
getting to that, I would like to pass to each member of the committee 
a breakdown of the funds obligated by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
for the Navy for that same period. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION ("PUBLIC WORKS - NAVY") - ZONE OF INTERIOR 
AND INCLUDING CONTRACTS AWARDED AGAINST 
APPROPRIATIONS OTHER THAN" PUBLIC WORKS-NAVY" 
FUNDS OF DEPARTMENT OF NAVY 
OBLIGATED BY BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


FOURTEEN -MONTH PERIOD ENDED AUGUST 31,195! 
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Mr. Donnetuy. We also have a similar chart covering Navy mili- 
tarv construction obligations for fiscal years 1949 and 1950. To 
permit a comparison of the three services, we have charts for the 
Army and the Air Force, beth for the 14 -month period ended August 
31, 1951. (We don’t as yet have charts from the Army and Ai 
Force for fiscal years 1949 and 1950.) 

(The three charts are as follows:) 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION-ZONE OF INTERIOR 
(INCLUDING REPAIR AND UTILITIES FUNDS) * 


FUNDS OF DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 
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Mr. DonneE.ty. One of the naval districts has supplied some infor- 
mation with respect to the obligation of funds in the month of June 
and the month of May as well. That is the Sixth Naval District 
That is the same naval district that has supervision over Memphis, 
and we have underscored the portions of it which relate to this matter 
of peaking of funds, as that is the term that has been used. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Code DB-400 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY THE DPWO anp DOINCC 6ND'! ro THe Hovuss 
INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 
aa * * * OK * * 


2. As has been previously stated, preliminary cost estimates for projects are 
submitted at the time the project is initiated, however, such cost estimates are 
sometimes outmoded by the time the project has reached a stage where it is ready 
for the actual work of construction. In such cases, additional cost estimates are 
made by the District Publie Works Officer, which estimates reflect the prevailing 
costs of labor, materials and equipment which will be incorporated in the com- 
pleted project. During the time of eatreme rush and the handling of numerous 
projects, which tume ts the months of May and June of any fiscal year, cost estimates 
that are prepared are not as complete and full as those made during times when the 
press of work is less. During the past fiscal year monies were made available 
inder Appropriation 17X1205, PW Navy, on the basis of the total sum being 
applicable to the work of various projects at one site or station. In such in- 
stances, the total funds were broken down on preliminary estimates and were 
subsequently and actually apportioned, based on bids received for each individual 
project. In order that the amount of available funds should not be exceeded, all 
specifications for proposed work were prepared with deductive bid items in 
addition to the basie bid item which covers the accomplishment of the entire 
proposed project. The deductive items were of such a type that the costs thereof 
might be applied to the basie bid, thereby reducing the cost of the work to come 
within the available funds. The deductive items were of such nature so that if 
they were applied, the remaining project would still be a complete and usable 
project. [Italics supplied by Committee Staff.] 

* * * ok * * * 


1. During the last months of the fiscal year this office, like all other Government 
es, engaged in the work of handling construction contracts, bears an unusual load 
of work due to the fact that funds which have not been previously spent and which 
nust be obligated by the end of the fiscal year are brought to light, and projects set for 
receiving of bids prior to the 30 June deadline. Such practice resulis in an undue 
kload being placed on the personnel of the Construction Division with the 
msequence that additional help is borrowed from other Division Offices of the 
Distriet Public Works Offices, Sixth Naval District, during the months of April, 
May, and June, and the personnel of the Construction Division works overtime. 
While this condition is not desirable, the fact that the increased number of bid lettings 
the increased amount of work advertised to contracting firms in an extremely 
hort period of time, results in a much less desirable condition of relatively few bids on 
bk being received and somewhat higher prices being bid by the contractors who do 
mit bids. No definite information is available as to a percentage increase in the 
prices received during this period or a percentage of decrease in the sum of 
ls received for the group of projects advertised to contractors during this 
iod. However, it is known that there is an undesirable result from following 
i practice. [Italics supplied by Committee Staff.] 






* 7 * * * * * 


9. This office considers that on all contracts, except short form and informal 
ntracts, the time period of 30 days should be allowed prospective bidders for 
preparation of their bids. The practice is that notices are forwarded to a list 
‘f prospective bidders, plan rooms, post offices, and other public buildings, antici- 
pating the actual availability of drawings and specifications by five days. By 
following this procedure, bidding data may be forwarded to prospective bidders 
at the time they make their request after receiving notices and the minimum 
amount of time elapses between the forwarding of notices and the actual receipt of 
ids on a contract. In the event it is found that drawings and specifications are 
available as originally contemplated and if there is a delay of more than 
approximately two davs in such availability, the bid opening date is set forward 
accordingly. 


hese symbols identify the District Publie Works Officer and District Officer-in-Charge of Construction 
e Sixth Naval District. 
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USE OF DEDUCTIVE BID ITEMS IN CONTRACT LETTING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Donne.ty. Now, in the first paragraph, which is paragraph 
No. 2, in the last portion thereof, there is a discussion with respect. to 
deductive bid items. As I understand it, that indicates that if there 
is so much money available at the time the bids are invited but more 
work is desired on the project, the entire project is advertised with some 
items deleted by way of alternates to permit the letting of the contract 
within the money available. Is that right, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetuny. That is right. That is a common practice and 
would be done all year around, not only in the months of May and June 

Mr. Donnetiy. As I understand, Memphis is an excellent example 
of that in that the bids were invited on the 10 wings and there was an 
alternate bid provision for 8 wings, which permitted the awarding of 
the contract with the money available in the second supplemental of 
1951. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. ‘Then when the additional money from the regular 
1952 appropriation was available that alternate was added to the 
contract. 

Admiral Jetitey. That is right, sir. 


LETTING OF CONTRACTS IN WINTER AND EARLY SPRING IS SOMETIMES 
DESIRABLE 


Mr. Donnetuy. Admiral, with respect to the heavy construction 
operations, what observations would you want to make on the neces- 
sity for the big contractors having their workload scheduled out at the 
beginning of the construction season, that is, in January and in Febru- 
ary and in March, so that the warmer weather, which is the con- 
struction season, will be available to them to execute the work rather 
than starting a job in June and July, or rather getting a contract in 
June or July? 

Admiral Jetuey. That would be very desirable in many sections 
of the country. For example, in our work in Alaska we took bids 
about the first of January so that the contractor would have plenty 
of time to get started along about the first of April. 

The year before we got our money a little later in the calendar year, 
so we did not open bids until the 10th of May, which made it tight 
for the contractor. 

[ would say that anywhere north of the Mason and Dixon line it 
would be most desirable to let work that involves anything in the 
ground, prior to the first of April. In the South it wouldn’t make too 
much difference. 

Of course, in some cases where you have a distinct rainy seasor 
such as is the case in California, it would be a disadvantage to start 
work in the ground during the rainy season. 


NUMBER OF BIDS NOT NECESSARILY AFFECTED BY TIME OF YEAR WHEN 
BIDS ARE INVITED 


Mr. Donne tty. In the northern area that you speak of, is it likely 
that you will get more bids for a particular job if the bids were invited 
in January and in February? 

Admiral Jettey. Not in my opinion. TI think you are liable to get 
a little higher prices, because the contractor would have to figure on 
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thawing the ground or taking unusual measures to keep his concrete 
from freezing and things like that. 1 think you would get exactly the 
same number of bids. 

Mr. Donne. ty. I am afraid I did not make my question clear. 1] 
take it by your answer you are speaking of starting construction. |] 
rather wanted to direct the question toward the bidding, the sub- 
mission of bids, so that the contractors would put in their bids and 
there would perhaps be an award made later which would get the 
contractor into the beginning of the construction season. In that 
case, are you not likely to get more bids? 

Admiral JetLey. No. 1 do not think the number of bids would be 
affected. Asa matter of fact, take a job that is going to last a year or 
a year and a half. It does not make too much difference when you 
take the bids. Sometime during the construction he is going to have 
to heat his building to prevent freezing. I don’t think you could 
say as a firm rule that all bids should be let in January or February 
or March, for example. 

If the job is a 860-day job, vou could let it on the first of July and 
get as much competition and almost the same price as if you let it on 
the first of January. 

I know of no such trend in the construction industry in general. 
The figures I have seen from the Associated General Contractors show 
a distinct bulge in the spring in the amount of contracts awarded, but 
I would say that they have a substantial number of awards every 
week of the vear. Mr. Katz, would that be your understanding? 

Mr. Karz. I think that is correct. I might say further that if you 
make an award in January for work to be started much later, you 
will get an increased contingency factor in the bid because wages and 
materials may go up, and so forth. 


PEAKING OF OBLIGATIONS BY SIXTH NAVAL DISTRIC1 


Mr. DonNELLY. Now, with respect to this memorandum from the 
Sixth Naval District, we have here data with respect to the number 
of contracts awarded monthly from July 1, 1950 through July 31, 
1951. . | 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Number of construction contracts awarded (monthly) from July 1, 1950, throug! 
July ors 1951 
Construction contracts awarded 


Year and month 


NOy Informal Total Change | ‘Total 
A orders 
1950—July 3 

August 7 14 21 11 2 
September ( 14 20 2 22 
October 12 27 Y 7 4 
November i4 7 21 I + 
December 1! 19 30 8 a8 
January 13 S & 9 
February 27 4 ( 9 70) 
March 23 16 0] | 54 
April 25 26 a ] Ds) 
May 32 23 55 15 7 
June Ys 64 162 24 86 
July 9g 10 19 7 2% 

Total 277 272 49 129 678 


OTE This data supplied by Sixth Naval District. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. The document I have just referred to seems to 
bear out the comment made in the memorandum, does it not, namely, 
that a large number of the contracts are let in May and June, a much 
larger amount than in the other months? 

Admiral Jetutey. That is right. 

Mr. DonneE.tiy. Now, we have a companion table here which shows 
the dollar volume of the awards by the Sixth Naval District for that 
same period of time. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Amount of east funds (nontly) | from veld 1, 1950, through imp 31, 1951 


Funds obligated 
Year and month saaancene sar eR REeRe: Renee ae — 














x 


Construction Services | Total 
1950—July _ __- pease age oy eS 2 ON Se eens $13, 414. 62 
August -. ae roe sd ; : 288, 654.06 | me 288, 6.54. OF 
Septem ber-_- =e Ei Og NAI Ree Ae 138, 816.91 | 7, 922. 00 286, 738. 91 
October. a aoa beings a Sal am | 255, 158. 16 | § 5, 310. 00 300, 468. 16 
NOWOMDOP.........-.-----0--a-nnnn---nnnna-ennnaeeeee=o] 291, 294.96 | 110 467. 94 401, 762. 9 
December. - - Se ts Fen amet ..-| 162,221.43 | 88, 991. 50 251, 212.9 
1951—January - _. : ‘ : pies | 2, 152, 595, 73 11 472, 411.07 3, 625, 006. 8! 
ON RR SG Oy eee PERE 664, 761. 38 67, 700. 00 732, 461. 38 
March.. : : io E s _.-| 2, 084, 319. 08 172, 662, 00 2, 256, 981. 08 
April. -..-. SPE ae Te ee , Pane ere eRe Sate | 1, 880, 656. % 8, 846. 50 1, 889, 503. 44 
May.. % ‘i pe EAR OME: cee stemachin atts ae 2, 094, 001. 7 32, 962. 51 2, 126, 964. 2 
ae 55 Vaya ok we te RHEE $f on 171.87 | 280, 921.58 | 22,316, 093, 45 
| 


July... : ij ; caida dim abalente : ae 12, 365, 166. 22 __ 120, 074.00 4.60 | 12, 494, 24/ 


x 


5 Ee ee ae en Se oe. ee E pets |44, “426, 233, 8 | 2, 557, 269. 9.70. “46, 983, 502.7 


Nore.—This data was ama d by the Sixth Naval District. 
EFFECT OF PEAKING IN FIFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Mr. Donnetty. We have here a memorandum from the Fifth 
Naval District which speaks of the developments in the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year of 1951, when estimates were prepared without check- 
ing because of time limitation and the volume of work involved 
That is shown in the paragraph lettered “B.’’ It is entitled ‘Pre- 
liminary Estimates.’ 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Pustic Works OFFICE, 
Firta Nava Drstrict, 
Norfolk 11, Va., September 14, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM 


From: Commander J. D. Burky, CEC, USN. 
To: Messers Louis J. Graham and Fli Abbott, Jr., representing House Appro 
priations Committee. 

1. In reply to questions discussed with you on September 10, the following 
information is forwarded: 

A. Origin of projects——Construction projects are usually originated by the 
using activity and forwarded through Commandant, Fifth Naval District, to th: 
management bureau of the origirating activity; though sometimes managemen | 
bureaus sponsor major projects drectly. Projects for alterations or new con 
struction in excess of $50,000 are submitted annually 2 years in advance inthe 
shore station development program for approval by Chief of Naval Operations 
except that emergency projects may be forwarded at any time. Projects for 
alterations or new construction estimated to cost less than $50,000 and all mainte- 
nance projects are forwarded through Commandant, Fifth Naval District, to the 
management bureau of approval at v rious times. When funds are made avail 
able for construction by contract, the district public works office accomplishes 
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the work except that specifically designated activity public works officers are 
authorized to design, execute and award short-form contracts ($10,000 limit). 

B. Preliminary estimates.—Prior to request for funds, estimates are prepared by 
the district public works office, when requested, or by using activity. The 
district public works office generally checks activity estimates prior to forwarding 
Commandant, Fifth Naval District, endorsement. The fourth quarter of fiscal 
1951, the district public works office accepted activity prepared estimates without 
check because of time limitation end volume of work. (Italic supplied by committee 
stalf.) : 
* * om * * * a 

D. Use of architect-engineers.—The district public works office design division 
is of sufficient size to handle a normal volume of design work. In the last half 
of fiscal 195) that volume increased about 25 times the normal load. The obvious 
way to expeditiously accomplish many large and complicated projects at once 
was through the use of A. and E. contracts. In each case, a capable firm well 
adapted to execute the particular type of work involved is selected. Standard 
plans, design criteria and other available data are furnished and the fees nego- 
tiated on the basis of the remaining A. and E. work required. For guidance, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks approved fee curves for various types and sizes of 
projects are available to the Board of A. and E, Contract Awards, which nego- 
tiates A. and E. fees. 


94 PERCENT OF ALL FUNDS WERE OBLIGATED BY NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
IN JUNE 1951 


Mr. Donnge.iy. Now, we have another tabulation from the Ninth 
Naval District which shows the obligations for the calendar month of 
July*1950 through the calendar month of June 1951. 

,. (The document referred to is as follows:) 


Ninth Naval District, Great Lakes, Ill.—Funds obligated month by month during 
fiscal year 1951 


Public works Putlic works 

funds funds 
1950—July - Jntmatancen *@80, O00) 1001—— January... ......0..- Bests 
| OS ES Le cage oe ee ep tee 29 ee: Meusuely so. 2226 eos. $60, 000 
September... ----- 1, 500 Ea ee ane 54, 900 
OOS ee eee 27, 000 1 Ee ee eae 191, 000 
Movember... ..-..-~ 5, 200 LS Ra Sa RAE Pa BAN 
SPORCIRUOL hoc eS see te A ee ose eet 5, 702, 020 
TON Te oe ea 6, 064, 620 





Source: Ninth Naval District, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Starr NoTE.—June 1951 obligations represent 94 percent of fiscal year 1951 public works program in this 
listrict. Bids were opened in June on projects having an estimated additional cost of $4,148,000; these 
ontracts. were subsequently awarded during July and August 1951. 


NAVY EXPLANATION OF PEAKING OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS (WHICH 
ARE FISCAL YEAR FUNDS) 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, I have been looking over these documents 
that have been presented, and I am interested in knowing why the 
peak in obligations is reached in all instances in June just before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Admiral Jettey. May I discuss separately the annual funds and 
the continuing, or no-year, funds? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Admiral Jettey. Because there are different reasons for the peaking. 

As far as annual funds are concerned, I think the condition shown 
of a peak in May and June, mostly in June and almost entirely in 
June for the Navy, is common to all Government departments and has 
been for many, many years. 





As a matter of fact, it is one of our annual jobs to get after the other 
bureaus and offices that have appropriations and to tell them to get 
the projects to us that are going to have to be put under contract as 
early as possible. 

We say to the bureau chiefs, “If you are going to give us anything, 
give it to us now so we can really work it over efficiently and get up 
decent plans and specifications.” 

[ have known of the existence of this trend personally for over 
20 vears and, to my mind, it comes primarily from caution on the 
part of the budgeting officers. In the summertime when they get 
their new appropriation they feel, ‘Well, we don’t know what it is 
going to be like this winter, whether it is going to be a hard winter 
or an easy winter, whether we are going to have to spend more money 
for fuel than the average, or maybe something will happen during 
the year, some unforeseen event, that will make us spend more money 
than we expect to spend now.”’ 

I don’t know of a single budgeting agency that would divide their 
annual money into 12 parts and allow one-twelfth of it for each 
month. In July and August they might divide their money into 
15 parts or, if they are supercautious, even 18 parts. For the first 
few months, instead of giving one-twelfth of it, they will give one- 
fifteenth or less. Then as the year progresses they get a little bolder 
Maybe it has been a milder winter than they had expected and they 
didn’t have to spend so much for fuel. 

If it has been a harder winter than they had expected, maybe they 
will have to cut back their plans more. 

But with the winter over there is not so much time for unforeseen 
developments, and they get a little bolder. So in a normal year | 
think you will find that almost every Government agency working 
on annual funds a peak in the last quarter. 

Now the Navy peak for construction contracts covers contracts for 
repairs, rehabilitation, alterations, minor improvements, and so on 
It is limited to those items because these are the type of contracts 
that the Bureau of Yards and Docks places for other bureaus of the 
Navy Department. 

I would say that in general they show more of a peak than the nor- 
mal obligation peak. That is because most every bureau or office has 
some desirable projects in the bag that they want to approve as soon 
as they get enough money available. 

Let us say that on the 1st of April they feel that, “We can spar 
$100,000 now, and we have these five projects here. Here is a $5,000 
project, here is a $20,000 project. We will authorize these now.”’ 

Others that they did not have money enough for that fiseal yea 
they might authorize in July or August. 

Now, finally, the peaking last year was the most violent I can ever 
remember. It was far above average. It threw a tremendous load 
on our district officers. As a matter of fact, just by looking at that 
chart, vou can see that we obligated almost as much money in June 
as we did in the rest of the vear altogether. I believe that we had 
1,365 individual contracts in June. 

As I recall it, on the first of June we had approximately 1,300 active 
contracts and on the 30th of June we had 2,600 active contracts. So 
that tremendous load was thrown on us in 1 month. 
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In my opinion, that was directly due to the way the budgeting and 
the appropriation worked out in the last fiscal year. As Mr. Donnelly 
indicated, we got the 1951 appropriation early in September and the 
first supplemental late in September. People were very cautious the 
first 2 months because they didn’t know what their appropriation was 
going to be. So they said, ‘Here is this repair project which we can 
defer until we find out w hat our appropriation is. 

Then we got a second supplemental in January. But that time, 
vou will remember, was the time the Chinese entered the Korean war. 
There was a lot of talk about another supplemental in April or in 
March. The budgeting people had to be careful not to overspend, say, 
for airplanes, or ships, or other types of services. They didn’t know 
whether they were going to get more money in March or April or not. 

[ have never seen such a confused situation as to what we were 
going toget. It was very difficult for a budgeting officer to plan ahead 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Finally the second supplemental was received. We got nothing in 
the third supplemental, and we got relatively small amounts in the 
fourth supplemental which passed, I believe, in the middle of June 
or rather, I have just been informed, the 31st of May. 

Mr. Riney. The 31st of May is right. 

Admiral Jettey. Now, I know what happened to these other 
bureaus, their budgeting officers. ‘They were up in the air. They 
did not know whether the money was going to be spent for airplanes, 
ships, or other things. 

Things were resolved in the last quarter, and they saw what the 
fourth supplemental was going to be. They could not really firm up 
their plans until the first of May when the fourth supplemental was 
finally approved by the Bureau of the Budget and was presented to 
the House. 

Then they looked into their files and said, “Well, here we have 
$60 million that we do not have to spend for planes, and so forth. 
Let us see if we can spend it for repair and the rehabilitation of 
buildings. Here we have these projects on hand.” 

They threw the projects at us and we did our best to put those 
repair projects under contract. That is what happened. 

[ cannot say that that is the right way to operate. From my point 
of view, I would like to have a steady workload every month of the 
vear. We certainly cannot staff our offices intelligently if half of our 
vearly work load comes in one-twelfth of the vear. 

Mr. Rirey. Well, Iam glad to hear you say that, Admiral, because 
it subjects the military services to considerable criticism when these 
appropriations are obligated just a few days before the end of the 
fiscal year. Whether that is right or wrong, I don’t know personally. 
The public gets the impression that you spend this money to justify 
the estimates for the present fiscal year so that you will not be cut 
down on your appropriation for the next veat 

Admiral Jetury. I cannot say that I agree with that, Mr. Chair- 
man. With regard to this type of work, I remember one example. 


ONE EXAMPLE OF A NAVY OBLIGATION IN JUNE 1951 


[ happened to be in Spokane, Wash., about the 21st of June. I was 
fortunate enough to make a trip with the Assistant Secretary up to 
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Point Barrow last June. We stopped at the naval supply depo: 
Spokane, for a few hours. 

In talking to the public-works officer there he said that they had a 
project to put a precipitator in the heating-plant stack. They get a 
rather poor grade of coal there, and there was a terrific amount of {l\ 
ash. They had a lot of trouble keeping the station clean as well as in 
handling the complaints from their neighbors. They had had this 
project in the mill with the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for almos; 
4 years. Each year they would go back requesting, I think it was, 
funds in the neighborhood of $40,000 to install this precipitator. 

He was very much elated on the 21st of June because the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts had been able to make that money available 
Now, only the fact that they had been studying that project and talk- 
ing to the various people who sell those kinds of precipitators, getting 
figures, and getting the data made it possible in those 3 weeks for the 
public-works officer at Seattle to draw up the specifications and tak 
bids. 

Now, it would have been much better if he had gotten the mone, 
on the Ist of April because the publie-works officer then could have 
distributed the information more widely. He would have gotten bids 
maybe from as far south as Portland as well as in the immediat: 
Spokane and Seattle area. 

But the point I am trying to make is that it wasn’t a hastil\ 
thought-up project, a project thought up on the spur of the moment 
to spend the money. Here was a 4-year-old project that has been i: 
the desirable class for 4 years. And only because it had been in that 
position where work had been done on it and it had been studied were 
they able to do it ina hurry. I would say that that is typical of these 
projects, gentlemen. 

It is bad to do it at the last minute because the typists are working 
against time copying specifications. They make errors. Th: 
contractors have a limited time in which to bid. Instead of having 
a month, they only have a week. They are ina hurry, and they know 
that they are liable to make mistakes, and they will allow a littl 
more for contingencies. It is not a good situation. 

Mr. Ritey. Now, do you not think that in a case of that kind 
where the expenditure is justifiable, and the condition is as you 
stated, one that has existed for 4 vears, that that appropriation could 
have been justified before the committee and handled in the norma! 
course of business? 

Admiral Jetutey. Except that Spokane had been put in an inactiv: 
status during that 4-year period, and it had just been raised from a 
minor maintenance to an active status, I believe, about the Ist o! 
January prior to that time. So that for at least 2 of those 4 years th: 
need was even less than desirable because they were not operating the 
station. It was in a caretaker status. 

Mr. Riney. Well, in your opinion, would the same thing apply to 
construction contracts? 

Admiral Jettey. Well, the same condition applied last year but 
not for the same reasons. 

Now, if there are no further questions on maintenance contracts 
I will pass on to the construction contracts. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcolo, do you have any questions on the main- 
tenance contracts? 
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Mr. Furcoto. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions on the main- 
tenance contracts? 

Mr. Davis. No. It is the construction contracts that 1 am in- 
terested in. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF FUND OBLIGATION IN JUNE 1951 


Mr. Donnetty. May I give an illustration of the maintenance 
obligation of the funds in the last few months? 

\ir. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This relates to the Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
at San Diego, Calif. The information that we have is that some 
masonry buildings were covered with camouflage paint. On the last 
day of the fiscal year a contract was let to sandblast that paint off and 
to re-cover the masonry surfaces with two coats of paint, with three 
coats of paint on most exterior woodwork, with two coats of — on 
the remaining woodwork. This is a breakdown of the prices 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


ScHEDULE OF Prices, Pustic Works Contract, BurgEAU oF YARDS AND Docks 


Naval activity: Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. 

Title of contract: Repainting and reconditioning buildings. 

Contractor: Jess B. Worthington, Inec., D. C. Hewitt Co., Ltd., and Helge 
Hultgren, 2805 University Avenue, San Diego 4, Calif. 

Contract: NOY 26509. Dated: _.........._. Price: $390,000. Specification 
No. 28609. 

\llotment No.: 15174. Appropriation title: 1711106.11 ‘‘Marine Corps Troops 
and Facilities, 1951.’’ 

Submitted: August 2, 1951. Contractor: Jess B. Worthington, Inc., G. C. 
Hewitt Co., Ltd., and Helge Hultgren. By: H. W. King. 

\pproved: Public Works Officer. 

\pproved: Chief of Bureau. 


Ite ~ Item and unit | Total 
\f | 
Summary: 
A Sandblasting walls only. .....--. $35, 380 
B Sandblasting roofs only 7, 120 
Priority No. 1—painting only 186, 673 
Priority No, 2—painting only. 68, 251 
Priority No. 3—painting only 42, 123 
Priority No. 4—painting only 11, 004 
Priority No. 5—painting only 39, 359 
390, 000 


Total, sandblasting and painting 


STAFF NO?TE.—Date awarded June 30, 1951. 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Admiral, I believe this is illustrative of the 
lack of need for maintenance, that is, sandblasting paint off buildings 
and repainting the masonry surfaces with new paint. 

Admiral Jettey. Now, you have interjected two things there, Mr. 
Donnelly. First of all, you have implied—perhaps that isn’t the right 
word—but you have indicated that it had been obligated on the last 
day of the fiscal year. In this particular case, the money was made 
available to the Bureau of Yards and Docks by the Marine Corps in 
Washington here early in February. The fact that the bids were not 
opened until June and the award was not made until the 30th of June 
was caused by the operations of our office in San Diego. 
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Now, I cannot blame the Marines for that. If we get the money 
early in February, that gives us plenty of time, particularly on this 
type of work. 

Now, as to the need for painting and whether the painting was essen- 
tial or necessary or not, that is primarily the responsibility of the 
Marine Corps. They get funds to maintain and to take care of the 
upkeep of their buildings. We question these allotments of funds very 
seldom. We question them from an engineering point of view if they 
are impracticable, that is, if they just “will not work. We question 
them if we think it is a bad time of the year or something like that. 

As far as the actual painting is concerned, there is no doubt in 
my mind that painting was overdue. As I understand it, the camou- 
flage was painted on in 1942, and the buildings had not been painted 
in a seer of 9 years. The camouflage paint had deteriorated over 
the years and had flaked off the buildings and no doubt the buildings 
looke d like the dickens. They had to clean that off with sandblasting 
and then repaint the buildings to give an even surface. 

Undoubtedly part of the painting was needed for preservation. 
The part of the job involving taking off the old camouflage paint 
and putting on a ane paint job was entirely a matter of appearance. 
I think it was desirable; there is no doubt about that. 

If you are going to try to keep the Marine recruits up to the stand- 
ards of cleanliness and neatness that the Marine Corps insists on and 
if you are going to put them into a group of buildings that look like 
the dickens, even though they were not deteriorating, that would 
undoubtedly have some mental effect on them. But, as I say, it is 
a decision of the Marines to decide whether or not they should spend 
their money on painting the buildings or whether they should spend 
it on one of the other purposes of their appropriation. 

Mr. Donne tty. The staff investigators discussed this matter out 
in San Diego and they were told that it was not feasible to paint over 
the camouflage paint and that if paint was needed at all it was neces- 
sary to sandblast the camouflage paint. Then the discussion revolved 
around the need for the paint and whether it was the proper time of the 
year in view of the economy restrictions. 

I just brought that up as a possible illustration of obligating funds 
at the end of the fiscal year 

Admiral Jettey. | had the same problem in 1942. Personally, 
I dislike very much to paint a good concrete surface. What I mean 
is that as far as I am concerned concrete has a very nice-looking 
surface. 

Yet, early in 1942 we got instructions to camouflage the buildings, 
and so forth. I was at Alameda, Calif. I was not in sympathy with 
the instructions because you cannot miss Alameda Air Station because 
of the water and the shape of the land. As far as I could see, it did 
not matter whether the buildings were gleaming white or not. An 
enemy plane could just look at the estuary here and a spit of land 
there and there was Alameda. 

Well, I talked to the commanding officer and said, ‘‘T do not think 
we ought to paint these nice concrete buildings.” 

About a day or two later he said, “TI have been thinking it over,’ he 
said, ‘‘and you know all of these people in town would think we were 
very remiss if they saw all of the other buildings in the military estab- 
lishment in the neighborhood being camouflaged and our buildings 
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' were not. They would think we were falling down on the job. I 
' think we had better camouflage them.” 


Well, I picked out the cheapest water paint that I could. get, in 
browns and greens, and we camouflaged our buildings. J knew very 
well that after the war was over some poor public works officer would 
have to take that paint off to make the buildings look good again. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Donneiiy. Do you have anything else, Admiral, to state on 
this matter of maintenance? 


NAVY EXPLANATION OF PEAKING OF CONSTRUCTION FUNDS (NO-YEAR 
FUNDS) 


Admiral Jettey. No. If the committee has no more questions 
on maintenance, I would like to talk about the construction contracts. 

The fact is that we had a peak with the Army and the Navy on 
construction funds—and the cross hatched portions on the charts 
represent the construction funds and show the definite peak. The 
Navy’s peak was pretty well spread over June and July, and I imagine 
the Army’s peak was about the same. I do not have the chart for 
that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We have the Army’s chart, if you would like 
look at it. 

(Charts for the Army and the Air Force are printed above, following 
the Navy charts.) 

Admiral Jetuey. Well, I do not think it is essential. 

That condition resulted from the ground rules of the second supple- 
mental public works bill. When the bill was made up in November 
and in early December, the ground rules were that no project was to 
be included unless the money could be obligated by June 30, 1951. 
* Continually during the review the budget people of the Navy 
Department and of the office of the Secretary of Defense asked the 
question: can you obligate this money by the 30th of June. 

When the bill was presented to the committee, the committee was 
told that these projects were all projects that could be obligated by 
June 30. At that time we had not started advance plans and specifi- 
cations. 

We started that program, you may recall, Mr. Chairman, a little 
later. We came up to the committee about February of a year ago 
or permission to do advance planning, utilizing some of the public- 
works funds already appropriated. That permission was granted. 

Mr. Riney. Yes; I remember that. 

Admiral Jettey. The second supplemental appropriation bill was 
actually passed early in January, although, as I believe it was men- 
tioned yesterday, we started picking architect-engineers ahead of 
time so that when the bill was passed we could proceed right away 
with the plans and specifications. That was the first expedient that 
we grasped. 

We said, ‘First, let’s go and pick the people out so that we will be 
able to start as soon as the money is appropriated.’ 

Then as we came along during the spring we were asked a number 
of times by the budget people that were reviewing our next public- 
works appropriation: “Well, now, you made a commitment that you 
were going to obligate all those funds in the second supplemental by 
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the 30th of June. How are you getting along on that? If you do 
not make good on your word on the second supplemental, you ay 
not going to have any luck with the fourth supplemental,” or the 
1952 program or whatever was up. 

So it really became a deadline for the Navy and evidently for the 
Army, too, because they had the same condition. The second sup- 
plemental money had to be obligated on June 30 or our name was 
well, we would be in disrepute with the committee as well as with ow 
budget officials. 

Now, as a matter of fact, as the deadline grew closer, along about 
the 15th of May or the Ist of June, I kept very close touch with the 
progress of obligating the second supplemental. I began to get wor 
back, “Well, if you want this money obligated by June 30, you are 
going to have to authorize a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract or a nego- 
tiated contract, or we are going to have to do something unusual.” 

As bids were opened in June, we ran into difficulties. Some bids 
were higher than the amount appropriated, and we would have to 
apply deductions, which took some time for study. Maybe the lov 
bidder didn’t have a bid bond, or other questions came up in opening 
bids. 

They said, “If we don’t get the figures this afternoon, we will not 
be able to obligate the money by June 30,” and things like that. 

I had, of course, realized all along that the deadline was an artificia! 
one, so along about the Ist of June I let down the bars and said, 
“Well, if you don’t do it by the 30th of June under our normal pro- 
cedures, let it come up during the first week in July or the second 
week in July.” 

That is the reason we phase over the 2 months of June and July 
I backed up at the last minute and refused to depart from our regular 
procedures of competitive bidding, and that threw some of the jobs 
into July. 

For instance, I recall talking to one public-works officer who said 
“T would like to have a week to review the plans and specifications 
that the architect has prepared. I feel sure that there are some things 
there that need straightening out. If we let the bid with plans and 
specifications just as they are, we are in for a lot of headaches. But 
that will throw us over to July 7.” 

After the Ist of June I would have said, “Make it July 7. 

The deadline which had been set was an entirely artificial one. It 
was not a particularly good time of the vear to take construction bids 
This year it is working out much better. We got our appropriation 
on October 20 or rather, as I am informed, November 1, 1951. Wi 
accomplished a lot by the advance plans and specifications. 

On the average we started about September 1. As a result we are 
going to show a peak this year possibly about the Ist of April. Most 
of our lettings will be in February, March, April, and into May. 

As you brought out, that hits a large section of the country at a 
pretty good time for getting prices. So, just from the standpoint of 
the mechanics of the appropriation acts, we are in a good spot this 
year from the standpoint of timing, whereas we were in a very poor 
one last year. 

Mr. Riney. I believe that April is probably the first good con- 
struction month over the country as a whole. 

Do you think that is right? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes; I agree with you there, 
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Mr. Ritey. Normally April and May—I have not seen the general 
contractor’s figures—but my guess would be that probably more 
contracts are let in April and in May, or as many, as in any other 
period of the year. : 

Admiral Jetiey. I think you will find a hump in the curve in those 
months. 

Mr. Rivey. Are there any questions, Mr. Furcolo? 





DELAY IN AWARDING CONTRACTS SOON AFTER BID OPENING IS UNWISE 


Mr. Furco.o. With reference to your comments about the faet 
that there might be some emergency coming up or something like 
that, would it not still be possible to go through some of the procedure 
you have to go through on bids and make it a tentative proposition? 
* Admiral Jettey. Well, when I was speaking of an emergency, I 
was speaking of the annual funds and the tendency of the budgeting 
man to hold back some funds for possible emergencies. 

Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Furcoto. That is right. In other words, could he not still 
hold back but have the thing advertised? 

Admiral Jetury. I would not recommend that, Mr. Fureolo. Our 
reputation would suffer a great deal. It costs a contractor money 
to make a bid. 

I might say that usually our bids are good for 60 days. But, if 
they began to feel that the Navy is asking for these bids and never 
awarding the contracts, we would be in a very bad situation. 

Mr. Furco.to. You would be out of the frying pan and into the fire? 

Mr. Karz. The contractor would have lost his subcontractors’ 
prices on which he had based his bid. 

Admiral Jetuey. Our reputation would suffer. 

Now, I would say that there is a procedure when an emergency 
comes up that we can follow, and that is getting a deficiency appro- 
priation from the committee. But in the past, in normal times at 
least, deficiencies have been pretty hard to get. 

Mr. Furcoio. Yes. 


MONTHLY RATE OF OBLIGATION OF FUNDS IN PRIOR FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Donnetuy. Admiral, the chairman has suggested that we 
request the Bureau of Yards and Docks to get up commensurate 
charts for the previous fiscal years to give us some criteria of com- 
parison, going back to fiscal years 1948, 1949, and so on. 


(Note.—The Bureau subsequently supplied such charts for fiscal vears 1949 
and 1950. These charts are printed above, immediately following the chart for 
the 14-month period ended August 31, 1951.) 

Admiral Jetuey. Do you mean for both maintenance funds and 
construction funds? 

Mr. Rivey. -Principally construction funds, | would think. On 
the other hand, it would probably be better to let us have both, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not know whether we can get that for the 
maintenance funds. 

Mr. Parrerson. I do not believe we can. 

Admiral Jettey. We went to an IBM reporting procedure about 
2 or 3 years ago. 
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Mr. Karz. Maybe going back 1 year or so we could get the infor. 
mation for the maintenance funds. 

Admiral Je.tiry. I believe we can do it for the construction funds. 
but in the case of maintenance funds it would be very difficult. Woe 
may be able to get that for the previous year on maintenance funds. 
but beyond that “I believe it would be a terrific clerical task. 

Mr. Donne.uy. The people in the Bureau have made up this chart 
which is limited to maintenance funds for major rehabilitations, not 
the smaller items at all. 

Admiral Jettey. We do not keep track of all the short-form and 
informal contracts. Well, I guess we have the short forms, but we 
do not have the informal ones. 

Mr. Karz. Everything from $2,000 up should be reflected in there, 
1 would guess. I think everything would be there but the informals, 
Don’t you think that is right, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Karz. Every contract from $2,000 up should be in there. 

Admiral Jettey. Normally there are two ways in which we get 
funds. Sometimes they are transferred here in Washington to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and then we transfer the funds to the 
appropriate district. At other times the individual stations will make 
money available from their maintenance allotments to the district's 
public-works officer, and we get a copy of that in the Bureau. We are 
trying to encourage them to do all of that in the field so that we will 
not have all of that paper work and the shuffling of papers to do here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Riuey. Well, it is 4 o’clock. 


LETTERS FROM CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Donneuiy. I wonder whether I might ask the members of the 
committee how they would like to handle this. These are letters from 
the contractors that we have obtained. They have been submitted 
to the admiral, and he is prepared to make comments with respect to 
them or to have someone else do that. I do not know how the Con- 
eressmen would want to handle this. 

Mr. Rinrey. [I would like to look them over tonight, and then we can 
bring that up tomorrow. Mr. Davis can then also ask about these 
construction contracts. He will be the first one to go ahead tomorrow 

Now, I think we had better recess until tomorrow morning. You 
gentlemen probably have some plans. 

Admiral JetLey. Mr. Chairman, you asked for copies of the various 
instructions to the field regarding the conservation of critical materials, 
and so on. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes; we requested that data. 

Admiral Jeuury. Here is the data. Unfortunately, one section of 
that had to be classified as confidential because of the existence of 
some confidential letters in there. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Suppose | look these over, and then tomorrow we 
will ask what we can put in the record. 

Admiral Jeitey. I think that, after you have looked them over, !t 
will be all right to remove those that are classified. 

Nore.—A pertinent summary of this material is printed in the appendix at 
p. 307. 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Frepruary 20, 1952. 
Mr. Ritny. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Davis had a few questions this morning that he wanted to ask. 


PEAKING OF FUND OBLIGATION IN JUNE 1951 


Mr. Davis. I gathered, Admiral Jelley, from your remarks vester- 
day, that you have considered the 1951 year as a usual year with re- 
spect to fiscal year funds but an unusual year with respect to what you 
refer to as no-vear funds and the reason for the latter was the condition 
with respect to the supplemental appropriations that did occur in that 
fiscal vear. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. Except that I also considered it was out of 
the ordinary, perhaps unusual is not the word, out of the ordinary as 
far as fiscal year funds were concerned on account of the number of 
supplementals and the uncertain and changing conditions for appro- 
priations. What you might call the normal hump in the last quarter 
was greatly accentuated. It was out of the ordinary from that point 
of view, but it is usual to have a hump in obligations in the last quarter 
of any fiscal vear for fiscal-vyear funds. Last year it was accentuated 
because of the extraordinary budgetary conditions existing. I would 
not expect that our contracting on that type of work would work out 
as it did last year; half of it occurring in 1 month. It might be that a 
quarter of it or less than a quarter of it would occur in 1 month. 

Although I have no figures to show what the average would be over 
the past 10 years, it would be much less than half of last year. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE STATUTORY LIMITATION ON RATE OF FUND OBLIGATION 


Mr. Davis. In view of your statement of yesterday that you 
considered this kind of distribution to be uneconomical, what would 
be your reaction to the suggestion of a limitation on the amount of 
construction funds that might be obligated in any one quarter or in 
anv one month? 

Admiral Jetuey. It would be very difficult.to administer on a 
monthly basis. It would be still difficult to administer on a quarterly 
basis. It has been my impression that through the apportionment 
system the Pureau of the Budget is attempting to spread the work- 
load through the vear. While I have no official information that 
that is the policy of the Bureau of the Budget, the fact that they 
have apportioned our construction money in increments during this 
fiscal year has led me to believe that they are attempting to level 
out our workload. When we have these large public works appro- 
priations with a large number of projects, we have found it is very 
difficult to predict the time that bids will actually be taken and the 
contract awarded. for perhaps half the projects we will hit it right 
on the nose. In other projects there are unforeseen difficulties in 
getting sufficient foundation information or sufficient information 
from other technical bureau as to their requirements. In some cases 
we find further study is necessary before we can make the layout of 
a shop building, for instance. If we tried to schedule our work on 
July 1, for letting during the year, I predict on the basis of our past 
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experience our batting average would be about 0.500. We would be 
wrong in about half the cases. I have tried to overcome that by 
doing as much planning in advance as possible. 

For example, our 1953 public works budget request is pretty definite 
now. It has been in the hands of the Munitions Board since approxi- 
mately the first of January and they have commented on various 
projects, so that we have a pretty good idea now of what is going to 
be presented to Congress. I have authorized our field officers to use 
our advance planning money which has been granted in the past, to 
do all preliminary planning necessary. That is taking core borings, 
where there are any foundation problems, making any surveys that 
are required, preparing schematics of what will be required, getting 
information from other technical bureaus as to their technical require- 
ments, and so forth. That costs on the average approximately one- 
half of 1 percent of the project. Later, when it is apparent to us 
that these projects have been approved by the committee, such as 
passage by the House, I would be prepared to go ahead and authorize 
our field officers to start preparation of detailed plans and specifica- 
tions. In that way, we work out these difficulties in advance. We 
were not able to do that, on the 1951 money. That came at us too 
fast after the Korea outbreak. We did not have time to do the pre- 
liminary work before the appropriation was made. As a result, we 
had more trouble. We had to make investigations after the money 
was in our hands. One or two of those projects are still not under 
contract. I am thinking particularly of engine test cells for jet en- 
gines, which has been a new development and has required a lot of 
study on the part of the Bureau of Aeronautics. One Inyokern study, 
which went under contract recently, involved a very new and unusual 
high-speed testing device. By doing this advance planning at a very, 
very small portion of the project cost, we can get requirements clarified 
so that when the money is appropriated we can promptly start detailed 
plans and specifications or if the timing is such that we have the plans 
and specifications partially under way, we can get under construction 
reasonably soon. 

1 would say as an average, it took us 9 months to get our money 
obligated in 1951 and 6 months in 1952. So we have improved the 
situation bv this advance planning which I think has been very 
valuable. I think the committee did a fine thing when they approved 
that advance planning money for us last year. 

Mr. Davis. These practical difficulties appear on the face of the 
thing: First of all in order to get an economic spread, you ought to 
know how much money you are going to have during the fiscal year 
by the time the fiscal vear starts. It is impractical to attempt to 
divide it anywhere near 12 equal parts for monthly obligations. It 
is impractical to divide it into four, anywhere near four equal parts 
for quarterly obligations. But might it not have a beneficial effect 
if there were to be written into the appropriations bill for instance, 
some limitation on the amount which might be obligated during the 
four quarters of the fiscal year? Would that strengthen your hand 
in getting this iob done through the field offices in a more economical 
way? 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not see how I could reply offhand to that 
question. It is something that is mainly within the province of 
Admiral Clexton because it affects the Navy as a whole. I think it 
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would take quite a bit of study of past operations on his part to see 
if there is some formula, such as a requirement that no more than 
one-third of the annual funds can be expended in the last quarter. 
Any ceiling or limitation like that would have an effect on the budget 
officers. There is no doubt about it. Whether it would make their job 
so much more difficult that we would have to come back to you for 
relief, I find it hard to say offhand. It is an involved and complicated 
question. 

| can only speak first hand of our own appropriation, that is the 
civil engineering appropriation, which is roughly broken down into 
two parts: " procurement, and maintenance and operation, to try to 
give you a quick over-all picture. Our procurement money theoreti- 
cally could be obligated in the first month of the year. It is for the 
purchase of cranes, tractors, railroad cars, and things like that. On 
February 1, the year was seven-twelfths finished. We had obligated 
a little more than seven-twelfths of the funds and it looks as though 
it will be the first of May before we can get it all obligated. ‘This is 
primarily because we do not have enough people to do it early in the 
vear, to write the specifications fer this complicated technical material. 
he rest of our appropriation consists of maintenance and operation 
money. A good part of that goes for the pay of civilian employees. 
Assuming a stable workload, that automatically spaces out every 
month. A small proportion of it, I would estimate not more than 
10 percent, is for nonrecurring expenditures, major repairs and things 
like that, the type of contract projects that we have discussed here. 
This year we have put out all our major projects to the field, but we 
only had a handful of them. We put them out early in the year this 
time and while they might not all be obligated, they are in the hands 
of the field officers for obligation. 

But in the civil engineering appropriation, we are concerned with 
only a million dollars of these major repair projects. BuAer may be 
thinking of $50 million worth, although as a result of my inquiry 
some weeks ago as to how much of a load was going to be thrown on 
us this year, BuAer says they won’t have more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars to spend on major repairs between now and the 
end of the year and they expect to have the information to us on the 
individual projects before the first of April. It comes and goes. 
Some years, largely depending on the action of the Appropriation 
Committee, there is a heavy workload and in other years there is a 
light workload. I think it is a project that Admiral Clexton should 
certainly go into very carefully and it is probably one that the Bureau 
of the Budget should head up because it affects every Government 
agency. 

My difficulty is this. I don’t know whether you were there or not. 
We had quite a discussion with Congressman Wigglesworth as to 
how we estimated the cost of operation of our district public works 
offices. Our district public works officers are the ones who do the 
contract work. We have to estimate 18 months in advance what 
our workload is going to be. The workload is put on us by other 
bureaus who do not know how much they are going to get from 
Congress. 

[ have to assume a stable employment level of our offices. I 
cannot assume that we are going to have half the work coming the 
last month of the year. I have to make an assumption that it is 
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going to be spaced reasonably because we don’t want to be in 4 
position of rushing out the first of May and hiring a lot of extra per. 
sonnel and then discharging them on the first of July. 

We just have to work overtime, do the work in a hurried manner 
when additional work like that is put on us. From the standpoin 
of efficient operation it would help us if by some means, our workload 
came to us evenly divided month by month. What that means js 
it will require a lot of study. 

Mr. Davis. Taking the case that you gave us, for instance, jf 
BuAer knew, for instance, that they had to get that informatio 
in to you in time so that you could do the job, before that limita. 
tion set in, and they knew they had to get it to you or you would 
have to say, “Sorry, too late, here is what the law says,” they woul 
probably get it in in time so you would have a reasonable lengt! 
of time. 

Admiral Jetiuey. It might have the effect of pushing the peak 
from June to April or something like that. For instance, you said 
if you did not have the funds obligated by May 15, you were out o! 
luck. Our peak would then show up in the first of April until th 
15th of May instead of the month of June. 

Mr. Davis. I didn’t have in mind forcing the peak into anothe 
period nearly so much as leveling off the peak that you have got i 
that last quarter, forcing some of it forward, even the figure of 1 
third that vou figured probably would be too tough to try to impos 
immediately. But some other figure, substantially higher than what 
is revealed by the chart that we have before us, well, as you say 
it is something that we ought to give some thought about before we 
start making up this bill. 


DESIRABILITY OF SPACING FUND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Furcoto. With reference to that peak business, I suppos 
that what it really comes down to is that we all know and have heard 
stories of where money is thrown around the last few days or fex 
weeks, that every department and every agency does that—I want 1! 
to be clearly understood that I am not ssying that that is what is 
being done here, I do not know the faintest thing about it. But | 
suppose what may be disturbing to the committee that has to go ove! 
this is the fact that if you looked at nothing else except that chart 
it certainly would establish a case where an explanation should bi 
forthcoming. 

Now, there may be a good explanation. I, for one, certainly don't 
want to be understood as saying that we want you to spend the sam 
amount of money but spread it over the months. It may be that this 
time is the best month it could be expended. But I think what we ar 
all concerned about is that we don’t want a sjtuation where simp) 
because there is money at the end of a certain period that the Navy, 
or some department, feels that they want to go out and spend it. 

Admiral Jetiry. I tried to get across the idea yesterday that 
the projects that that black bar on the graph represents were not 
hastily conce'ved, frivolous projects. They were projects that had 
been in the mill in many cases for a number of years. But the bad 
effect was this; here we had an office of 100 people. All year long they 
were working in that lower range. All of a sudden, their workload, 1s 
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five times or six times as much and last year their workload just went 
out of sight. Even though it is a good project and had had consider- 
able study, when the typist is typing up the specifications and sees 
the stack of papers alongside her, she is likely to make typographical 
errors that cause trouble after the contract is signed. They go out in 
a hurry to the contractors who should have 2 weeks to bid, but may 
be only allowed 1 week to bid. The contractor has to add a little 
to his price to take care of contingencies. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I think we see most of the bad practices or the 
evils of this. The difficulty is that it is incumbent on you to estab- 
lish fairly well what the good points are, if there are any. 

Admiral Jetitry. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Furcoto. Certainly I could not come to any conclusion on 
just one document alone, but it does seem that while this may possibly 
be the best way in the world to do this, just looking at this document 
chart showing obligation of Navy funds), it would seem that it is 
not the best way in the world. There ought to be a pretty detailed 
explanation of why it is that all the things seem to be being done in 
that last month, when on your own testimony it has some bad prac- 
tices. I imagine you are as anxious as anyone to clear it up. 

Admiral Jetuey. It would certainly make our operation a lot more 
efficient and economical if we could count on a certain amount of 
work coming in every month. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO PROBLEM OF UNECONOMICAL SPENDING CAUSED 
BY PEAKING OF FUND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Furcoto. Would it be helpful to you in any way if some sort 
of a system were set up where you were not tied down in any way 
as far as having to spend the money, or being prevented from spending 
it, but where you would have to keep a fairly good running account or 
running report to some committee of Congress, perhaps a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee? There are precedents for such 
a system. 

Admiral Jetuey. | have thought of one solution. I hesitate to 
present it because it hasn’t been discussed with other bureaus who 
really have different problems, but it would work as far as Yards and 
Docks are concerned. If it happened that we had $100,000 on the 
first of June that could not be obligated in a normal businesslike 
manner, and we were allowed to come up to the committee and say, 
we would like to extend the availability of so much money 2 months, 
or 3 months, or 1 month, or something like that, that will give us 
time to do this in a normal businesslike manner. I think that would 
work as far as these repair projects went, if the Navy would come up 
and say—what did that black line amount to Mr. Furcolo—$60 
million? If the Navy had been able to come up to the committee on 
the first of June and say that we have $60 million that we urgently 
require for repair projects, can the availability of that money be ex- 
tended to October first, so that Yards and Docks can draw up the 
contracts or the specifications, | won’t say leisurely, but in a normal 
manner, that workload would have been spread over a 4-month 
period. 

Mr. Furco.o. Kind of like an accumulated leave proposition. In 
other words, vou think you could do a better job if vou could be 
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reasonably sure that you would hold on to that money and perhaps 
use it a couple of months later? 

Admiral Jettny. Yes. My idea would be that I would come up 
to the committee and say, “These are the projects.’ I would not just 
say, ‘We have $60 million. We want a couple more months to spend 
it.’ But we would say that this project is so many dollars and so on 
down the line. It is not just an indefinite blank check that we would 
be asking for. It would be, here we have specific projects that are 
necessary to our operation. We are unable to get them under con- 
tract with the fiscal year requirement, please let us have 3 months—— 

Mr. Furcoio. That could be worked out on a more or less informal 
basis. 

Admiral Jettey. That would enable the committee to keep a finger 
on it from year to year. I would be afraid that any kind of limitation 
written into the act would just make us change eur habits. We would 
move the peak forward or something else. Whereas if we knew each 
year we had to rejustify it, I think it would tend to keep our budget 
people a little more—well, in a businesslike manner. 

Mr. Parrerson. That procedure of extending annual money that 
the Bureaus were unable to spend during the fiscal year was actually 
done during the war. I-happened to be in a position where I was 
spending that type of money and I know that the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics consistently, for perhaps 3 or 4 years, would come back to 
Congress in June, and point out what Admiral Jelley has said, that 
here were funds that were justified for worthy projects that are 
required, but we do not have the personnel or the time or the materia] 
to expend the money, would you, Congress, please extend it for another 
year. I can recall at least one appropriation that was extended for 
2vears. They came back twice, and the annual money became 3-year 
money before they got through. 

Admiral Jetiey. I was not aware of that, but that would give you a 
chance to study that experience and see if it would be desirable. 

Mr. Rixey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Navy Meruop or Estimatinec Costs AND ALLOCATING FUNDS FOR 
SpecIFIC PROJECTS 


Mr. Ritry. Admiral, when you start a construction job, do you 
estimate the cost of that job and tentatively allocate funds to that 
facility? Then when you get your actual bids, do you set up the firm 
amount, either less or more for that project? Is that the way it 
operates? 

Admiral Jetitey. In effect, yes. We make what we call a rough 
estimate when we come up for an appropriation. We have no de- 
tailed plans and specifications in most cases. We would estimate on 
the basis of the number of square feet in a building or number of cubic 
feet in a building, the number of square yards of paving, or something 
similar. The appropriation is granted, say in the amount of a million 
dollars. We reserve from that appropriation funds for the engineering 
design which averages about 3 percent. We will reserve funds for pay 
of necessary Government personnel, the engineers and inspectors and 
so forth, which runs about 5 percent. We usually make another 
reservation in varying amount for possible change orders because we 
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know from our past experience that you are going to run into some 
unforeseen obstruction, you are going to run into various necessary 
changes that will require change orders to contracts. So we often 
take ‘another reservation, I believe 8 percent is our average for future 
change orders. That is about 16 percent. We would then notify 
the field that they have a million dollars, less 16 pereent, in this 
pypotiutioal case, $840,000, to do this project. The engineer then 
would take that $840,000 as his goal. He would try to design a build- 
ing to meet the justific ations we gave you at a cost of $840,000. Then 
bids are actually taken. 

Now, that bid may come in at $800,000. It may come in at $900,000. 
Both of those are under the $1,000,000 that we had appropriated. 
Our procedure then depends on the language of the appropriation 
act concerned. In some cases we are allowed to switch 10 percent 
between projects at a particular station. If the bid is too high, we 
would first try, if the particular appropriation act permitted, to trans- 
fer the money from another project where the bid had come in lower. 
If we cannot do that, if $840,000 is all we can possibly get for the job, 
we would have to reduce the cost. We have spoken of these various 
alternatives in construction. In many cases they would have three 
or four alternatives to reduce the cost of the contract. We might leave 
off a wing of a building, or use a different type of treatment, such as a 
pine floor instead of an oak floor. By taking those alternatives we 
may be able to cut the bid down to $840,000. If we haven’t got the 
alternatives in the bids, we would have to reject all bids, do some 
redesign and readvertise. That happens in a small percentage of cases. 

It is pretty hard to give an exact answer to your question, Mr. 
Chairman, because the appropriation acts are a little different each 
year. I believe in this last year, we were allowed to shift between 
projects at a particular station but we were not allowed to shift 
between stations. That is, if at Pensacola we had a bid come in at 
$50,000 below our estimate and at Jacksonville we had a bid come in 
$50,000 above our estimate, we could not switch money from Pensacola 
to Jacksonville. However, I think 2 years ago we were able to do that. 
This year, certainly if one project at Jacksonville comes in $50,000 
low and another project comes in $50,000 high we can transfer that 
money. 

Mr. Rrtey. You anticipated my next question. That was whether 
or not, if you had a lower bid at a station like Pensacola for your re- 
quirements, you were allowed to shift the difference to Jacksonville. 
That depends entirely on the legislation, I gather from you. 

Mr. Parrerson. And it varies every year. 

Admiral Jettey. We try to hit it on the nose. If we have $840,000 
to do a project, we try to hit $840,000. 


EFFECT OF APPORTIONMENT SYSTEM ON MONEY SAVED ON 
PARTICULAR PROJECTS 


Mr. Ritrey. Suppose you can get your requirements for less than 
that. You do not try to fill out with things that you could do without, 
do you? 

Admiral Jettey. Under the present system, that calls for re- 
programing which was mentioned in the general hearings in the last 
week or so. For example, let’s assume a very large project where 
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we had a million dollars left over. We would have to go in for one 
of these reprograms which goes as high as the Bureau of the Budget, 
It could only be granted if the appropriation act was such that they 
were allowed to transfer the money to another authorized job that 
had not been financed or something like that. I think so far we have 
put in 10 reprograms and none of them have been approved, and | 
do not think they will be approved. They will have to come back 
to the committee for legislation. It would be pretty hard to do 
anything with that million dollars under the present apportionment 
system of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ritey. When you speak of the Bureau of the Budget, are you 
speaking of the Navy Bureau?. 

Admiral Jputitey. No, the President’s Budget Bureau. This 
apportionment really takes care of that money. It is awfully hard 
to do anything with it now, with their apportionment system. Isn't 
that vour reaction, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. That is information that I wanted to get, that that 
money ordinarily then, if it were not used in the justified installation, 
should come back to the Treasury, but I haven’t heard of too much 
of it coming back, and that is the part that concerns me. In the 
discussions that we have had, we have discussed whether or not 
standard barracks, for instance, on these various bases would not 
tend to solve the problem; instead of having a barracks that costs 
more money and with more refinements and conveniences and things 
of that kind, say at Pensacola and one without these refinements at 
Jacksonville, vou would have a different cost. 


NAVY EFFORTS TO STANDARDIZE BARRACKS 


Adm.ral Jettey. We have been trying to standardize barracks as 
much as possible. We have held up most of the air station barracks 
pending completion of a prototype which is going to be used at all 
the others. That is one I stated the other day that I told them to 
hold up and go to three storys instead of two storys to reduce the cost 
per square foot. 

I think in general we can pretty well standardize. I think you can 
standardize on a very expensive barracks or a very inexpensive bar- 
racks. Just because we have a standard barracks doesn’t mean we 
have to have a cheap barrracks. 

Mr. Ritey. I realize that. 

Admiral Jetuey. You have to tie up with that concrete frame, 
cement block or stucco or something else. 


VARIATIONS OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF COUNTRY 


Mr. Ritey. It has to be realistic. 1 think all of us are conversant 
with the facts that costs vary in any locality. 

Admiral Jettey. Requirements vary. Your barracks in Pensacola 
are not going to resemble the barracks up in Brunswick, Maine, or the 
Great Lakes. Great Lakes is one of our high-cost areas because of the 
installation and heating requirements. Pensacola and Texas and the 
Gulf coast are low-cost areas. 
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Mr. Ritey. But it seems to me that buildings for the same purposes 
should be more or less standardized. 

Admiral Jntuey. You saw our three standard here yesterday. 

Mr. Riney. Costs vary in various localities but these differences 
would be easy to estimate. 

Admiral Je_ttey. We show that in our cost books. You might be 
interested in these comparative figures: Albany, N. Y., $1; Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., $1; Atlanta, Ga., $0.85; Baltimore, $1; Birmingham, 
¢0.85; Charleston, $0.85; Cleveland, Ohio, $1.05; Denver, Colo., 
$1.05; Detroit, $1.05; Inyokern, Calif., which is out in the desert, $1.15; 
Jacksonville, $0.90; Key West, which is off the end of the highway 
there, $1.15; that is higher cost. Memphis $0.90; New Orleans, 
80.90; Norfolk, $0.90; Wilmington, N. C., $0.85. You see that varies 
between $0.85 and $1.15. About 15 percent. You may want to 
place these figures in the record. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to do so, 


The figures are as follows: ) 


- , ‘ ? 
L19)0 coefficients for computing costs, continental 


Albany $1. 00| Miami, Fla sf sca SEKO0 
Albuquerque, N. Mex __- . 1.00} Milwaukee, Wis ; Ss ee ae 
Atlanta, Ga ‘ . 85! Minneapolis, Minn ss 1. 00 
Baltimore, Md : 1.00) New Haven, Conn . es 
Birmingham, Ala ; . 85| New Orleans, La . 90 
Boston, Mass 1.05} New York, N. Y , 115 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.00} Norfolk, Va : . Of 
Charleston, S. C . 85} Philadelphia, Pa 1. 00 
Chieago, III 1. 00! Phoenix, Ariz 1.05 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1. 00} Pittsburgh, Pa 1. 00 
Cleveland, Ohio 1.05] Poeatello, Idaho 1.10 
Columbus, Ohio 1.00} Port Hueneme, Calif 1. 00 
Dallas, Tex 1.00) St. Louis, Mo fe ., bos 
Denver, Colo 1.05} Salt Lake City, Utah . Lo 
Des Moines, Iowa 1.00} San Diego, Calif 1. 00 
Detroit, Mich__ 1.05] San Francisco, Calif cocee See 
El Paso, Tex . 95} Schenectady, N. Y epee 
Invokern, Calif 1.15) Seattle, Wash 1.10 
Jacksonville, Fla . 90} Spokane, Wash 1.10 
Kansas City, Mo 1.00} Tulsa, Okla 1. 00 
Kev West, Fla 1. 15] Wilmington, N. C ‘ : 85 
Los Angeles, Calif 1.00} Washington, D. C - 1.05 
Memphis, Tenn . 90! 


RECOGNITION GIVEN TO ENGINEER OFFICERS AND CIVILIAN 
ENGINEERS FOR SAVING MONEY 


Mr. Ritey. Is any recognition given to the engineers, the men who 
are construction engineers or the other engineers, if they are able to 
get the job done for less than the estimate and show some method of 
saving, to get the same result which would ordinarily be expected? 

Admiral Jettny. Yes, in this way: The man is going to be put in a 
more responsible position on his next job, if it is an officer. If it is a 
civilian, it will undoubtedly lead to promotion and recognition of his 
efforts that way. In our Bureau, we try to spot the younger officers 
who are doing a good job in their billet and give them a little more 
responsibility on their next job, on their next station. We have had a 
number of cases where officers of, say, 35 or so, have done an outstand- 
ing job. In spite of what their rank might be, we put them in a 
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tougher job. It develops them; they are tickled to death to get that 
kind of recognition. It helps their service reputation and under our 
selection system, it gives them a much better chance of getting 
selected. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you send them any sort of a citation that will co 
into their record? 

Admiral JeLutey. I would not say that we do. 

Mr. Parrrerson. It is reflected on the fitness report. I do know 
a few letters that have been written, letters of commendation from the 
Chief, recognizing outstanding performance and there is a matter of 
professional pride, too. 

Admiral Jetuey. I think we recognize the lack of ability more than 
good performance. We expect a man to do a good quick job in an 
efficient and economical manner. He gets reprimanded if he does 
not do a good job but he does not get a special letter if he does a good 
job. But he gets a better billet next time and improves his reputation. 

Mr. Rivey. In private enterprise or private business, the civilian. 
method of doing business, a letter of commendation from the boss 
very often has a very salutary effect. 

Admiral Jevitey. A bonus has a lot better effect. 

Mr. Ritey. That is true, but I have seen these letters treasured, 
too, whether they are accompanied by a bonus or not. 

Admiral Jetuey. Construction contractors often give bonuses to 
their superintendents if the superintendent does a job for less money 
which means more profit for the contractor. It is very customary 
for the contractor to say, ‘Here, we will split this. I will give you 
an extra $5,000” or something like that and it does a lot of good. But 
I will say I have been very much surprised within the last year to 
note how many individuals in various private companies still treasure 
the various commendations they got during the war for good jobs. 
Whether they dusted them off and brought them out during the 
emergency, I do not know, but they are still very proud of either a 
letter or a certificate of merit, oran E pennant. Itisa very fine system 
and I think it accomplishes a lot of good. 

Mr. Rixey. I am personnally of the opinion that if a commendation 
is in a man’s file, that when the time comes to review his record to 
see whether or not he could assume more responsibility, it would be 
most helpful to him. His superior officer who knows him might have 
been transferred somewhere and the man who has to review that file 
would be brand new, would not know a thing in the world except what 
was in the record. 

Admiral Jetuey. I think Captain Ventres would be a good one to 
comment on that because that is all he has been doing for the past 
several days. 

Captain Ventres. I can say that I have gone through a number of 
files within the last 2 weeks and there are a number of letters of 
commendation in them. 

Mr. Rirey. I think that some such method as this would tend to 
build up a cost consciousness in the supervising engineers and would 
be most helpful both to the service and to the Congress and the 
taxpayer who eventually has to foot the bill. 

Before our armed services reached the proportions that they are 
now, these things were not noticed as keenly as they are presently. 
But with this tremendous budget, the average citizen is questioning 
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every dollar that you spend and they hold us responsible because we 
re present them, so we have to pass the criticism on to you. 

Admiral Jettyy. As a corollary, Mr. Chairman, there used to be 
115 or so officers in the Civil Engineering Corps before world War II, 
and I think I knew at least 90 of those 115 personally. Now we have 
1,500 officers on active duty. I probably know 500 of them personally. 
And I am in an advantageous position to get to know them. I doubt 
whether the average officer knows more than 150, Before the i 
we knew that officer’s reputation by personal experience. Now, 
have to work from records and the written word, So your siimmettion 
of letters of commendation is even more applicable with the much 
larger number of officers we deal with. 


BRIEFING OF FirLtp ENGINEERS BY BuREAU IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Ritey. One other thought occurs to me, an example taken from 
priv ate business. Do you ever call all of your engineers in and have 

) or 3 days’ conference and brief them on the general policy’ 

Admiral Jettey. Y es, sir; we did that last Dec ember. We brought 
all our district public-works officers in, in preparation for the second 
supplemental bill. It was a two-day conference, formal agenda, and 
formal record, as I recall, sent to them later. We did the same thing 
: July to bring them up to date on the 1952 bill. In addition, we 
have had conferences with the transportation people in the districts. 
We just had a conference in January with the people charged with 
maintenance planning. I am planning to have another conference 
with the district public-works officers as soon as our 1953 public- 
works bill is a little more definite, when we can see a little bit more 
about the timing. As I understand, the authorization bill is just about 
to reach the Armed Services Committee now, so probably around the 
ist of April we will have another conference. 

[ have found that method very valuable. In addition, we tried 
something new this last month in order to prepare myself for my 
appearance before the appropriation committees. I wanted to get 
up-to-date information on the progress of our construction jobs, 
Captain Kehart, who is our Assistant Chief for Operations, visited the 
Fifth and Sixth Naval Districts where a large proportion of our 
work is and his deputy, Commander Fisher, visited the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Districts. 

We had the other district public works officers, whose programs 
were smaller, come into the Bureau one at a time with their principal 
assistants and then we went over their work, project by project. We 
asked them questions, and they told us what their bottlenecks were 
and what we had to do to help them out. That has been very valu- 
able. We have a complete picture of just where our program is. We 
found out what was stopping the individual projects in the various 
districts, whether it was lack of information from one of the technical 
bureaus that we could do something about, or whether it was a real 
estate hold-up that we could do something about. It gave us a chance 
to put a finger on where they were falling down. With this decentral- 
ization to the districts, that close relation is very necessary. We just 
cannot give them a job and forget it. We have to keep in touch with 
it in as many ways as possible. 

Mr. Rutey. I feel so, too. 
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RECOGNI®ION OF ConrRAcTORS WuHo Have SAveD THE GOVERNMEN} 
MoNEY 


Mr. Furco.o. I do not know whether this suggestion has any merit 
or not, but as long as we are on this other topic, I wanted to ask you 
about it. Where there is competitive bidding, suppose the Defense 
Department compiled what you might call a blue-ribbon list of con- 
tractors to include contractors who, after having been awarded a con- 
tract. in competitive bidding, later on voluntarily made some retur) 
of that money to the Government. 

Could that be subject to abuse, as far as favoritism is concerned, 
if it was done solely on the basis of competitive bidding? On th; 
other hand, if the contractor had shown his desire to cooperate with, 
the Government in trying to save money, with the incentive in mind 
that perhaps instead of taking $200,000 profit on this job he might 
cut it down to $150,000 profit on the theory that that was going to 
give him a little bit of an edge the next time in competitive bidding, 
it might bring in some money to the Government. It would call for 
some changes in the law, of course, and it would need many safeguards 
and other precautionary measures. 

Admiral Jetuny. What would you call this blue ribbon list? 

Mr. Furcoto. There would be a list of concerns who had returned 
money to the Government when they did not have to. Assume 
concern A is on such a list, and he bids on a job where there is com- 
petitive bidding. If it is a question between concern A and concern 
B, both equally qualified, both of the same level of bidding, that 
so-called blue-ribbon one, concern A, would get the nod on _ the 
theory 

Admiral Jetyey. That situation would not oecur onee in a thou- 
sand cases. If one of them is one cent lower, he is the low bidder. 

Mr. Furcoio. It might call for some change in the law. They do 
something like that if vou have a small-business man. 

Admiral JetLey. It would have an advantage, but I remember 
only one tie bid in all my experience where we pulled slips out of thi 
hat. 

It could be used this way, Mr. Fureolo. If we decided on a par- 
ticular job that we wanted to limit the bidders for one reason or 
another, instead of publicly advertising through post offices and 
papers as we do on a normal job, we could put people on that limited 
list of bidders who were on this blue ribbon list vou describe, or if we 
went into a situation where they were going to have a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract, we would limit negotiations to those people. 

Offhand, though, I think it would be very, very hard to administer 
and it might be unfair. The best contractors in the country might 
bid on a dozen jobs and not get one of them; yet he would be the 
fellow we would want to negotiate a contract with on a cost-plus 
fixed-fee basis or a limited-fee basis. What you have described has 
happened to us in the past, not on bid contracts but where we have 
negotiated with one man to do a job on a lump-sum basis. ‘Toward 
the end of the past war I remember definite cases, two definite cases 
I am sure there were more—where the contractor came back and said, 
we were a little too cautious and the job didn’t cost as much as was 
expected, so we want to return money to vou. 
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Mr. FurcoLo. We had a case where a contractor who had done a 
iob for the Government later voluntarily returned $450,000. Now, 
the mere fact that he came back with $450,000 does not necessarily 
indicate to me that that was all good will or patriotism. It un- 
doubtedly was, but I can see where it would not necessarily have to be. 
But assuming that it was, a man like that certainly should have in- 
centive. Pe ‘rhaps he ought to get the same kind of a pat on the back 
as is re flected in the fitne ‘Ss report for Navy pe ‘rsonnel. I would like 

o see him getting something in addition to an E. 

Admiral JeLLey. It helped one company in particular that I am 
thinking of. I think they turned back a million dollars. In the first 
place, it was not altogether altruistic. He was in the 90-percent tax 
bracket and mavbe he would only have kept $75,000 or $90,000 of 
that. Hedid it, howeverand certainly improved his reputation with us. 

Yet that company during the last year and a half has not been low 
bidder once. They have been in there bidding. They have been 
second and third and even within a half of 1 percent of the low bid, 
but they haven’t been low bidder. Of course, we haven’t been able 
to say, “Well, low bidder, we don’t think you are qualified, so we are 
voing to give it to this fellow who is on our blue-ribbon list.”’ 

Mr. Furcouo. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


JvsTIFICATION FOR NEGOTIATED Contracts AND Cost-PLus-FIxrEp- 
Fre Contracts INsteap oF Competitive Bip Contracts 


Mr. Furco.o. This question is with reference to vour negotiated 
lump-sum contracts, which, as I understand, the Department of De- 


fense according to this paper here, says justifies only by the time it 
saves In emergencies. 

Admiral JetLtey. I would not say only that, but that is one of the 
reasons. 

Mr. Furcoio. Here is what I want to find out. Whatever the rea- 
son may be for it, who decides whether a contract is to be negotiated 
or competitive bidding? Is it you, or someone in the Department of 
Defense, or just who? 

Admiral JetLey. Providing it is permissible under the Armed 
Services Procurement Act and present regulations, because we can’t 
negotiate contracts in every case. 

Mr. Furcoio. We have something that comes within the rules and 
egulations but who decides that? 

Admiral Jettey. I have the authority to decide up to $300,000. 
Over $300,000 I have to get clearance from the Contract Section of the 
Office of Naval Matériel. I think without exception they have 
approved our requests. 

Now, I have delegated that authority to my Deputy, Captain 
Hunter. If ] am not in town, or out, he can make the decision. For a 
while last spring, when the tempo was different and the international 
situation was more serious we delegated to our Assistant Chief for 
Operations in the Bureau that cuponethility on very small contracts, 
inder $25,000. But when the situation eased, along last summer, 
after the so-called truce, we even withdrew that authority and today 
if they want to negotiate a contract, they would have to come to me 
or my deputy. 
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Mr. Furcoto. In other words, the man out in the field does not 
have any say? 

Admiral Je.tey. He recommends it. We would not arbitrarily say 
in Washington go ahead and negotiate the contract. The man in the 
field would come to us and say | think we ought to negotiate the 
contract and we would make him prove his case. 

Mr. Karz. If the contract is under $2,000 he can negotiate without 
clearance. 

Mr. Furcoto. We may already have this, I do not know, but | 
would be interested in knowing what percentage in figures-——— 

Admiral Jetitey. I have information here on all contracts, both 
public works construction money and annual maintenance mone\ 
within the United States. Last year we had 3,555 contracts totaling 
$389 million. Of this, 70 were negotiated; about 2 percent. The 
negotiated contracts included contracts with limited lists of bidders. 

Less than 20 were negotiated with an individual and of these 13 were 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. Most of these were for the rehabilita- 
tion of buildings at stations which had been shut down, such as 
Bainbridge. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And Shumaker. 

Admiral Jetitey. Shumaker was a little different. That was an 
incompleted job that we went in to complete. Most of the cost- 
plus-fixed fee contracts in the continental United States were for 
rehabilitation of closed-down, inactive stations where we could not 
specify the amount of work to be done in advance. 

The 13 CPFF contracts amounted to $31 million of which about 
$17 million was in the Bainbridge job. We had 57 lump-sum 
negotiated jobs and they totaled $24 million. Only five of them were 
over $1 million. 

Furthermore, most of our lump-sum negotiated contracts were not 
negotiated with one hand-picked outfit—we selected four or five 
qualified firms and had them submit competitive bids, and we made 
award to the low bidder. 

Only on one large contract, which was the largest one as a matter 
of fact—$7,290,000—did we have direct negotiation. That was at 
Oceana for the work on the runways there. We had two contractors 
working as a result of advertised bids on the original increment. 
When the remainder of the money came up, we went to those con- 
tractors and said, ‘Look, if we take bids, that means that somebody 
else might come in here and have to set up his asphalt plant and rock 
crushers and all that. It is going to interfere with air operations.” 

We do have a few in here that were negotiated with one man where 
there was no one else who could do the work but I would say we didn't 
have 15 and they were almost all small ones. 


Navy Funps Opiicatep By BuREAU oF YARDS AND Docks 


Mr. Ritey. One minute, please. I want to put this graph, please, 
in the record at this point. It is entitled ‘Funds of Department of 
Navy Obligated by Bureau of Yards and Docks,’ and it shows the 
breakdown on graphic basis of the rate of fund obligation. 
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(The chart is as follows:) 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION("PUBLIC WORKS-NAVY")- ZONE OF INTERIOR 
AND INCLUDING CONTRACTS AWARDED AGAINST 
APPROPRIATIONS OTHER THAN "PUBLIC WORKS— NAVY" 


FUNDS OF DEPARTMENT OF NAVY 
OBLIGATED BY BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
FOURTEEN-MONTH PERIOD ENDED AUGUST 31,195! 
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NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Donnexuiy.. The next document relates directly to the admira|’s 
statements just made about negotiated contracts. This gives thy 
story as to negotiated contracts of a. million dollars or more. The 
admiral] just testified with respect to Oceana. That is the first 
contract shown. Then the number of contractors considered ary 
shown in column 6 as two, and then we are referred to footnot 
Footnote 1 says: 

These two contractors were engaged on separate contracts extending runw: 
at NAAS, Oceana. Since their work was substantially completed approximat 
6 weeks in advance of completion date and since they had demonstrated excell 
performance and were in a position to initiate construction work immediate 
lump-sum contract was negotiated with the two firms in joint venture. 

This chart shows all negotiated contracts of a million dollars or mor 
in the 14-month period. 

Admiral Jecuey. I was talking about calendar 1951 instead o! 
fiscal 1951. 

I would like to bring out another point which I think is of interest 
Of these 70 contracts, as I recall, 59 of them were executed before the 
Ist of July and 11 after the Ist of July so the trend has been downward 

(The chart on negotiated contracts referred to faces this page. ) 


TOTAL OF, AND REASON FOR, CONTRACTS AWARDED IN FIELD ON 
NEGOTIATED OR COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE BASIS 


Mr. Furcoio. I wanted to ask you one other question in connec- 
tion with the fact that apparently some of the go-ahead on these items 
is out in the field, more or less. I do not know whether they do or do 
not do that very often, but do you know the total figure to which it 
would come as of any particular year? 

Admiral Jettey. No; I don’t. We are concerned about that but 
we do not get obligation reports on all maintenance funds. We hav 
three types of contracts for our officers. The informal contract which 
is less than $2,000, and which is a very, very convenient tool because 
there we can operate just the way the normal businessman operates 
Suppose you want to get new linoleum in a room. You look in the 
phone book and get a couple of fellows that put in linoleum and say 
come down and look at the job. They look at the room and measur 
it up and give you a quotation. You don’t write plans and specifica- 
tions or anything. You pick the lowest of the quotations you get, 
write the fellows that the quotation is accepted. He goes down and 
does the job. You certify the quotation if the work has been done 
properly. He takes it to the paymaster and the paymaster writes 
check. It is the most convenient thing you can imagine for these 
small special jobs. It has helped the public works officers who hav: 
to keep a force of civilian personnel for maintenance work very much 
He doesn’t have to keep a linoleum man on the payroll all the time 
Where an occasional linoleum job comes up he goes out to town and 
gets it done. 

Then we have a short form contract which is for work costing less 
than $10,000 where we can make one payment. There they have 
plans and specifications, but usually in a lot simpler form. Our con- 
tract-—which I believe Mr. Katz and Mr. Patterson get most of the 
credit. for 
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Mr. Donnetiy., The next document relates directly to the admiral’: 
statements just made about negotiated contracts. This gives t| 
story as to negotiated contracts of a.million dollars or more. Thy 
admiral just testified with respect to Oceana. That is the firs: 
contract shown. Then the number of contractors considered ar 
shown in column 6 as two, and then we are referred to footnot 
Footnote 1 says: 


These two contractors were engaged on separate eontracts extending runy 
at NAAS, Oceana. Since their work was substantially completed approximat 
6 weeks in advance of completion date and since they had demonstrated excell: 


performance and were in a position to initiate construction work immediate 
lump-sum contract was negotiated with the two firms in joint venture 

This chart shows all negotiated contracts of a million dollars or mor 
in the 14-month period 

Admiral Jetuey. I was talking about calendar 1951 instead o 
fiscal 1951. 

I would like to bring out another point which I think is of interest 
Of these 70 contracts, as I recall, 59 of them were executed before tly 
Ist of July and 11 after the Ist of July so the trend has been downward 

(The chart on negotiated contracts referred to faces this page. ) 


TOTAL OF, AND REASON FOR, CONTRACTS AWARDED IN FIELD ON 
NEGOTIATED OR COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE BASIS 


Mr. Furcoio. I wanted to ask you one other question in connec- 
tion with the fact that apparently some of the go-ahead on these items 
is Out in the field, more or less. I do not know whether they do or do 
not do that very often, but de you know the total figure to which it 
would come as of any particular year? 

Admiral Jettey. No; I don’t. We are concerned about that but 
we do not get obligation reports on all maintenance funds. We hav 
three types of contracts for our officers. The informal contract which 
is less than $2,000, and which is a very, very convenient tool becaus 
there we can operate just the way the normal businessman operates 
Suppose you want to get new linoleum in a room. You look in thi 
phone book and get a couple of fellows that put in linoleum and say 
come down and look at the job. They look at the room and measur 
it up and give you a quotation. You don’t write plans and specifica 
tions or anything. You pick the lowest of the quotations you get 
write the fellows that the quotation is accepted. He goes down and 
does the job. You certify the quotation if the work has been don 
properly. He takes it to the paymaster and the paymaster writes a 
check. It is the most convenient thing vou can imagine for thes 
small special jobs. It has helped the public works officers who hav: 
to keep a force of civilian personnel for maintenance work very much 
He doesn’t have to keep a linoleum man on the payroll all the time 
Where an occasional linoleum job comes up he goes out to town and 
gets it done. 

Then we have a short form contract which is for work costing less 
than $10,000 where we can make one payment. There they hav: 
plans and specifications, but usually in a lot simpler form. Our con 
tract——which I believe Mr. Katz and Mr. Patterson get most of th 
credit. for 
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Mr. Furco.to. Put that in their fitness records. 
Admiral Jevuiey. It is written upon one sheet, both sides. The 
trick to it, is that there is one payment. No partial payments are 
made, that is why we limit it to $10,000. If we limited it to $100,000 
or something like that, only large contractors could do it. But most 
of the contractors can swing a $10,000 job on a one-payment. basis. 
The average job runs around $4,000 or $5,000. That has been very 
handy. ‘The local public works officer has almost complete authority 
to use informal contracts and short-form contracts. For anything 
over $10,000, he has to go to the district public works officer and the 
district pubhe works officer handles that in the normal procedure. 

Admiral Jetuey. GAO has reviewed it. We had considerable 
trepidation that the Comptroller General would find something wrong 
with it. He has reviewed it and approved the payments under it. 

Mir. Furcoto. On $2,000 and under $10,000, would your guess be 
that the total amount spent on that would be under $100,000? 

Admiral JeLLey. You mean the country as a whole? 

Mr. Furcoxo. Yes. 

Admiral Jetuey. No, sir; it would be much larger. 

Mr. Parrerson. We have looked into it from time to time. That 
so-called informal contract—which incidentally has been on the 
statute books for many vears—was originally $1,000, but $1,000 is 
now $2,000. 

Mr. Furcoro. Inflation. 

Mr. Parrerson. But all agencies of the Government have that 
section of the statutes. But it is largely maintenance money. Those 
contracts do not have to be filed with the Comptroller General. 
They do review the payment vouchers. There is virtually no way of 
adding it up. 

Admiral Jettey. They are not accounted for separately in the 
accounting system. 

Mr. Parrerson. We estimated at one time probably 50 for some 
100 locations. It might average, say 5,000 a year and in those days 
would be $1,000 or less per contract. 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say between 5 and 10 million dollars. 

Mr. Parrerson. All maintenance money, virtually. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would your estimate go as high as 5 or 10 million 
lollars? Would vou say it is over $3 million? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Furcuto. That is money that is practically impossible to 
Keep too accurate a check on? 

\ir. Parrerson. The Comptroller General doesn’t require it. 

Admiral Jevtey. There is local control. 

Mir. Parrerson. It has local control and the Comptroller General 
does review the payment vouchers. The Comptroller does not review 
the actual contract. 

\DMIRAL JELLEY. These disbursing officers are tough. He does 
not pay off unless he is sure everything is UO. K. 

Mr. Karz. All that assures us is that the work has been done. 


he disbursing officer makes sure the work has been done but he has 





no responsibllity for whether it should have been done or not. 
Admiral Jevury. That is the responsibility of the commanding 
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\Ir. Furco.o. Put that in their fitness records. 

Admiral JeLLEyY. It is written upon one sheet, both sides. The 
trick to it, is that there is one payment. No partial payments are 
made, that is why we limit it to $10,000. If we limited it to $100,000 
or something like that, only large contractors could do it. But most 
of the contractors can swing a $10,000 job on a one-payment basis. 
The average job runs around $4,000 or $5,000. That has been very 
handy. The local public works officer has almost complete authority 
to use informal contracts and short-form contracts. For anything 
over $10,000, he has to go to the district public works officer and the 
district public works officer handles that in the normal procedure. 

Admiral Jetuny. GAO has reviewed it. We had considerable 
trepidation that the Comptroller General would find something wrong 
with it. He has reviewed it and approved the payments under it. 

Mr. Furcoio. On $2,000 and under $10,000, would your guess be 
that the total amount spent on that would be under $100,000? 

Admiral JeLLey. You mean the country as a whole? 

Mr. Furco.o. Yes. 

Admiral Jetitey. No, sir; it would be much larger. 

Mr. Parrerson. We have looked into it from time to time. That 
so-called informal contract-——-which incidentally has been on the 
statute books for many years—was originally $1,000, but $1,000 is 
now $2,000. ee 

Mr. Furcouxo. Inflation. 

Mr. Parrerson. But all agencies of the Government have that 
section of the statutes. But it is largely maintenance money. Those 
contracts do not have to be filed with the Comptroller General. 
They do review the payment vouchers. There is virtually no way of 
adding it up. 

Admiral Jetury. They are not accounted for separately in the 
accounting system. 

Mr. Parrerson. We estimated at one time probably 50 for some 
00 locations. It might average, say 5,000 a year and in those days 
would be $1,000 or less per contract. 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say between 5 and 10 million dollars. 

Mr. Parrerson. All maintenance money, virtually 

Mr. FurcoLto. Would your estimate go as high as 5 or 10 million 
dollars? Would vou say it is over $3 million? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Furcvuto. That is money that is practically impossible to 
Keep too accurate a check on? 

Mr. Parrerson. The Comptroller General doesn’t require it. 

Admiral Jevitey. There is local control. 

Mr. Parrerson. It has local control and the Comptroller General 
does review the payment vouchers. The Comptroller does not review 
the actual contract. 

\pMIRAL JELLEY. These disbursing officers are tough. He does 
not pay off unless he is sure everything is O. K. 

Mr. Karz. All that assures us is that the work has been done. 
The disbursing officer makes sure the work has been done but he has 
10 responsibllity for whether it should have been done or not. 

\dmiral Jenuey. That is the responsibility of the commanding 
officer, 
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Mr. Parrerson. It is used to go down to hardware store and used 
to buy a keg of nails. 

Admiral Jetuey. Oh, no, not our informal contracts. 

Mr. Parrerson. The supply officer will buy the keg of nails under 
the same legislative authority. We would do sidewalk patching or 
linoleum laying. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHECK ON INFORMAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furcoto. What is the best check that you have to show that 
it is not subject to abuse? 

Admiral Je.viEy. In each naval district we have a district public 
works officer with a complete engineering office. He works with thie 
local public works officer, and in most cases the local public works 
officer is designated as resident officer in charge of construction. He 
has a chance to see how the local public works officer operates, what 
are his capabilities and so on. In addition, on the district com- 
mandant’s staff we have what is called the district civil engineer, 
who is senior to the district public works officer. He works for the 
commandant while the district public works officer heads an inde- 
pendent activity. 

The district civil engineer is the commandant’s representative and 
it is his responsibility to see that the work at the individual installation 
is done efficiently and effectively. He visits each station at least once 
a year and important stations more often than that and he views thie 
public works officer’s operation: Has he too many people in the 
department, is he properly organized, and things like that. 


POSSIBILITY OF ABUSE OF INFORMAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furcoio. Can that money be used in addition to work that 
is being done under some contract? In other words, if I am doing a 
job some place as a contractor, and part of my job is to fix a roadway, 
in addition to the money that is being spent under the contract to 
do that, is there any loca! man who can bring in someone else out of 
this other $2,000 item to do some work on the same operation, that | 
am doing under the contract? 

Admiral Jettey. I suppose it would be theoretically possible. 
What I thought you meant, if we had a contractor, a paving contractor 
putting in a new road, while some other road of the station was to 
be patched. Since we had a man in there with the roller and so on, 
could you give him one of these informal contracts to do that work? 

Mr. Furco.io. The same job. 

Admiral Je.ttey. If somebody was trying to pull a fast one, he 
would not be worrying about 

Mr. Furcoto. What I mean is this: say I am in charge of some 
station down there and friend John Smith has a contract for $50,000 
to fix this road. He says, “I am not going to make a nickel on this, 
but can’t you hire my brother who is a contractor to fix this other 
thing for $2,000 and I get even.” I don’t say it is being done but 
can it be done? 

Admiral Jetutey. Not the same work. 

Mr. Furcoxo. That is the answer I want. 

Mr. Karz. There is a construction inspector on there for one thing 
who is supposed to check on the fellows who do the work and if two 
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fellows are doing the same work he should tell the officer in charge 
in a hurry. 

Mr. Furcoto. It can’t be done unless there is some dishonesty, 
which we will not assume for the purpose of this discussion. 

Mr. Parrerson. You may say that money spent that way is under 
control of the sponsor bureau for maintenance. I can’t recall a 
single case where we sent out public works money for that type of 
contract. It is mainly a little maintenance type contract and I 
would say 99 or better percent of the money is all under the control 
of your local commanding officer. It is his annual maintenance 
money for the operation of the station. It is not used for public 
works construction to any great extent. 

Admiral Jettey. I think this informal contract is one of the best 
tools we have. I remember the difficulty we had in getting the 
Comptroller General to give it to us, so we are very zealous in policing 
its use. What we are most worried about is the fellow takes a $5,000 
job and cuts it into several parts and uses his informal contracts to 
accomplish it instead of using the short form contract as he should. 
We have had cases like that. One of them resulted in a letter of 
reprumand. I publicized it to all our people. Here is a fellow who 
has split his job up in violation of instructions and he got in bad. 
I am not worrying about the dishonesty angle of it. I am worried 
about the Comptroller General saying you are abusing the privilege, 
and restrict its use. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is not limited to the military. That author- 
ity in one form or another is granted to any procurement officer in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I was not criticizing you or your system, but if it 
developed that there was a fairly sizable amount of money that could 
be expended without too much check and without bidding and so on, 
the $3 million is a fair amount of money. 

Admiral Jettey. That money is spread over four-hundred-odd 
stations. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I understand that. 

Mr. Ritey. We will put in the record at this point the Navy’s 
summary of recent examples of misuse of informal contracts and 
Admiral Jelley’s letter on the subject. 

(The summary and letter are as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1952. 
Subject: Letters of censure for violation of instructions. 

1. A Civil Engineer Corps officer is receiving a letter censuring him for inept 
contract administration in that he violated instructions which prohibit the split- 
ting of single projects into two or more increments of less than $2,000 in order 
that the work could be performed under informal contracts. He also delegated 
authority to execute informal contracts to subordinate officers in violation of 
Bureau instructions. The work should have been performed under formal com- 
petitive bid contracts for each complete project. In the instant case, during the 
period March 7, 1951, through October 18, 1951, there were 141 informal contracts 
awarded; 28 of the 141 informal contracts were for work on the same building; 13 
of the 28 contracts were awarded on the same day in the aggregate amount of 
$22,900. In addition to this, there were 21 other groups of specific projects which 
were split into 86 separate informal contracts. Although in many of the cases 
competitive bids were secured, the splitting of the work was contrary to Bureau 
instructions and indicated poor administrative judgment. 

2. This officer is also being relieved of his duties. 
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3. As a result of this and other lesser cases, I have addressed a letter to all civil 
engineer officers on active duty cautioning them to adhere strictly to the instruc- 
tions regarding the use of informal contracts and to live within the current-cost 
limitation. A copy of this letter is attached. 

J. F. IBLeEy, 
Read Admiral, CEC, USN, Chief of Burea 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BurREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1952 

From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

To: All CEC officers on active duty. 

Subject: Violations of informal contracts. 

1. I have been greatly disturbed by recent indications that the rules and 
regulations governing the use of informal contracts are not being sufficient! 
observed at many of our field activities. The Bureau has repeatedly been placed 
in an embarrassing position on this account and one CEC officer was recently 
given an official letter of censure because of violation of the instructions. 

2. In order that you may appreciate the gravity of these offenses and ma) 
realize why I am so disturbed, I would like to review the history and background 
that led to the establishment of informal contracts. 

3. In August 1943, the Bureau first promulgated authority to enter into informal 
construction contracts. This new type of contract was one of the biggest innova 
tions in methods of contracting to come out during the war. Prior to that time, 
it was required that all contracts for construction, regardless of size, should be 
formal NOy contracts. Time and agaiv, small maintenance and repair projects 
involving special trades or equipment not available to yard labor would be 
delayed for several weeks while specifications were being prepared and jobs 
advertised. These delays on these small jobs were often most serious, 

t. In the original authority in 1943 and in all subsequent instructions (the 
current one being paragraph 19-01 (3) of the Contract Administration Manual, 
Nav Docks P-49), there were prohibitions an exceeding the limit of cost by split- 
ting a project into two or more small projects, each of which is within the lim- 
it of cost. When this restrietion is violated, the public-works officer subjects him- 
self to the possibility of a letter of censure and possibly even a court martial. 
If however, repeated violations continue to oceur, the Bureau may have t 
withdraw all authority to enter into informal contracts. The reason will be that 
we will have violated the Armed Services Procurement Act which requires, with 
certain specific exceptions, that contracts shall only be awarded after advertise- 
ment and unrestricted competitive bidding; also, if the sum of the individua 
informal contracts that make up a total project exceed $2,000, we will hav: 
violated the Davis-Bacon Act on wage rates. 

5. Tam sure that you would all feel that if informal contracts are abolished, | 
would be a distinct loss to all publie-works officers and that the expeditious 
handling of your work would be greatly handicapped. 

6. The most flagrant case that has come to my attention involved awarding 15 
separate informal contracts, aggregating $22,900 on the same day to the same co! 
tractor for various items of work all located in one building. In another case, tw 
consecutive informal contracts were awarded for $1,995 each for sandblastins 
painting, and repair of mooring buoys. ‘True, there were different mooring buoy- 
involved, but from a contractor’s point of view, it was all one project, and to 
make this situation worse, there was $150 worth of Government-furnished ma- 
terial on each contract. In another case, 16 separate informal contracts for 
$500 each were awarded simultaneously to one contractor for identical repairs 
in 16 Naval Reserve armories located in 16 different cities. Again, from tli 
contractor’s point of view, this was only one project. Many painting contracts 
have been awarded with the excuse that they covered different buildings. How- 
ever, they were awarded at approximately the same time and charged to the sam 
maintenance allotment. The above are only a few of the large number of v iola- 
tions. ' 

7. Another method of increasing the limit has been used by at least two stations 
to my knowledge and that is to purchase materia! under a supply officer’s contrac! 
and have it installed under an informal construction contract, where the sum ot 
the material and informal contract is in excess of $1,999.99. Although there Is 1 
specific prohibition against this action in the Contract Administration Manual, 
it should be obvious that it is simply another method of exceeding the limit ol 
cost of informal contracts and should not be done. 
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8. Since it is impossible to legally increase the limit of cost of informal contracts, 
each and every public-works officer must live with them legally under the current 
cost limitations. 

J. F. Jewry, Chief of Bureau. 
> Admiral Jettey. The average station would not spend more than 
© $50,000 under informal contracts during the whole vear. 

Mr. Furco.o. But on the floor of Congress, if the point came up, 

{ would hate to be in a position where they said, well, they are spend- 
® ing a few million dollars but we do pot know where or how; that is 
> why I thought you should clear that up. 
> Mr. Parterson. That can be identified through the Management 
> Bureau that puts it out. They have a record of it. 
> Admiral Jevury. It is accounted for just like purchases of material 
* or hiring a man. It shows up in the accounting record. We do not 
) cet a copy of it. They are spending other people’s money. So we 
® do not get copies of it so we cannot actually tell what the actual dollar 
@ sum is. 

Mr. Parrmrson. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Supplies and 
| Accounts spends much more for material than our public works offices 
© do for repairs. It is not used for authorized public works projects. 





Navy Uses Or Cost-Puius-Fixep-Frer Conrracts 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next exhibit we would like to put in the 
* record is entitled, ‘Data on Contracts Let at Estimated Cost of 
#% $100,000 or More on Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Basis by the Bureau of 
® Yards and Docks in Obligating Navy Funds for Military Construc- 
© tion for the Zone of the Interior.”’ 

(The document referred to faces this page. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That title further says, “Fourteen-Month Period 
Ended August 31, 1951.” 

In column 3, it shows the number of contractors considered; col- 
umn 4, the date of contract award; column 5, the amount of the con- 
tract; column 6, the name and address of the contractor; column 7, 
the percentage of the contract paid in fee to the contractor. And 
there are other columns which identify other data. 

Mr. Furcoto. Could you detect a situation where a man was 
building up his cost to earn a larger fee? 

Admiral Jetitey. A cost-plus-percentage contract is illegal. 

Mr. Parrerson. It was only used during World War I for a little 
while. 

* Mr. Karz. If the costs go up over our estimates, there is no change 

*% in the fee; but if we add more buildings, then the fee changes. 

3 Mr. Parrerson. If the work changes in scope, you change it for 
new work. 

















mm CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH NAVY USES (1) COMPETITIVE BID, (2) 
a NEGOTIATED, AND (8) COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. Suppose we ask the admiral to outline the circum- 

* stances under which a cost-plus-fee contract is used by the Navy. 
Mr. Donne.iy. By way of background for that, I should like to 

read a colloquy in the hearings on the first supplemental for 1951 
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8. Since it is impossible to legally increase the limit of cost of informal contracts, 
each and every public-works officer must live with them legally under the current 
cost limitations. 

J. F. Jevvey, Chief of Bureau. 

Admiral JeLLEy. The average station would not spend more than 
$50,000 under informal contracts during the whole vear. 

Mr. Furcoxio. But on the floor of Congress, if the point came up, 
| would hate to be in a position where they said, well, they are spend- 
ing a few million dollars but we do pot know where or how; that is 
why I thought you should clear that up. 

Mr. Parrerson. That can be identified through the Management 
Bureau that puts it out. They have a record of it. 

Admiral JeELLEy. It is accounted for just like purchases of material 
or hiring aman. It shows up in the accounting record. We do not 
get a copy of it. They are spending other people’s money. So we 
do not get copies of it so we cannot actually tell what the actual dollar 
sum is. 

Mr. Parrerson. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts spends much more for material than our public works offices 
do for repairs. It is not used for authorized public works projects. 


Navy Use OF Cost-Puius-Fixep-Fere Contracts 


Mr. Donne iy. The next exhibit we would like to put in the 
record is entitled, “Data on Contracts Let at Estimated Cost of 
$100,000 or More on Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Basis by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in Obligating Navy Funds for Military Construc- 
tion for the Zone of the Interior.”’ 

(The document referred to faces this page. 

Mr. Donne.iy. That title further says, ‘“Fourteen-Month Period 
Ended August 31, 1951.” 

In column 3, it shows the number of contractors considered; col- 
umn 4, the date of contract award; column 5, the amount of the con 
tract; column 6, the name and address of the contractor; column 7, 
the percentage of the contract paid in fee to the contractor. And 
there are other columns which identify other data. 

Mr. Furcoto. Could you detect a situation where a man was 
building up his cost to earn a larger fee? 

Admiral Jetutry. A cost-plus-percentage contract is illegal. 

Mr. Parrerson. It was only used during World War I for a little 
while. 

Mr. Karz. If the costs go up over our estimates, there is no change 
in the fee; but if we add more buildings, then the fee changes. 

Mr. Parrerson. If the work changes in scope, you change it for 
new work, 


CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH NAVY USES (1) COMPETITIVE BID, (2 
NEGOTIATED, AND (3) COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. Suppose we ask the admiral to outline the circum- 
stances under which a cost-plus-fee contract is used by the Navy. 

Mr. Donneuiy. By way of background for that, I should like to 
read a colloquy in the hearings on the first supplemental for 1951 





on this point. It is headed, at page 397 of the Defense hearings, 
‘Type of construction contracts.”’ Question by Chairman Mahon: 

How are you going to arrange the actual construction of these projects, Admira 
Jelley? Let us have that clearly and fully set forth. 

Admiral JeELLey. Our present intentions, based on conditions as they ar 
today, are that we will do all the continental work on a competitive-bid basis 
after engaging architects and engineers to prepare plans and specifications. 

On three or four of the fifty-odd projects, we will do the engineering with ou: 
own forces. 

Outside the continental United States we expect to do it all under fee contracis 
with the exception of the work in Honolulu itself, where we can get competitior 
The work at Kwajalein and the work on classified project will be under fee contract. 

Admiral, there are three types of contract which the Navy has 
used, namely, competitive bid after advertising; the second is the 
negotiated contract with the contractor for a lump sum; the third is 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. Is that not correct, sir? 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you like to outline for the committee the 
merits of each of those and the circumstances in which each ar 
employed? 

Admiral Jetyey. Let me first talk about work outside the con- 
tinental limits so I can get that over with first. 

In general, when we go into a remote area where shipping is irregu- 
lar, where it is necessary to recruit personnel, the work usually has 
to be done on a fixed-fee basis because of the great risk the contractor 
would be called to assume. He would load his bid up with contingency 
estimates. Most of our work started off in these overseas locations 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. However, we have found some overseas 
locations where we can take bids and do our work on a lump-sum 
basis. At present, we have two cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts in the 
Atlantic area, and off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Jettey. Also, in the Atlantic area, we are doing work on 
a competitive bid basis in Argentia, Newfoundland, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, and work for the Air Force in the Bahamas. 

In the Pacific, we have two active fixed-fee construction contracts 
One contract has been under way for some years on Guam. It has 
reached rather large proportions. I believe in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000 (actually $195,870,000), which includes about $30,000,000 
from ’52 funds, with approximately $22,000,000 to be added for othe: 
work. On this particular contract, we felt that the scope of it had 
changed so radically that the original contractor should bring in new 
blood to give us a larger combination. As a result, we conducted 
negotiations during the past few months and have brought two new 
contractors into the Guam joint venture. There are now five con- 
tractors participating in that work. We also have a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract for work at Kwajalein, some very minor work in the Philip- 
pines, and some urgent work in Honolulu. 

I noticed that I had told Congressman Mahon that we would use 
competitive-bid procedures in Honolulu. However, we found that 
this particular cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor in the Middle Pacitlic 
included the three largest Honolulu contractors. It is a joint venture 
of five contractors, three of whom are the three largest Honolulu con- 
tractors. When the urgent project at Kanoehe came up which 
amounted to some $4 million, we found there was not sufficient com- 
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petition among the remaining contractors in Honolulu to do the job. 
So we added to that the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

In addition, we are doing lump-sum work in Kodiak, Alaska; in 
Japan, with Japanese contractors; and some in the Philippines. We 
have run into difficulty in the Philippines with the local contractors 
because of exchange difficulties, necessity of bringing in materials 
from the States, and so on. ‘This is the reason we had to go to out 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract in Kwajalein to do $5 million worth of 
work, at Sangley Point and Subic Bay. It was a relatively small 
amount but it was beyond the capabilities of the local contractors. 
There I was influenced mostly by the fact that both of these CPFF 
contractors had had to build up purchasing organizations in San 
Francisco, purchasing material and recruiting labor and so on. I 
felt it would be uneconomical to take this small Philippine job and set 
up a duplicating organization in San Francisco. So we added to the 
smaller of the two contracts. We have had a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract at Adak in the Aleutians. However, we closed out the field 
work on that last month and the paper work is being wound up now. 
Some work in the Aleutians is in prospect for the account of the Air 
Force, but it will be on a competitive bid basis. That covers the 
overseas portion. 

Now, continentally- 

Mr. Donneuiy. This chart that we have is limited to the conti- 
nental United States—that is the curve chart. 

Admiral JeLtey. Continentally, we have had a number of contracts 
for repair and rehabilitation of inactive stations. These have been 
financed from annual funds and my statement to Congressman Mahon 
did not really apply to this type of contract because we were talking 
about first supplemental public works funds at the time. 

Going down this list. we have rehabilitation of buildings at Newport, 
rchabilitation of buildings at Bainbridge, repairs and additions to 
miscellaneous structures at Little Creek, Va., which is another re- 
habilitation. Rehabilitation at Jacksonville and San Diego. Ren- 
ovation and rehabilitation of building and structures at United States 
Naval Hospital, Corona, Calif.; rehabilitation of facilities at Ream 
Field, Calif.; rehabilitation at Anacostia; rehabilitation of building at 
United States Naval Security Station, the one out here on Nebraska 
Avenue in Washington. 

Now, in addition, this list also shows an architectural and engi- 
neering cost-plus-fixed-fee contract; all the rest are construction 
contracts. 

This architectural contract was for the work at Trenton, N. J., 
the design and development of the aeronautical jet turbine testing 
laboratory. We could not do this on a fixed-fee basis because of the 
indefinite scope, the unknown problems that would be encountered; 
and we had to go to a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis on that. But they are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

We had a contract for the construction and completion of the facili- 
ties at Naval Ammunition Depot at Shumaker. I would like to go 
into that contract in a little detail. It represented a new departure 
for us. There we had the problem of finishing up incompleted struc- 
tures from World War II at the cost of some $15 million. In addition, 
ve had the construction of new facilities at that station, magazines, 
store houses, and other accessory structures at a cost of $15 million. 
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We called back the original cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor who had 
done a good job in World War II, who still had his records, who stil! 
had his key personnel and said, ‘‘We want you to finish the uncom- 
pleted work. As for the new work, you are to do that on a subcon- 
tract basis after taking competitive bids.’”’” In that way, we limited 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee operations to that work which was impossible 
to specify in advance. The other work that could be specified and 
the drawings could be prepared, we accomplished by taking bids. 

Now, it was done on a subcontract basis but the officer in charge 
of construction sat in on all the awards of contract and made sure 
that regular Government procedure was followed; that the work was 
widely advertised and the bids handled in accordance with Govern- 
ment practices. I think that was a good way to handle it. The 
major contractor was able to schedule the work of these lump-sum 
contractors. We were able to save some time in that he went ahead 
and put up a central mixing plant and furnished concrete at an agreed 
price to the subcontractors. He went ahead and purchased various 
steel reinforcing, steel door frames for magazines in advance, which 
took a lot of the risk away from the competitive lump-sum bid. | 
think that was a very economical and rather unusual use of a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, since you have spent some time explain- 
ing Shumaker, I have some documents which the committee might 
be interested in seeing on Shumaker. 

Admiral Jetury. Why don’t we finish these two up and then go 
back to Shumaker? Another contract is for the construction of a 
ground system, communication control link building, and utilities at 
the Naval Radio Station, Arlington, Wash., $1,292,000. That job 
is being done back in the mountains in the State of Washington 
We had the specifications written out but conditions in the area 
made it almost impossible for contractors to estimate the quantity 
of excavation and rock they would have to make to install. this 
ground system. After a debate of about a month between thi 
officer in charge in Seattle and the Bureau, we reluctantly agreed 
with them that the only way to do it was on a cost-plus-fixed-fe 
basis. 

Mr. Donne tty. On that one now, Admiral, was it cost-plus-fixed-fee 
price with unit prices set up for the categories of work? 

Mr. Karz. If there were unit prices, that would not be cost-plus- 
fixed-fee. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Donne.iy. I see. 

Admiral Jetury. Finally, at Indian Head, we had a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract for the construction of a chemical process plant for 
the manufacture of new explosives. This involved taking a lot of 
equipment that had been picked up in Germany, rehabilitating 1t 
working it into a powder-manufacturing process, plus designing and 
buying new equipment to supplement it. It just could not be worked 
out and designed in advance. We gave that contract to a firm who 
is accustomed to do both design and construction. That firm 1s 
going to do both the design work and the construction work. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does that complete your discussion of the cost- 
plus-fixed fee? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT FOR NAVAL 
ROCKET DEPOT AT SHUMAKER, ARK, 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, in cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts we ac- 
tually have three separate components, as I understand. One is the 
construction cost, that is, the labor and materials that go into the job; 
the second is the administrative overhead and the third is the fee paid 
to the contractor; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, taking Shumaker as an example, we have 
here some data with respect to the administrative overhead item of 
expense. 1 would like to insert in the record at this point this memo- 
randum which deseribes the contractor’s force on the job at Shumaker. 
This data was furnished by the officer in charge of construction for 
the Shumaker job. 

The document referred to is as follows: ) 


itract NOy—23197, Shumaker (Camden), Ark., monthly average figures } 


Percent, 
Nonmanual) Manual l nonmanual 
to manual 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


of Yards and Dock 


Mr. Donnextiy. Admiral, with respect to the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
ontract at Shumaker, we understand the cost of that to be estimated 
it $34,600,000. Could you give the committee a statement with 
respect to the matter of overtime? That is, the extent to which over- 
time is permitted by the Navy officer in charge? 

Admiral Jettey. At Shumaker, the job has been on a 48-hour week 
practically since its inception. That was decided upon when the 
ob started up after consultation between the contractor, the officer in 
‘harge locally, and the Bureau. It was felt that it was necessary to 
vo to a 48-hour week to attract the workmen who would have to come 
irom an area of up to 150 miles from Camden. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We had detected this problem—not with respect 
0 the Navy but with respect to the other services—that labor will 
vork Saturday and Sunday at time and a half or double time, an 
inusually large amount of hours, maybe 10 or 12 hours a day, and 
then lav off on Monday and perhaps Tuesday. Do you have this 
problem at Shumaker or any of these other cost-plus-fixed-fee 


ontracts? 
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Admiral JetLEy. I have not heard of it. During the last war we 
were on long workweeks and that was one thing that the Nav, 
inspectors and the contractors’ key personnel looked out for. When 
they saw a man working every Saturday and Sunday but not working 
on Mondays or Mondays and Tuesdays, he would be discharge: 
We caught on to that very quickly back in 1942 and took steps to 
keep it within bounds. I have not heard of it coming up within the 
last year at any place. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. Now, with respect to the organization of the office: 
in charge of construction at Shumaker, we have a memorandum 
also from the files of the officer in charge of construction dealing with 
that subject which I would like to put in the record at this point. 

(The memorandums are as follows:) 

Subject: Civil service organization of the OinCC 

1. The civil service organization of the officer in charge of construction, 
accordance with all of the requirements of the United States Civil Service Co: 
mission, was established by the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Navy Depart 
ment Industrial Relations Office prior to the actual undertaking of constructi 
operations as Shumaker in September 1950, with an authorized personnel ceili 
of 96. The present actual work force numbers 80. 

2. This organization is made up of auditors, contract administrators, and indus- 
trial-relations specialists, general engineers, and civil, structural, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering specialists, construction inspectors, and equipment specia!- 
ists, together with the requisite clerical force. 

3. The purpose of the civil service organization is the exercising of administra 
tive control over all cost-plus-a-fixed-fee operations and related fixed price sub 
contract operations wherever the Government’s interest is involved. The cum 
lative cost of maintaining this civil service administrative force is 1.6 percent of 
the total expenditures to date allotted under the contracts. 

1. Many key personnel in this organization were recruited from various areas 
in the United States and its possessions on the basis of their experience in the 
administration of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract work. The organization is tem- 
porary in nature and will be disbanded upon completion of the work under the 
several types of contracts. 

5. All documentary evidence of the foregoing statements is available in the 
officer in charge of construction central files for the perusal of authorized personnel 

Starr NoteE.—This memorandum, prepared by the OinCC’s office, describes the Navy’s civilian super- 
vising staff at Shumaker Naval Rocket Depot, a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract project estimated to cost 
$34,600,000. 


PERFORMANCE OF WORK 


1. Contractor's force.—For administration and accomplishment of all the work 
done directly under the CPFF prime contractor as well as supervision of lump- 
sum subcontracts, the prime contractor’s force has varied from the peak of 
around 2,950 to a present total of approximately 2,100 employees. These totals 
include both manual field workers as well a8 nonmanual supervisory personnel. 
Responsibility for management is vested in a project manager supported at the 
administrative level by department heads individually responsible for procure- 
ment, field construction, and accounting. In addition to all the employees on the 
contractor’s payroll, the construction program has enjoyed the services (on a 
nonreimbursable basis) of a resident representative of the 4 principal contractors 
making up the joint venture. 

2. Navy’s force-—To administer, audit, and control the contractor’s operations, 
the Navy force under the officer in charge of construction has averaged 75 em- 
ployees since complete mobilization. The work under the OinCC has becn 
divided into 4 divisions, namely, auditing, administrative and labor relations, 
technical, and construction. The auditing division is responsible for reviewing 
procurement and accounting practices employed by the contractors in order to be 
certain that the contractor functions in accordance with BuDocks for manual! 
accounting, audit and control of CPFF contracts. The administrative and labor 
relations division handles all matters pertaining to public relations, personnel 
problems, and the establishment of proper labor rates. 


* * * * * * ” 
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5. Saturday and Sunday work.—With the exception of a short period during 
the early stages of mobilization, all field and office work under the contract have 
been on & 6-day workweek of 48 hours, Monday through Saturday. Only certain 
trades on lump-sum subcontracts and a minimum number of employees under 
the prime contract necessary for maintenance and security have been employed 
on Sunday work. 


Starr NoTE.—This data was furnished by the OinCC’s office. 


COMPARISON OF OVERHEAD ON VARIOUS COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. DonnELLY. Now, to give the committee a basis of comparison 
of the administrative overhead costs on various cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, we have prepared several charts, not charts, but state- 
ments which show the ratio between nonmanual employees, to manual 
employees for Shumaker, for Bainbridge, for Little Creek, and for 
the naval air station at Jacksonville, and the ratios will vary from 
job to job. The first one, which the committee is now examining, 
is for Shumaker itself (printed above). 

I would like to invite the attention of the members of the committee 
to the fact that the ratio fluctuates, which is a natural and normal 
thing as I have understood from the Navy, that at the outset of a job 
and end of the job the ratio will be higher than in the middle of the 
job when there is a great number of manual employees on the job 
actually doing the work. 

Now, the ratio at Shumaker is considerably higher than the ratio 
at Bainbridge and the committee members were discussing the 
desirability of commendation for engineer officers who had done a 
superior job in performance. At Bainbridge, we had a job where the 
amount paid out was over $15 million, and the overhead paid was less 
than $9,000 out of the $15 million, and the ratio of manual emplovees 
to nonmanual employees was considerably lower than that for Shu- 
maker. The officer who is largely responsible for the performance at 
Bainbridge is here today, Captain Ventres. 

Captain Ventrres. Mr. Donnelly, may I make a correction there? 
[ think when you said the overhead paid was less than $9,000, you 
meant the overtime. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The overtime. The chairman asked about over- 
time. 

Mr. Furco.o. Fine. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The committee members will see at Bainbridge 
how early in the job this matter of administrative overhead was 
brought under control. 

(The memorandum on overhead at Bainbridge is as follows: ) 
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employees are synonymous 


Mr. Davis. Let us clear one thing up. Roughly speaking, are field 
employees and manual employees synonymous, and are nonmanual 
employees and administrative employees synonymous? 

Mr. Ritey. Would nonmanual and manual be the same difference 
as between technical and nontechnical? 

Mr. Davis. These tables vary in that respect. In one case, it is 
manual and nonmanual and in the other, administrative and field. 

Captain Venrres. Field employees and manual employees have 
the same connotation here. 

Mr. Davis. These tables are comparative. 


REHABILITATION WORK DONE ON COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT Al 
BAINBRIDGE, MD. 


Mr. Donneuiy. As a good example of the operation of a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract for rehabilitation, I have here a chronological ac 
count of the development of the rehabilitation at Bainbridge. It is 
rather lengthy but 1 think it would give an example of excellent per 
formance by the Bureau. I wonder if we could put that in the appen 
dix to the record. 

Mr. Rinny. That may be done. 

Nore.—The Bainbridge summary is printed in the appendix at p. 


Captain Venrres. Mr. Donnelly called attention to the fact that 
the overhead at Bainbridge dropped very rapidly and said that th 
resident officer in charge was present. I want to give due credit 
the first resident officer in charge who afterward became my assistan! 
up there and who in turn succeeded me as resident officer in charge, 
Commander Daday. I did not go there until the 25th of April; and, 
if you will note in that tabulation, the ratio of nonmanual to manual 
was brought down very shortly after the inception of the job. 

Mr. Donnetiy. | think I said “largely responsible.” I did not 
want to exclude anyone. 

Captain Venrres. | wanted to give him due credit for that, M 
Chairman 
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Mr. Rivey. I think that is very generous of you, Captain. 
We will recess and come back at 2 o’clock rather than start a new 
inquiry at this time. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Reporter, in view of the fact that Friday, February 
22, is Washington’s Birthday, and a holiday is granted to the civilian 
employees and many of the service members on that date, this com- 
mittee will work through tomorrow, the 21st, and reconvene on 


Monday, the 25th, at 10 o’clock. 


REASON FOR SELECTING COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT FOR REHABILI-= 
TATION AT BAINBRIDGE 


Without objection, this chronological account of the reactivation of 
the Naval Training College at Bainbridge, Md., will be inserted in the 
appendix of the record. 

(Norr.—lt is printed in the appendix at p. 322.) 

Mr. Donnewiy. Admiral, the purpose of obtaining from the Bureau 
this chronological account of the development of the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract at Bainbridge was to understand why that particular type 
of contract was selected for the Bainbridge rehabilitation as against 
the negotiated contract or a competitive-bid contract, and the chron- 
ological account does indicate the reasons followed by the Bureau in 
selecting the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. Would you want to com- 
ment on the choice of that particular type of contract for Bainbridge? 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not think this summary gives the compelling 
reason. I notice it just states, “Decision finally made on December 9 
to accomplish rehabilitation.” I think it would clarify things if I 
told you why I made that decision. 


This was one project fairly close to Washington, and it was a large 
project. It had been recommended by the field to be done on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. So, I took it upon myself, with three of the 
other senior officers in the Bureau, to drive up to Bainbridge one 
Saturday during the fall so we could see just what shape Bainbridge 


was In, What amount of work had to be done, and what could be 
accomplished on a bid basis. At that time, the requirement of BuPers 
was, as I recall, that 5,000 men had to be accommodated on July 1, 
and 10,000 on December 31. Since it was then about the Ist of 
November, that gave us plenty of time to accomplish the work 
required. I came back from that trip convinced that if we had time 
we could do it on a competitive basis except for the plumbing work. 
I felt the plumbing work had to be done on a fee basis because of the 
unknown condition of the piping. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would there have been any advantage to the Navy 
in principle if it had been possible to use a competitive-bid contract? 

Admiral Jetury. It would have been much, much harder to ad- 
minister from the Navy’s point of view. It would have been a 
dificult procedure to do on a lump-sum basis. The officer in charge 
of construction would have had to have many more employees to 
supervise the large number of contracts that would have been re- 
quired. | estimated that there would be at least 30 contracts cover- 
ing individual parts of the work. 
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Mr. DonnetLy. Those are the disadvantages of competitive-bi( 
contract. But, when you made your week-end trip to Bainbridge ani 
you debated in your own mind the pros and cons of the competitive 
bid as against the cost plus fixed fee, what advantage, if any, did you 
see for competitive-bid contract? 

Admiral Jettey. The only advantage I saw and considered was 
the fact that we would know at the inception of the work or close to 
the inception of the work what the total job was going to cost. 

As a result of that visit, I instructed the Bureau to interview 
architect-engineers leading to the selection of one of them. The 
interviews were completed, but on December 9 I changed my mind 
That was when the Chinese entered the Korean war. I felt that 
BuPers could not hold to their original requirements of 5,000 men on 
July 1, the remainder on December 31, even though at that time they 
did not feel they needed the men; that more men would have to come 
in the Navy. If we had been out on a lump-sum basis with 6 months 
to do this job, 12 months to do that job, and then had to go to the 
lump-sum contractor to make him speed up his work, we would have 
had to pay him premiums to do it. It would have been very difficul! 
and it would have resulted in a large number of negotiations with a 
large number of lump-sum contractors. So, on December 9, I came 
to the decision it would have to be on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. We 
discontinued negotiations with architect-engineers, instead we started 
negotiating with contractors to do the work. As soon as the money 
was made available which was annual BuPers money, we gave the 
selected contractor the notice to proceed. 

As it turned out, my decision was a wise one because the first men 
arrived in Bainbridge about the middle of March. 

Captain Ventrres. The end of March or right around April 1. 

Admiral Jeciey. Arrived about April 1, instead of July 1, and by 
July 1, they had 10,000 men there. 

Captain Venrres. I believe that was the figure on July 1, 10,000 
men. 

Admiral Je.uey. So, in hindsight, that was one time I guessed 
right. 

Mr. Donne.uy. There, time was the motivating factor in deciding 
upon the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract? 

Admiral JeLLry. It was. 

Mr. Donnetty. From the standpoint of cost, could you give us 
an opinion at this time if money would have been saved if time had 
permitted advertising on a competitive bid contract or contracts?’ 

Admiral Jetuey. No; I could not, Mr. Donnelly, because, as it 
turned out, we did the work on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, on a dif- 
ferent basis than we intended on a lump-sum basis. When the 
project was finally authorized, Admiral Sherman personally said that 
he wanted Bainbridge put back into its original condition, with no 
improvements made. On a lump-sum basis, I had considered we 
would have to sand every floor and refinish every floor. We would 
have to replace whole sections of roof. As it was actually done, ver) 
few floors were resanded, some floors had rotted of which portions 
had to be replaced. Whole roofs were not replaced in every in 
stance. Patches were put on. So that the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractor actually did less work than I had been contemplating under 
a lump-sum process. It would be most difficult under a lump-sum 
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process to have specified roof patching or which floors should just 
be cleaned up and which floors should be refinished and so forth. I 
figured on a complete rehabilitation which could be easily specified. 

Mr. Donne.iy. With time as one factor motivating the adoption 
of the cost-plus-fixed-fee, there is a second factor and that is the type 
of job—namely, rehabilitation—is there not? 

Admiral JeLiny. Yes, in general CPFF contracts are suitable for 
work that is very difficult to write specifications for. In rehabilita- 
tion work, it is most difficult to write specifications. 


NAVY S PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATES FOR REHABILITATION AT 
BAINBRIDGE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Admiral, we have in this write-up on Bain- 
bridge total for construction, $18,431,240. And the date, I see there, 
is October 25, 1951. That, I take it, as we look at it now, is a hind- 
sight proposition, but let’s look at the first page and we find that on 
September 19, 1950, the Bureau of Naval Personnel requested the 
Fifth Naval District to prepare an estimate for complete rehabilitation 
of the center. Then we look at the next entry, October 20, 1950. 
Your Bureau estimated for rehabilitation, $15,202,000. And then 
the next entry we have the Fifth Naval District making what anpears 
to be a similar cost estimate and that is so much lower, $9,105,726. 
Would you care to comment on the difference between the three 
figures that I have mentioned? 

Admiral Jeuuny. There were more estimates than that, Mr. 
Donnelly. I remember a $13,000,000 estimate. I believe the Bu- 
reau’s preliminary estimate was $12,000,000, and they were toid to 
recheck that and they came up with a $10,000,000 estimate. I 
believe there was also a $8,000,000 estimate that came out of the 
Bureau of Personnel which was more or less dictated by the amount 
of money they thought they could make available. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You will find those figures, 1 believe, Admiral, on 
page 2. In December 1950 we see $11,578,000 and apparently that 
was for appropriation purposes, wasn't it, sir?) The other figure vou 
mention is at the bottom of page, under date of March 12, 1951, 
$7,761,400. 

Admiral Jeuuey. I think the variations in estimates made by differ- 
ent people indicate why it had to be done on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 
You could walk into the barracks but vou could not see the inside of 
the water lines. You could not see conditions under the floor and I 
think that we were just lucky to hit the estimate so close. 

Captain VenTrREs. $16,666,000, I believe, was the final estimate 
made by the contractors after they were on the site and went into 
more detail. 

Admiral Je.ury. I know there were things discovered, rotted roof 
timbers, rotted floor timbers that were not included in the original 
estimates. 

Captain Venrres. It was the tvpe of a job that could not be 


| estimated by surface examination. The extent of deterioration in the 


timber structures and in the timbers did not appear on the surface. 


It was only after they got into the work and ripped up a section of 


floor that was bad that they would find that something else had gone 
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on progressively and frankly, [could not see any way that an accurate 
estimate could be made. 

Admiral Jetuny. As a matter of fact, the estimate on which we 
placed most reliance was that $15,000,000 estimate. It was made hy 
a group of three of our civilian employees who went to Bainbridve 
from the Pureau and spent about 4 days. Then, as a result of going 
through dozens of the buildings, they hit on an average ¢ost per this 
type of building, average cost of that type of building, broken down 
into electrical, carpentry, painting, and so forth, multiplied it by the 
number of buildings and that was the estimate 

Mr. Donne.uy. This is strictly as to cost feasibility of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts for rehabilitation. 

Admiral Jetiry. It is. 


COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS NOT JUSTIFIED FOR NEW CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. Donnetuy. Let’s take a contract where the contractor is on 
the job and doing rehabilitation work, and then a change order is 
issued to construct an entirely new building that has no relationship 
whatever to rehabilitation, wouldn’t it be more economical to have 
advertised that tvpe of additional building than to issue a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee change order for half a million dollars? 

Admiral Jectry. I take it you are referring to the contract at 
Jacksonville where we added an aircraft maintenance shop to a reha- 
bilitation, cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Donnexiy. That is correct. 

Lgmiral Jercey. In general, it is most difficult to tell what the 
final cost is going to be when yon start a project under a cost-plus 
fixed-fee contract. In my experience during the war, I found this 
If vou started a contractor off on partial plans, if you gave him footine 
plans, for example, before the plans fer the steel frame or the rest 
of the building were completed and got him started to work, he went 
ahead piecemeal, did the work on the footings and then said, “where 
are some more plans?” In those circumstances we were liable to 
have considerable overruns in estimated costs. However, in a num- 
ber of cases, where we had complete plans and specifications for an 
individual building or an individual project and could give them to 
the cost-plus-fee contractor, we could say. ‘now estimate what the 
cost of this is.” We could then revise the plans and reduce his esti 
mate to the funds available. He hit those estimates pretty closel; 
because each one of his foremen had a figure to work against. He 
knew what the work was supposed to cost. I had verv good luck o1 
that type of work on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. The costs wer 
comparable to lump-sum prices. If it is a case where vou work piece- 
meal on incomplete plans, it is anybody’s cuess whether you will hit 
it on the nose or come out 20 percent over. 

In the case of Jacksonville, which I certainly consider to be an 
exception, last March 7 the district public works officer of the Sixth 
Naval District, recommended to us that we add this building to the 
existing cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. He based his recommendation 
on two reasons, really three reasons: First, the contractor concerned 
had built a large part of the original station during World War I! 
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Second, in connection with the rehabilitation work which was then 
under way, he performed very effectively and economically. Third, 
that this shop was badly needed for the overhaul—l believe it was of 
jetengines—and that if he waited until complete plans and specifications 
were finished for performance of the work under lump-sum contract, 
that there would be a delay until at least May 21. As a result of 
that, and as [ recall it, I discussed the matter on the phone with Captain 
Eckberg to satisfy myself with the validity of his arguments; we 
authorized the addition of that building to his contract. The order 
for the steel was immediately placed. It was a steel frame building 
and by getting our order in in March instead of in May, we saved 
considerable time. I recently inquired as to whether we had actually 
saved time in the over-all time of construction of the building and I 
was informed by Captain Eckberg that we had saved at least 3 months 
by the addition to the CPFF coptract. Whether we saved any 
money or not, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That Jacksonville aircraft maintenance building 
was a departure from the policy of competitive bidding for new con- 
struction, was it not, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. Not only a departure but I think the only one 
like it last year. 

Mr. Karz. Only one I can think of, offhand. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Jacksonville contract is shown on this chart 
which each member has. This is the chart for cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. Looking down to the Sixth Naval District, we find 
Jacksonville, Fla., and in column 9 there is a change order of $500,000 
dated July 23, 1951, for that particular building. That, I understand, 
was increased to $712,000 from $500,000. 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct. The total cost of the building 
is $712,000. The total allotment. 

Mr. Donnetty. You feel that with respect to that building, with 
the departure from the policy of competitive bid contract was justified? 

Admiral Jettey. At that time. I would not do it today. But 
March, a year ago when we still had quite a bit of urgency on account 
of the situation in Korea, I felt it justified. As of today, I would not 
feel justified in making that addition. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Well, the competitive bid contract, from the 
standpoint of policy, is the best of the three types of contract for 
your construction work, isn’t it? 

Admiral Jetury. Under normal conditions there is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Donnetty. Rather than encumber the record at this point 
with the details of the Jacksonville aircraft-maintenance building, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record, in the appendix, 
the memoranda that describe that change order, a description of the 
building itself, and the explanation by the Sixth Naval District of 
the reason for the use of that change order which is in harmony with 
the admiral’s own testimony here. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the appendix 
to the record. 

(Nore.—The documents relating to the Jacksonville change order 
are printed in the appendix at p. 325.) 
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SOME FLEXIBILITY IN CONTRACTING PROCEDURES IS DESIRABLE 


Admiral Jettry. I might say there are quite a few different pro- 
cedures that can be used. For example, just recently, in connection 
with another building for which some urgency was shown, we decided 
to award the foundation, the steel superstructure, and the complete 
building separately. That let us get ready with the pile foundations 
which was quite an expensive matter and let us order steel for super- 
structure but still gave us time to draw plans and specifications for 
the building. Splitting the work into three separate bid contracts is 
done sometimes. It is more trouble for the officer in charge to syn- 
chronize the work and so forth, but it is a way of saving maybe a 
month or two in the over-all completion. 

Mr. Karz. Look what we did at Norman, Okla.; we had $2% million 
worth of work that we had to get completed in a hurry. We chopped 
off $250,000 to negotiate, while we prepared the plans for the remain- 
ing $2,250,000 so we will be able to bid that. 

Admiral Jetitey. Only two negotiated lump-sum contracts were 
used. 

Mr. Karz. They added up to about $250,000. And we will bid 
the rest of it. 

Admiral Jettey. Each individual case rates an individual solution. 


NAVY COMPLETES PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS BEFORE INVITING BIDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Admiral, in a competitive bid contract, it 
is requisite that the plans and specifications be drawn and submitted 
to the potential contractors with the invitation to bid. 

Admiral Jevitey. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, in our own study of the three services, Navy, 


Army, and Air Force, we have found that in many cases the other 
two services had not had complete plans and specifications at the 
time that they invited bids so that contractors actually did not know 
what they were bidding on. Nonetheless bids were received in which 
the contractors put high contingencies, and contracts were awarded on 
that basis. 

Admiral Jettey. I do not see how you could do that. I do not 
see how a contractor could give you a price. On incomplete—— 

Mr. Karz. We could give a description of the building—so many 
feet by so many feet and the number of stories—but any contractor 
who bid on that would have to load it with a very substantial con- 
tingency allowance. He could bid, but—— 

Admiral Jetitey. Take a standard plan like we had on the table the 
other day. We could tell a contractor, ‘We want to build 100 build- 
ings like that and put them here on this plot of ground.” I can see 
how he could give you a fair bid on that, but to just say, ‘‘a stone 
building 100 by 100, one story high’’—it could not be bid without 
more details. 

Mr. DonneLiy. With respect to the Navy, from our study we have 
sought to ascertain whether the Navy completed the drawing of plans 
and specifications before inviting bids. We find, as a general rule and 
almost universally, that has been true. 

Admiral Jetixy. I do not know of any case where we have not had 
complete plans and specifications. We have sent out preliminary 
plans to ascertain whether contractors would be interested, purely as 
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information to let them decide whether they were in position to give 
us a bid on a job like that, but before they gave us a bid—I do not see 
how you could operate without definite plans, Mr. Donnelly. The 
arguments that would arise between the contractor and officer in 
charge of construction would be endless. I could negotiate a contract 
like that, but I do not see how you could do it under competitive bids. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is why I asked the question. The commit- 
tee is getting a distinction between three types of contract. In cost- 
plus-fixed-fee you don’t have your plans and specifications in advance. 

Mr. Karz. We sometimes use a performance specification where we 
tell the contractor we want him to meet certain indicated requirements 
and ask him to submit plans and specifications in connection there- 
with. Do they do that on the kind of job you are taiking about? 

Mr. Donne uy. There have been invitations for construction as 
distinguished from procurement where contractors were invited to 
draw their own alternate plans and specifications on a general outline 
of the scope and nature of the work, but as [| understand ‘the N avy do s 
not do that. 

Admiral Jntuey. I was going to say, Lustron Housing was the 

Mr. Karz. We had complete plans and specifications there. 

Mr. Pornury. They were complete. 

Admiral Jettey. There were alternates in that case. 

Mr. Karz. No; there were no alternates. 

Admiral JeLLEy. Sometimes you get a contractor like Austin Co., 
who does the whole job of design and construction. I do not see how 
you could do it on a bid basis. You must have some kind of negotia- 
tion to tie yourself down to something definite. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, that gives us a basic pees to the next 
type of contract, the negoti: ated contract, which the Navy has used to 
some extent. 


FURTHER COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD ON CPFF 
CONTRACTS 


Since I have some further data on cost-plus-fixed-fee, I wonder if I 
could put it in the record at this point, on two other jobs, to give a 
further basis of comparison. 

This is still on cost-plus-fixed-fee and this gives another idea of the 
ratio on cost-plus-fixed-fee contract of manual to nonmanual em- 
ployees. This is at Little Creek, Va. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Donnetiy. And to complete our comparison, I have a fourth 
one for Jacksonville, Fla., so that now we have Shumaker, Bain- 
bridge, Little Creek, and Jacksonville. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


NOy-243857—Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., contract data per House com- 
mittee request of Sept. 10, 1951—-Employees, by months, CPF F contract 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPARING NONMANUAL TO MANUAL EMPLOYEES 
AS A CHECK ON OVERHEAD 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, how can it be accounted for that the 
ratio of administrative overhead is so much less for one, namely, 
Bainbridge, than for some of the others? 

Admiral Jettny. Mr. Donnelly, I would first like to say that 1] 
think you have hit on something valuable in comparing nonmanual 
to manual employees, white-collar employees to mechanics. During 
the last war when I was actively engaged as an officer in charge of 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, overhead was one of my greatest inter- 
ests. That is where your profits go down, if your overhead is too high. 
I did not think of this same device of comparing your office workers 
to your field workers. I think it is a good system because my experi- 
ence was that in trying to compare the overhead under my contracts, 
we would get into arguments as to what was overhead. Did it include 
the compensation insurance, or should compensation insurance be 
charged in with the workers’ time to the jobs and things like that? 
I found it very difficult to compare my overhead with other overheads. 
As I recall, I got down to 16 percent overhead. It was about a 
$12,000,000 job then, which I suppose would be a $25,000,000 job now, 
all new building construction. I had a pretty good overhead rate 
and I notice here that 16 percent of employees seems to be an average 
figure. I am sorry I did not think of this particular device at that time 
because I think it is more vaiuable than trying to compare overhead 
in dollars. 

Now, as to these particular projects, in the first place, I cannot com- 
pare Camden (Shumaker) to Bainbridge and Little Creek. Camden 
was a different type of job. As I said, they were doing construction 
work, completing projects which required a higher proportion of 
engineers and office workers. I went to Camden just before we let 
that job, by the way, and it was one of the strangest experiences of my 
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life. As you went down this long powder line, up at the head end of 
the line, for instance, a steam pipe was complete. You would go down 
em 100 feet and you would have the bare pipe, the insulation had 
been left off. You would go another 100 feet, the pipe would be gone 
but the posts and hangers would be there. You would go a little 
farther, the hanger was off the post and as you would go farther, no 
post, but just a hole in the ground. It looked as if they got the word 
that the war was over, dropped their tools and walked off the job. 
That condition meant that somebody had to go out in the field and say 
we need so many feet of pipe, so many feet of insulation, so many more 
posts. It also took more office employees and technical personnel, 
because they were supervising lump-sum contracts, taking bids for 
them and writing specifications. I venture to say, if you added in the 
personnel working on lump-sum contracts, it would bring this per- 
centage much closer to Bainbridge. 

As I recall, when they were running about between 2,300 and 3,000 
people on Camden on the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, they had 1,200 
to 1,500 people working on the subcontracts. Really, much of the 
office work was being done under the major contract. But now Little 
Creek and Bainbridge 

Mr. Donnetuy. Before you pass to that, this is in line with what 
you just stated. This is a tabulation of the employees of the prime 
contractor at Camden and the two cost-plus-fixed-fee mechanical sub- 
contractors, and we get percentages of manual to nonmanual. 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Total employees of the CPFF prime contractor and the 2 CPFF mechanical sub- 
contractors, contract NOy-23197—Shumaker (Camden), Ark. 


Non- 


’ Manua 
manual Ta 


51, weekly iverage 
4 1951 weekly average 


yurce: OinCC’s office, Shumaker Naval Ammunition Depot, Camden, Ark. 


Mr. Donne iy. Now is that in line with your testimony, or does 
this reflect a different picture? 

Admiral Jettey. The example I gave on the pipeline, that would 
be done by the mechanical subcontractor. Well, in addition to this, 
there are lump-sum contractors, too, who are neither employees of the 
prime or the electrical and mechanical subcontractors. That is the 
people who were building the magazines, let out on lump-sum sub- 
contract. 

Now, Little Creek and. Bainbridge can be compared much better 
because it was largely the same type of work. 1 think considering 
the number of men employed, they are pretty well in line. At Bain- 
bridge we were running up to 2,500 employees. At Little Creek, we 
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got, well, 375 is the highest I can see there. When Little Creek was 
up to 375, their percentage was down to 9.6. At Bainbridge maximum 
of 2,700, they were down to 6.2. You get the same pattern between 
Little Creek and Bainbridge from the start of the job to finish of the 
job. Little Creek runs higher; I would say it averages about 30 
percent higher. Well, 50 percent higher. That is, as 6 percent is to 
9 percent. Yet the number of employees is about eight times as 
much. 

Now for Jacksonville: the first figures on Jacksonville, up until the 
3ist of March anyway, are 100 percent for rehabilitation. After that 
undoubtedly some of them were working on new construction 
Jacksonville runs even lower than Bainbridge. They ran that job 
with only 3.69 percent nonmanual to manual. But I think once 
again there was a reason for that. That fellow was concentrated in a 
very small area, almost, well, I would say in two city blocks. Litt] 
Creek is spread out. Bainbridge is spread out. Shumaker is spread 
out more than any of them. At Jacksonville, the project manage: 
could almost look out the window and see everything that was going 
on. He didn’t need the same number of people to control the job. 


NEED FOR CRITERION TO CONTROL ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD ON 
CPFF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. In summary, Admiral, is this ratio of manual to 
nonmanual or administrative to field employees, a good criterion for 
controlling administrative cost in cost-plus-fixed-fee contract? 

Admiral Jeturey. As I said, it is a new concept to me, but I havi 
been very much impressed with it and I intend to ask our auditing 
and accounting people who have to worry about this kind of thing 
on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, to look into it further to see if we can 
come up with some guidelines and rules. For example, on a job having 
500 employees the percentage should not go above 5 percent; on a 
job having 10,000 employees it should not go above 3 percent. If it 
is new construction, maybe apply a correction factor of so much 
I think it is a much more valuable factor to compare contracts than 
our previous method of just giving a percentage of the overhead based 
on dollar volume. 

Now, another trouble we have, that this overcomes; on Guam, for 
example, we had to make a very heavy expenditure in the first 6 
months of the contract to set up shops, concrete-mixing plant and all! 
the other overhead structures that were going to be needed to do the 
construction work. That overhead is spread out over the whole life 
of the contract. In other words, you spend $100,000 building a 
concrete-mixing plant in 1949, and that concrete-mixing plant is still 
furnishing concrete to projects 5 years later, that project today ought 
to be paying part of the original cost of that mixing plant. That 
makes it awfully hard to tell whether the overhead on Guam is realistic 
or not. But I want to find out what the percentage of manual to 
nonmanual work is on Guam. That will throw out the mobilization 
charge entirely. 

Mr. Donnetty. Guam is a little bit different than your cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract in the States, is it not, because your prime contractor 
is out of San Francisco and personnel travels from the States to Guam 
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and then lives there on the contract for a period of 1 or 2 years, what- 
ever it is, and you have a rotation of personnel on Guam? 

Admiral Jettey. That is true, but, after all, once you get the man 
on Guam, and he is doing construction, you should not have to have 
a different ratio than you have up at Bainbridge or Camden. The 
overhead at Guam, in dollar percentages runs very high because we 
have to charge the overhead, the expense of that transportation, 
recruiting, feeding them in a camp, and so on. I have not had any- 
thing to compare Guam to. Now, I have something I think I can 
compare Guam to and I want to thank you for your contribution. I 
think that we might not be able to work it out exactly in this form but 
in studying some of our World War II records, and our Guam con- 
tracts, or our Kwajalein contract, I think we can come up with some 
rules that will be of use to us. iui 4 

nae 


Navy Use or Necotiatep Contract 3 


4 

\fr. Donnetty. Fine. Now, let us pass to the next one which is a 
negotiated contract. 

The Army Corps of Engineers in negotiating a contract invites pro- 
posals from a selected list of contractors. Congressman Furcolo this 
morning mentioned a list of blue-ribbon contractors, for example. 
The Army invites proposals from a number. Then they pick out the 
contractor who they believe will perform best, most efficiently and 
economically. 

Now, in the Navy, I understand you deal primarily with one 
contractor in negotiating. 

Admiral Jettey. No; I think our experience last year was for 59 
contracts where we had a limited list of bidders—we would have to 
count it up but I would say in at least three quarters of the cases 
we did it on the basis that you describe, except that we had complete 
plans and specifications and got a bid from several contractors and 
awarded to the low bidder. The only difference that there is between 
that and our normal method was that we did not have the advertising. 
We picked people that we thought could do the job. Then in about a 
quarter of the cases, we went to an individual and said, you have got 
the job. Let us sit down and work out the price. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason I said what I did is that in preparing 
this large chart, Captain Ventres and I discussed that particular col- 
umn in the number of contractors considered. Under that column 
he indicated that you considered more than one contractor but often 
it would only show that one contractor was considered, for the purpose 
of chart making. What we do have on the chart under the number 
of contractors considered for your Oceana job, which was a $7,290,000 
project, was that two contractors were considered. You explained 
this morning that they were already on the job and working. Then we 
have NAS at Norfolk. There were seven contractors. 

Admiral Jettey. Four of them actually submitted bids. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Can you tell the committee this: If you have plans 
and specifications to submit to contractors from whom you invite 
proposals for a negotiated contract, why do you use the negotiated 
contract instead of competitive bid after advertising? 

_Admiral Jettey. That ties in somewhat with the question of penal- 
ties, liquidated damages and completion time. I realize—I am not 
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kidding myself—that by putting a penalty in one of our contracts in 
times like these, that we are not guaranteeing to get our job done, 
The contractor has so many reasons through the critical materials 
situation and the controlled material plan that we can never hope 
to enforce liquidated damages. 

Of course, if a contractor absolutely throws up his hands and quits, 
it would be different. But very few will do that. On a few projects 
that we consider particularly urgent, we have gone to contractors that 
we felt were able to complete the job on time whether it was a penalty 
in the contract or not. And we have in those cases really limited 
ourselves to contractors that we thought were capable of doing the 
job. When you advertise widely, and accept bids from everybody, 
anyone who can get a bond can bid. But just because he got a bond 
is no guarantee that he will finish the project on time or as fast as 
possible under the present conditions. So, on those cases where we 
had a limited list of bidders, we felt the project was so urgent that we 
wanted something more than the threat of liquidated damages to try 
to insure that we get our job done promptly. 

Mr. Donne ty. I see. 

Admiral Jettey. And once in a while we can save a few weeks in 
advertising time. We can call four contractors in and say, “here are 
the plans and specifications, let us sit down and talk about them and 
make sure you understand all the details because you have to come 
back in 3 days with a bid.” I do not mind telling four contractors 
that in a meeting, but if we have to put plans in the mail it takes time 
for contractors to get the plans after the notice is published. And 
when you are dealing with a large number of people, if you only give 
them a week for bidding you start getting requests for extensions be- 
cause contractors cannot get prices from the subcontractors. But if 
you call a small number in and sit down and say, “this is a really 
urgent job and you have been selected because we think you can do 
the work and it just has to be done on time, this is what it amounts 
to and now go through the plans, item by item, so that you understand 
it thoroughly.” You can get quick work that way. We use it as an 
expedient. We used it in less than 2 percent of our contracts last year, 
but it hasa value. It isa very valuable form of contract, particularly 
in times like these. 

Mr. Karz. It also bas a place where a specialized project is involved 
We do not want a paving contractor taking water-front jobs because 
he is the low bidder and then discovering that he cannot do the job 
because it requires specialized experience. In such a case, we will 
select seven or eight-water-front contractors and take their bids. 

Admiral Jetiey. Will you excuse Captain Ventres now? We 
have to get him back to his other duties. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Captain. 


NAVY CHOICE OF TYPES OF CONTRACT 


Admiral Jettey. Normaliy, if you can state the probiem in a fev 
words, I would say I would first use lump-sum bids with normal 
advertising. Next I would go to the negotiated contract with limited 
list of bidders. And finally, I would go to cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract, or a negotiated lump-sum contract or with one bidder. I think 
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] would put that negotiated contract with one bidder slightly ahead 
of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Karz. I think you might emphasize that where we use a 
selected list of bidders, we always award to the low bidder; we do 
not evaluate. It is handled on a competitive sealed bid basis. 


BID OPENINGS BY NAVY ALWAYS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Donnetty. Do you always have public bid openings on 
negotiated contracts and on competitive bid contracts? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Admiral Jettey. Do we let anybody in or just the contractors who 
bid when it is negotiated? 

Mr. Karz. I cannot talk for the field, but in the Bureau we have 
never stopped anybody from coming into a bid opening. 

Mr, Ritey. But you always let your contractors in when you 
open the bids? 

Admiral Jecuny. Yes, si 

Mr. Karz. Contractors, representatives of bonding companies, the 
newspapers, the trade papers; they all come in on bid openings. 

Admiral Jettey. And they have opportunity to examine competi- 
tors’ bids if he thinks there is some irregularity? 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Admiral Jeuuey. We give him that opportunity. 


NOTIFICATION TO UNSUCCESSFUL BIDDERS 


Mr. Donne ty. In line with that, we have a circular letter signed 
by the Acting Deputy Chief of the Bureau with respect to notifica- 


tion of unsuccessful bidders in the case of negotiated contracts. I 
think that might well go in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 1, 1951. 

Circular Letter 51-39. 

From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

To: Addressees indicated below. 

Subject: Distribution and public inspection of bid information and notification 
to unsuccessful suppliers; poner concerning. 

Reference: (a) BuDocks Itr C e ; L4-3 dtd 26 Apr 50 to Nav Docks lists X—1, 
X—-2, X-3. (b) BuDocks Itr C ‘V11 .l/fr: L4-3 dtd 10 Oct 50 to SNDL N1 
N2, NavDocks lists X—1, X 2 X-3. (e) Contract Administration Manual 
(NAVDOCKS P-49). 

+ ~ * * * * * 

7. In the case of negotiated contracts, it is the policy of the Navy to notify 
successful suppliers, who submitted quotations, of the fact that their proposals 
were not accepted, Should additional information be sought by suppliers invited 
to submit quotations, Procuring Activities may furnish the name and address of 
F the suecessful supplier and the actual or approximate contract price, but, as a 
general rule, shall not reveal the names of other unsuccessful suppliers or the 
amounts and conditions of their quotations. In the case of architectural- 
engineering service, and CPFF construction contracts those individuals or firms 
who were interviewed but not selected should be notified as to individual or 
firm selected. 

JoHn J. Cuew, 
Acting Deputy Chief of Bureau. 
Distribution: 
Bu Docks CirLet Dist. List. 
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Admiral Jettey. That applies to suppliers, which would be equip- 
ment or material, not construction. The last sentence takes in 
architect-engineers and CPFF contracts where we interview meim- 
bers of various firms. We always let them know as soon as possible 
whether or not they were selected. But I do not think this covers 
limited bid contracts. 

Mr. Karz. I think it does. I think the purpose is this: Generally, 
on an unrestricted competitive bid contract most of the people are 
from the immediate locality. They attend the bid opening and they 
know that they have been successful or unsuccessful. a a 
negotiated contract, they are likely to come from wider areas and 
many of them do not personally attend the bid opening (if it is an 
architectural—engineering contract, there is no opening, of course) 
and as a courtesy, we notify those who have submitted prices, (Uuo- 
tations, or have been interviewed that they were not successful and 
who the successful party was. That is the only purpose of that 
letter as I understand it. 

Admiral Jettey. Suppliers of material are very likely to be from 
a wide area and not be present when bids are opened. 

Mr. Katz. Sure. 


REJECTION OF ALL BIDS ON SOME OCCASIONS 


Mr. Furcoxo. You do not ever call everything off and start al] 
over again? 

Admiral JeLuEY. Sometimes we reject all bids. 

Mr. Karz. If we do not have enough money even for the low bid. 

Admiral Jutuny. Once in a while we reject all bids and readvertise. 

Mr. Furcoto. I experienced that very recently, not in connection 
with the Navy. I think it was in connection with General Services 
Administration or whatever Jess Larson’s outfit is. They called for 
bids and one man was the low bidder and thought he had the contract 
It was agreed that his concern was fully qualified and was low bidder 
Then they called the whole thing off and then later on called for bids 
again on the same thing. The man who spoke to me and several 
other Congressmen made the point that it was extremely unfair to 
his concern because then the other bidders knew exactly what he bid 
and what it was on. In fact, I think that is exactly what happened 
and that man’s concern did not get the work. They were out in the 
cold and the Government was in hot water and is now in a lawsuit 
about it. Jam sorry to interrupt, but this was right in point. 

Admiral Jettny. That is exactly the reason why we very reluctant! 
reject all bids and readvertise, because we fee! the bidders have shows 
their hands. I am reminded of a case within the last month we did 
that very thing, rejected all bids and readvertised on practically thi 
same basis. Sometimes it is possible to change the basis, take som 
work away or add to it so that the prices are not exactly comparable 
But last month, early last month, we opened bids for three stations 
for the Air Force in the Bahamas, the long-range guided missiles 
range. The low bid was qualified; the next low bid had a qualifica- 
tion; the third low bid was qualified. And I think maybe there was 
a fourth. And the fourth did not have a bid bond. Well, if we had 
awarded it to the first regular bidder, it would have been sinks 
million dollars higher. I think the low bid was $4,200,000 somethin; 
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and the first clean bid was almost $6 million. Well, we debated for 
some time on that and finally decided, we would reject all bids and 
try again. The fellow who was second low bidder the first time cut 
his price a little bit and the fellow that was low bidder first time added 
a little bit to his price and was no longer low bidder. 

Mr. Furcoto. The way you open everything and let people see 
everything sounds very fair, in the absence of calling everything off. 
The case I just cited where all bids were called off, which 1 know did 
not happen to be with the Navy, was an extremely dangerous course 
for the Government to take. Although they could say it saved the 
Government money, and that might be true in a specific case, there 
is no saving of Government money in the long run, if a policy has 
opened the door to the possibility of fraud, bad faith, and double- 
dealing. 

Admiral Jetiry. It is very seldom that we readvertise. I remem- 
ber another case, last year, where there were only three bidders who 
bid both times and high bidder first time was low bidder the second 
time. In that case, | forget the technical reason. I think it was 
funds or legal reasons both, but we managed to change the specifi- 
cations enough so that I think the second job was half the size of the 
first, or two thirds the size of the first one. There I think that the 
original bidders do not have much to complain about; there is enough 
difference although they have disclosed their price. 

Mr. Parrerson. I might add a point that some Federal agencies 
in the past have been known to ‘‘shop’’ for prices and follow the 
market; if they think the market is falling they reject bids and try 
to take advantage of it. We have never done that. 

Admiral Jetuny. You would be accused of chiseling if you did 
that in private life. 

Mr. Parrerson. We have never done that. 

Mr. Furcoto. In this case I had in mind, the fellow accused them 
of more than that. In fact, I think he said so in a lawsuit. 

Mr. Karz. If we do not have enough money for the low bid, the 
only alternative we have is to throw out all the bids and reduce the 
scope of the contract; or else to negotiate with the low bidder, which 
is also open to criticism, particularly if the second bidder is pretty 
close to the first bidder. 

Mr. Parrrerson. In my 6 years with the Contract Branch, we never 
rejected any and all bids except for cause; for lack of money; because 
the bids were qualified; because we found mistakes in the plans and 
specifications, since we would not want to put a job sut on an in- 
accurate basis. I was in that office for 6 years and nobody rejected 
bids just to follow the market or just to shop for a price. 

Admiral Jettey. Very few construction agencies ever do that, 
anyhow. 

STATUTORY PERFORMANCE AND PAYMENT BOND 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, with reference to a negotiated contract, 
as | understand you have indicated two factors: One is the time. You 
have your plans and specifications but you save a little time by not 
advertising for the normal period. The second was that you get a 
more reliable contractor. 

Admiral Jettey. We think we get a more reliable contractor. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. You indicated that you had some thoughts about 
a bond. 

Now, bv the bond, we do take it to mean the statutory performance 
bond required by the Miller Act of 1935? 

Mr. Karz. Performance and payment bonds. 

Mr. Donnetty. The payment bond makes certain that the suppliers 
of material and labor get paid, but for your purpose, the performance 
bond is the important feature? 

Mr. Karz. The Federal Government is not subject to liens, but we 
have a moral obligation to see that subcontractors are paid, and a 
practical difficulty because, if they are not paid, they will quit in the 
middle of a job and our job will fold up. So we are interested in both 
bonds. 

Mr. Donneuiy. That bond was originally prescribed by statute in 
the Hurd Act of 1898, and reenacted in the Miller Act of 1935, and 
requires that any contractor who undertakes a construction contract 
must put up a bond with sufficient surety that he will complete the 
job. Do you find that contractors who furnish such performance 
bonds do not furnish you sufficient protection to assure that the work 
will be completed, so that you do not have to fall back on a negotiated 
contract? 

Admiral Jetuey. Completed on time. It is not—-I do not think 
it is a protection against being completed on time. It is a protection 
against the work being abandoned, because it would be eventually 
completed by the bonding company, if necessary. But I wanted to 
get across the point that in times like these, with the material situation 
as confused as it is, you have nothing to push the contractor to get 
the job finished. As a practical matter, you can get a usable buildiag 
in many cases long before you can close out the contract, particularly 
today when electrical switch gear takes months and months for 
delivery. We might have a building all finished except a switch geat 
cubicle. We can make a temporary hook-up of some kind. Open- 
knife switches and things like that to carry us over three or four 
months while we are ustag the building until the cubicle is delivered. 

A good, reputable contractor will give vou that building right then 
and there. A slow contractor might very well have the building half 
finished; he would take advantage of the fact that he knows he cannot 
get the switch gear from the suppliers for 4 months from now and he 
would phase his operation so that the building would be finished at the 
time the switch gear was finished. 

Mr. Donnetuy. With the performance bond, if the contractor 
should default, you would be assured of performance because thi 
surety would step in and finish the job. But you have the uncer- 
tainty of time, where you have an irresponsible contractor. You 
have complete protection as to the time of completion. 

Admiral JeLLey. In peacetime, you could accept a chance of delay 
like that. Last vear I do not think we were in position to accept 
that possibility of delay in every case. 


NEED FOR ASSURANCE OF COMPLETION ON TIME IS PRIME JUSTIFICATION 
FOR NEGOTIATED CONTRACT 


Mr. Donnewiy. So the prime criterion, as | have understood now, 
for the selection of the negotiated contract, as against competitive 
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‘bids, Where you have plans and specifications drawn is time, comple- 
tion on time. 

Mr. Karz. Time and whether or not we have adequate specifica- 
vons. 

Admiral JetneyY. When work is tight, and I understand that Wash- 
ngton has just been declared an area where 40 percent of the construc- 
tion labor is unemployed, and therefore, this is an area where con- 
tractors are looking for work, a fellow doing highway work may get 
so desperate he will bid on a building. He may have the best inten- 
tions in the world but he has not got the organization to build a build- 
ng in a hurry. He might eventually complete it but it might take 
him much longer than an experienced building contractor. 


ADVANTAGE TO GOVERNMENT IN DIVIDING LARGE CONTRACTS INTO 
SMALLER ONES } 


Mr. Donnetiy. One thing that has disturbed us in the negotiated 
contracts let by the Bureau for this 14-month period is those contracts 
so large that they may be divisible. That is, you start out with a 
basic negotiated contract and then by change orders add two or three 

different types of work for which plans and specifications could be 
drawn with advertising and opportunity to other contractors to bid, 
and maybe you would get a better price. 

[ am referring to the Fifth Naval District which appears here, and 
‘see the amount you start out with for Oceana, Va., $7,290,912. Now, 

many of the contractors in their letters have indicated that many 
‘times the Government will let a contract which could be divisible into 
smaller amounts and thereby permit more contractors to bid. 

Here, would you want to explain to the committee why there were 
not three separate competitive bid contracts on those change orders 
which were a different type of work, than lumping them in with the 
Fnegotiated contract. 

Admiral Jettey. There is no doubt that the best procedure would 
phe to take bids on each of those three change orders. As a matter of 
Pexpediency, I think entirely, we authorized those as additions to the 
contract. Have you any further explanation, Mr, Glenn, as to these 
individual changes? 

| Mr. Gienn. The contractor took bids on the sewage-disposal plant, 
-lknow. The others, 1 am not positive on. But 1 know he took bids 
on that. He had a subcontractor do the work for him. He called in 
three contractors and took bids. It was an expediency of getting the 
work under way. That was the reason he did it. 

Admiral Jetury. His price, the amount of the change order de- 
pended on the low bid he got. 

Mr. Donnetty. Was the Government paying a double profit, a 
profit on the change order to the prime contractor and a profit to his 
| subcontractor for the same work? 
| Mr. Karz. Yes, within limits. The profit we pay to the prime 
| contractor is fixed by contract at a maximum of 6 percent on the 
price of the subcontract. (Nore.—Mr. Katz later testified that the 
profit paid this prime contractor at Oceana was actually 3 percent.) 
Undoubtedly, we were paying two profits. 

Admiral Jettey. Which we do every time there is a subcontract. 
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Mr. Karz. Every time we subcontract something. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you want to comment on the 23,000 feet of 
railroad as a possible divisible contract which could have been |et 
after advertising? 

Mr. Karz. Offhand, that looks as if you would have two fellows 
running around in the same area and getting in each other’s way: 
otherwise, | do not know why it could not be let separately. . 

Mr. Donnetty. That observation we have heard, Mr. Katz, and 
we have asked questions about it. The services have stated an 
objection to having more than one prime contractor, and the objec- 
tion generally is that it makes more administrative work for the 
Bureau or the Corps of Engineers. Do you gain by doing a little 
more administrative work in order to have on the job more than one 
prime contractor, in view of the possible economy achieved thereby’ 

Mr. Karz. Nobody can guess that. It depends on the individual 
job. Sometimes you would be better off doing the extra administra- 
tive work, which, of course, branches out into a good many directions: 
Extra security measures and inspection and getting the men into thi 
place; extra contracts to be drawn by your contract people; payment 
vouchers on five contracts instead of three; three people in your 
Bureau looking it over instead of one man, like Mr. Glenn; three 
different project managers. It pyramids. I do not know whether 
some statistical genius could tell you what it would cost, but it does 
definitely increase administrative costs to have separate contracts. 

Admiral Jetitey. The rule I follow is, would two contractors inter- 
fere with each other? For instance, I would hesitate to let one con- 
tract to put a storm drain down this street and another to build a road 
over it at the same time. I would have headaches trying to keep the 
storm-drainage man far enough ahead of the paving man so that th 
paving man won’t be interfered with. Then if T had settlement on 
the storm-drain back fill, the paving man would start yellng for an 
extra or he would say, the reason the road failed back there is because 
of the storm-drain man. What Mr. Katz meant to imply was not thi 
administrative expense but the fact that the railroad work was going 
on in the same area as the runway. 

Mr. Karz. I was thinking of the physical features and you men- 
tioned the administrative features. 

Admiral Jetuey. If I made a decision on an individual job, T woul 
make a decision on physical features rather than administrative. | 
have had the experience of running 22 contracts in the same location at 
the same time, including storm drain alongside a road. It is a head- 
ache but it can be done. 

Mr. Karz. Just recently we awarded a job in New Jersey for 
$1,600,000; that could have been split between five contractors on th 
various bid items. We could have divided the contract five ways ani 
saved one hundred thousand-odd dollars. One of the contractors 
made an official complaint to the General Accounting Office, which ! 
need not point out to you is extremely dollar-conscious. However 
the General Accounting Office concurred with us that it probably 
would have cost us more money to award five contracts and to adminis- 
ter them than we could have saved by dividing the award. That does 
not prove any point except that there are cases where we are better 
off awarding one contract instead of breaking it into several contracts 
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Mr. Donne.ty. The nature of the work is a very important factor 
in considering that. 

Admiral Je.iey. I think it was logical to add the railroad work 
because the type of contractor who ordinarily does railroad work, 
sewage disposal plant or jet fuel storage would not normally do runway 
work. And I am not surprised to hear that one of them was a sub- 
contractor and that was along the jet fuel line. 

Mr. Guenn. I do not know about that one (railroad work). I do 
remember that they had three bidders on that (sewage disposal plant). 

Admiral Jetitey. The fellow who does highway work, excavation 
and earth moving, usually does railroad work. 


POSSIBILITY OF DIVISION OF CONTRACT AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, how would these comments apply to Mem- 
phis? You actually have a mess hall, barracks with ten wings, and 
separate training building. 

Admiral Jetytey. I would say from hindsight that we should have 
bid the training building separately. I think that the mess hall and 
barracks set-up should have been one job and the training building 
one job. They are separated. A contractor can be working on the 
training building and not interfere with anybody else. Another man 
could be working over here on another set-up and he is not interfering 
with anybody. But if you gave half a barracks to one contractor and 
the mess hall to one contractor and the other half of the barracks in 
another contract, they would interfere with each other. You would 
wind up with one manufacturer, well, say, of toilet fixtures, you would 
have one kind of toilet fixtures here, another kind of toilet fixtures 
here; your mess-hall man undoubtedly has utilities, and so on, to 
match up with the barracks. They would be different. 

Mr. Donne tity. Memphis was about $64 million for the three 
buildings, the barracks, mess hall, and training center. If the contract 
had been divided as you indicate, barracks and mess hall for one and 
the training building for the other, would you have had two prime 
contractors with a lower amount payable to each? 

Admiral Jettey. About four and a quarter, and two. 

Mr. Karz. It may have been that the same man would have been 
low on both. 


DIVISION OF WORK INTO TWO SMALLER CONTRACTS AT M’ALESTER, 
OKLA., SAVED GOVERNMENT MONEY 


Admiral Jetuey. You will be interested in this. We, of course, 
hear from small business, as you do, these various small business 
committees and organizations. And we have been under some urging 
to try to cut our work down. We tried a very interesting procedure 
out at McAlester, Okla., lately. Mr. Katz, you might go into detail 
on that. That was a novel expedient as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Katz. We had about $7 million worth of work at McAlester, 
Okla.— incidentally, the same general run, the same contractors who 
bid in Oklahoma, generally bid the Memphis territory. In fact, two 
of the three contractors, who bid at Memphis will be on the Mce- 
Alester job. We decided to split this work into two contracts just 
to see What results we would get. 
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Admiral Jevitey. For the identical kind of work, for magazines 

We would normally bid 100 magazines in one lot, because when x 
contractor moves his equipment to the site, he can just as well build 
all 100 of them. I would have said that was the cheapest way to do it 
We took a chance on two contracts for 50 magazines apiece. 

Mr. Karz. We could not conscientiously pass up the possibility o| 
savings on a bigger contract that | have intimated you might hay; 
because of unified mobilization costs. So we asked in each of thes 
contracts, how much the bidder would deduct from his price if hi 
obtained both contracts? We did not compel anybody to bid both 
jobs. Interestingly enough, one of the biggest contractors in th 
United States offered us a half million dollars off each contract if hi 
obtained both. He did not get either one but he came very close to 
vetting both. 

Another very good contractor—and the reason I emphasize that is 
to show vou that he knows what he is doing—offered $100,000 off 
each contract if he got both. Well, it happens separate individuals 
were low on each contract and they went for almost identical prices 
$3,400,000 on one and $3,200,000 on the other. 

Admiral Jettey. Which was considerably below our estimates. 

Mr. Karz. Considerably below our estimates, right. We are getting 
now to one of the basic objections that the contractors made in thei: 
general letters there. We are sold on the small-business principle and 
sold on spreading the work, giving more contractors a chance if we 
can, but we do not know what the ideal figure is at which to set con- 
tracts up even when we are able to break them up. 

Admiral Jelley mentioned to me last night that he thought he was 
coming up with a figure that we could use as a basis. 

Admiral Jetutey. I thought after our discussion of those contractors’ 
letters we would have something definite in mind. 


Navy Uses or Comperitive-Bip Contract 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, I think we have exhausted the development of 
negotiated contract and that gets us into the third type of contract 
which is the competitive-bid contract, let after advertising. And 
have here a schedule of competitive-bid contracts for a million dollars 
or more let for the zone of the interior for the 14-month period ended 
August 31, 1951. 

(The schedule may be found facing this page.) 

Mr. Donnetuy. This table is considerably more detailed than the 
other two and indicates that the Bureau has used competitive bid 
contracts much more widely than negotiated or cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

Now we have had considerable difficulty with column 3 and column 
4 with respect to the other services. Column 3 is the date of design 
authorization by the using service. That would be BuPers or BuMed 
or BuAer or whatever it is in the Navy. We notice that the figur 
January 6, 1951 occurs most frequently as the design authorization 
date. "That was the date of enactment of the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1952. 

Admiral Jettey. In other words, we had undoubtedly cleared that 
up previously. Maybe the action date was November 15 or something 
like that, but we were estopped until January 6 from proceeding 
further. 
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1. Location 2. 


TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


iL 


S49 


Nava] Air 
Station, 
Moffett 


Calif. 


Field, 


. 
Air 
Station, 


Moffett Fie1é, 
Calif 


Naval 


Navel Air 
Station, 


Alameda, Calif. 


Nevel Air 
Station, 
Moffett Field 
Calif. 


Naval Air 
Station, 


Alameda, Calif. 


Navel Ammuni- 
tion ~enot, 
Hawthorne, Nev. 


THIRTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 





LSO8£ 


a 305 


Naval Radio 
Station, 
Snohomish 
County, 
Arlington, 


Naval Receiving 
Station, 


Sesttle, Wash 


Naval Air 
Station, 
Whidbey Ic., 
Wash. 


Waeh. 


Brief de- 3. 
scription 


of Work 


Aircraft 
Loading and 
Parking Area 
Additions 


Repair Gerage 
and Supnly 
Warehouse 


Runway and 
Taxiway 
Construction 


“unwey and 
Taxiways 
Additions 


Construct 
Engine Over- 
haul Sldg., 
and Supporting 
Utilities 


Mine Assembly 
and Explosive 
Loading Facili- 
ties 


Date of 
Design 
Authori- 


zation by 


Using 


Service 


oO. 


on 


Furnish Mater- 25 


lals and per- 
form Work for 
Providing and 
Securing Steel 
Towers 


Repairs to 
Pier 91 


Construct 
Runway 6-24 
and Taxiway 


22 


Jan 51 


Jan 51 


Jan 51 


Jan 5 


t~ 


Jan 51 


June 48 


Dec 50 


Jan 51 


4. Date of 5. No. of Days 

Advertising in Bia 

For Bids Period 
10 Mey 51 26 
31 May 51 21 
2f Mey 51 22 
31 May 51 20 
5 June 51 21 
5 June51 21 
17 Nov 50 65 

1 Addenda 

Tesued 
7 Feb 51 3) 
3 May 51 29 





ON COMPERTSIVE 


NAVY FUNDS Fi 
FOURTE 
6. No. 7. Date Con 
of tract 
Bids © Awarded 
6 18 June 5 
5 27 June 5 
4 % June 5 
+ 30 June 5 
~ 15 Aug 51 
2 20 Aug 51 
19 29 Jan 51 
5 2 Apr 51 
4 14 June 5 





A ON CONTRAGTS LET'FOR $1,000,000 OR MORE. ' 
IVE BID BY BUREAU OF YARDS & DOCKS IN OBLIOATING = gy 
DS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION (ZONE OF INTERIOR) * gas: 
URTEEN-KONTH PERIOD ENDED AUGUST 31, 1952 





ae: 
GCon- 8. Aat. 9. Name & 10. No. of 11. Liqgui- 12. Amt. & Date of 13. Brief de- 
t of Address Days dated Each Increase scription 
Sed =: Sonttract of Allowed of $100,000 or of Work 
Successful For Com- Penalty More Over, Con- Embodied 
Contractor . - pietion Per Day tract Aut. in Such 
; Change Jocrease_ 
Orders Addenda, 
Supplemental 
: _Sontracts, Eto. 
ne 51 2,021,350 Guy F. Atkinson Co. 151 475. None 
10 W. Orange Ave. 
South Ban Francisco, 
Calif. 
ne 51 =: 11, 512, 830 Guy *. Atkinson Co. Warehouse Warehouse None 
10 W. Orange Ave. 151 4OO. 
South San Francisco, Garage Garage 
Celif. 181 175. 
ne 5] 482, 886,556 Stolte, Ine. and 300 500. None 
Galtegher & Surke, 
Inc., Joint Venture, 
#451 San Leandro St. 
Oakland, Calif. 
ne 51 1,846,840 Suy F. Atkinson Co. 151 475. None 
10 W. Orange Ave. 
South San Francisco, 
Calif. 
z 51 1,296,495 pres dase Construction 246 150. None 
0. 
210 Crocker Big. 
San Francisco, Valif. 
g 51 1,770,246 Dinwiddie Construction 243 450. None 
Co, 
210 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, Valif. 
n 51 1,088, 605 City *lectric & Fix- 360 275. None 
ture Co, 
2414 = gra 
Seattle, Wash. and 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
Hoge “Suilding 
Seattle, ‘Yash. 
r 51 1,515, 700 senerel Construction 390 375. None 
Oo. 
49 Lowa Street 
eattle, Wash. 
ne 51 4,025,642 Peter Kiewit Sons Co, 300 800. None 
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Longview, Wasning.on 
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BUDOCKS ALLOWS AMPLE TIME AFTER DESIGN AUTHORIZATION TO DRAW 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Donnetty. Now, we will notice as we get into the other 
services that the dates between column 3 and column 4 are often very 
close together, and I would like to ask a general question of you, 
Admiral, as to whether the sponsoring bureaus in Navy, BuAer, 
BuPers and the like, give BuDocks ample time in which to draw plans 
and specifications after they give you the design authorization? 

Admiral Jetyey. | can’t answer your question. We are the ones 
that have complete control over setting the bid date. They have no 
control at all. In other words, we give ourselves ample time. Once 
they approve the schematics or give us working drawings, it is in our 
hands from then on. Thev have no control over those bid dates. 
These are public works projects? 

Mr. Donne ty. Yes. 

Admiral Jetuey. For annual funds of course, they might say you 
have to obligate the money by June 30. They have that measure of 
control. 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, perhaps I can clarify that a little bit. 
| think we give design authorizations—looking at column 3— we do 
this quite consistently. We do a little advance planning. Then we 
wait until our appropriation bill is actually signed and then many 
times we have design authorizations already waiting to go. We 
immediately by dispatch or otherwise, advise all the field activities 
to proceed. You have the money we say, go ahead and finish actual 
design and get it out for bids as soon as you can. 

In the meantime, we trv to have the outline material approved by 
the sponsoring bureaus. 

These dates in column 3, [ think, are probably taken from the date 
of the letter or dispatch released by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
to the field activity stating that we are all set to go. If the field 
activity is doing the design, go ahead and get on with it. We tried 
to get them out immediately the minute we knew the bill, the 1952 
appropriation, was signed. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Let me give you this hypothesis: Apparently the 
Navy operates differently from the Air Force and the Army. 

Admiral Jetiey. In some ways. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Corps of Engineers is construction service for 
the Air Force. ‘The Air Force is therefore the sponsoring bureau, as 
we would have a sponsoring bureau in the Navy. The Air Force 
says we want this built, and we want beneficial occupancy in 90 days. 
So it gives the Corps of Engineers 90 days to draw plans and speci- 
fications, let a contract, and have the thing built, which is an intolera- 
bly short period of time and has resulted in much excessive expendi- 
ture as I think the hearings will develop. 


NAVY DOES NOT RUSH PLACING OF CONTRACTS AND CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


Now, in the Navy, as I understand your testimony, you, as Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, have the authority of fixing the date 
of advertising and the completion date for the contract. 

Admiral JeLtuey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Donne.ty. So that you are not pressured by the sponsoring 
bureau to concentrate your activity in a particularly short period of 
time? 

Admiral JeLttey. We are seldom pressured to accept an unrealistic 
time limit. Now, let me give you a typical case. It 1s the only one | 
recall, as a matter of fact. 

It doesn’t happen very often but we do have a project up in 
Philadelphia to provide the foundations for a catapult. That catapult 
is the catapult to go on one of the carriers under construction and 
BuAer knows that it is going to take them so much time to test the 
catapult after the foundations are completed and the catapult 
installed. Then they have to manufacture the other ones and haye 
them ready for the ship. So they see a deadline approaching. They 
“ame to me and said, ‘‘What can we do to speed up this job?” Now, 
it so happens in Philadelphia, that was the place, as I recall, we 
went ahead with the contract for the pile foundations before we had 
the rest of the drawings completed. Then we took bids on the con- 
crete work going on top of the piles. We gave it special attention 
in our priority section. We managed to get some directives from 
NPA for early delivery of steel and electrical equipment. 

I recall another case in Annapolis, where, after the contract was 
let, they had a change in plans and had to test a piece of equipment 
sooner than they expected. There we speeded things up by working 
with NPA and getting a directive that advanced the date of delivery 
of critica! materials. 

But I know of no case in the last 6 vears that I have been in the 
Bureau, where one of the other bureaus would come around and say 
we have to have this in 90 days. They have always listened to 
reason. If I say, vou just can’t get it in 90 days, it is impossible, and 
then suggest we can give it to you in 120 days or in 150 days, it has 
always been accepted, to the best of my recollection. 

We had a case just last month, with the marines, in connection 
with one of the 1952 projects. They wanted this project done by a 
certain date. We said it would take at least 3 months longer and 
after discussing it, they decided that they could put in a temporary 
tent camp. We let our contract so that the contractor was required 
to have so much finished in 60, so much in 120, and so much in 180 
days. So by getting a usable increment in 60 days and putting in 
some tents they could get along and did not have to have the whole 
thing finished in 60 or 120 days. But I think we get that cooper- 
ation because the control is in our hands so completely. 

Commander Etter reminds that funds are released to Bureau of 
Yards and Docks for construction, not to the Bureau of Ordnance or 
Bureau of Aeronautics or one of the other bureaus. 


NAVY DOES NOT FIX UNREALISTIC COMPLETION DATES NOR BUY TIME 
FROM CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Donne.ty. That leads up to this: We have come across tlie 
expedient of the Government buying time, where apparently not the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks but the Government construction service 
sets an unrealistic completion date, high liquidated damages penalties 
to spur the contractor on to completing, getting in a larger force than 
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he normally would have, and so forth; and that has turned out to be 
very costly. 

Do I understand from your testimony that the Navy does not buy 

time from contractors as a rule? 
| Admiral JetLey. Not as a rule but one of our district offices might 
have used high liquidated damages to get a job finished in a hurry. 
' [have no doubt that prudent contractors or cautious contractors will 
put in an allowance for possible liquidated damages. I can give you 
a very good example on a small job last year. It was a small sheet 
pile structure of some kind and they had 90-day completion time on 
‘it. Well, a contractor called me up and said, ‘‘what the heck am I 
to do now? I have just been checking with Bethlehem Steel and 
U.S. Steel, and I can’t get steel sheet pile and nobody else can get 
steel sheet pile in less than 120 days. How can you build something 
in 90 days when you can’t get material for 120 days? If I write that 
on my bid, it qualifies my bid.”’ I advised him to call up the office 
that issued the request for bids and explain the situation. Let them 
verify that and I am sure they will change it. We have people who 
don’t check closely enough on market when they are in a hurry, and 

put in unrealistic times. 
| Mr. Donnetiy. If liquidated damage penalties are included in a 
contract, isn’t it generally true that the contractor adds something 
to his bid to take care of the eventuality? 

Admiral Jettey. I would not say it is generally true. It is true 
in a small proportion of cases from my own personal experience. 
| Perhaps Mr. Katz or Mr. Patterson would like to comment on that. 
Mr. Patterson. I think that has been our experience. I don’t think 
; anyone has a crystal ball that can always hit the exact right time, but 
if we were foolish enough to put a 60-days completion date on a job 
| that anyone in his right mind would know should be 100 days, I think 
that theoretically a prudent contractor would know that it would take 
100 days and he would just add 40 days of liquidated damages and 
add that on his price. It is a matter of experience for the engineers 
} and specification writers to establish realistic dates. In my con- 
; nections in the contract division and in the construction department, it 
has been my experience that over-all we have done as good a job as 

possible on realistic completion dates. 

_ Our time extension requests for a 6-year period, as Mr. Katz can 
say for the past year or so, would indicate that we had pretty good 
completion dates. I think you could say theoretically that we pay 
our own liquidated damages. 

Mr. Karz. I do not know whether you gentlemen have seen con- 
struction estimates gotten up, but the contractor sits in his office 
generally pretty close to midnight the day before bid opening) and he 
adds up materials and labor, then he adds his overhead, and then 
every contractor that I have ever known, adds a percentage for con- 
tingencies. The percentage varies with the particular organization. 
Some of them add 10 percent and in that case they will add 10 percent 
on every contract they bid. Some add 15 percent, some 5. Every 
| prudent contractor adds a contingency and it is my guess that it will 
be about the same whether you put in or leave out the liquidated 
damages. It will be the same 10 percent or 15 percent or 5 percent 
except for the cases where you are so obviously short of time that you 
have to figure a little bit extra. 





Admiral Jetney. Would not the contractor complain? It has bey 
my experience that if you don’t give him enough time to bid, or if y; 
have some feature in the specifications that gets him to worrying, suc! 
as doing a 100-day job in 60 days, he comes right to me or to th 
officer in charge, and says you made a mistake here. You must ha; 
made an error. 

Mr. Karz. Except for the contractor from Congressman Furcolo’s 
district who didn’t know his way around Navy contracts. Otherwis 
he will come in and say that we should allow more time. 

Mr. Furcoio. He was not from my district. 

Admiral Jettey. I concur with Mr. Katz’ statement that the 
is always a contingency in the bid that would vary by a minor amouw 
except in case of an unrealistic completion date, but it is always 
there. 

Mr. Karz. I might add one thing; competition depresses the con- 
tingency figure. We have had 15 bids on one contract and 16 on th 
other. A few more like that and those fellows will be leaving out « 
contingencies on bids, to get the contract. 

Mr. Donnetuy. One of the benefits of competitive bidding. 

Admiral Jevitey. That results in too many bids, in my opinion. 

Mr. Donnetty. It shows they are hungry. 

Admiral Jevitey. I would rather get about eight bids on a job on a 
opening. I think you get a fairer price, both ways. When you hay 


16 bids, one man usually has shaved his estimates too closely in his 


eagerness to get work. Then we have trouble in getting a good jo) 
PURPOSE OF LIQUIDATED DAMAGE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Furcozto. [ would like to ask a question there, if I might. 
do not know much about this procedure so the question may be a littl 
illogical. Butas near as I can make out when you have the liquidats 
damages clause, the contractors apparently all increase their bid b 
the amount of that clause in order to protect themselves. If that iss 
the government does not lose if the clause is invoked. However, 
most cases it is not invoked for one reason or another. So, the Gos 
ernment is paying for it when it is invoked. When it is not, th 
Government is stuck even more because they have paid for an ite! 
that was not given to them. 

Admiral Jetuey. In some cases, I would not go along with M 
Donnelly’s statement. 

Mr. Donne tty. I merely asked the question; I didn’t mean 
make a statement. 

Mr. Furco.o. Apparently, from what we gathered the other da\ 
as a practical matter the Navy does not enforce the penalty anywa 
Is there any reason why you have it? I suppose it is in there to com 


pel the contractor to keep going. However, if vou added up the dam- 


age clauses, vou might find that if all these contractors h: id put the 
in, which adds to the contract price, at the end of a year’s time t! 
Navy has spent several hundred thousand dollars extra because th 
put them in the bid. Would you do better if you forget about lig 
dated damages but said, ‘‘Well, we are going to pay a little bonus fo 
the fellow who gets through on time.’’ It might require a change 
the law. It might not bea good policy even if you had authorit) 
don’t know, I’m only asking vour opinion. 
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Mr. Karz. I don’t think we could legally pay the bonus and get by 
ihe Comptroller General’s office. Offhand, I don’t think we could 
pay the bonus. 
~ Vir. Patterson and the Chief and I have bounced back and forth 
ihe question of whether to eliminate liquidated damages completely 
on construction contracts and several times we have come pretty 
dose to saying that we will do it, but when we talk to the responsible 
contractors, the blue ribbon fellows that you mentioned, they are 
pretty well agreed that it has a psychological value. They say to us, 
“Keep the liquidated damages but don’t make them too high, and 
jon’t make the time unrealistic.”’ 

Mr. Furcoto. Apparently, if [ am doing my job, I am getting 
that much extra. If I put in $50,000 on the strength of penalty 

Mr. Karz. $5,000 is closer to what you might get. 

Mr. FurcoLo. Whatever it might be. I was using an arbitrary 
fgure. If 1 know I am going to complete the thing, and if I do not 
complete it you folks are not going to penalize me. 

Mr. Karz. If you lose your bid by $6,000, vou will not put that 
item in your bid next time. 

Mr. Parrerson. I might point out here that in case we have left 
the wrong impression, which perhaps we have, that over the years 
you will enforce liquidated damages clause in quite a few cases, usually 
not for tremendous amounts, but it is not unusual to collect quite : 
few thousands of dollars. We do enforce the liquidated damages 
cause. We collect quite a bit of money on that. 

Mr. Furco.o. Sort of hanging over their heads. 

Mr. Patrrerson. It is desirable to have both completion dates and 
liquidated damages. We do not mean to say that we do not enforce 
our completion dates. Nor do we mean to imply that we always 
grant time extensions, because we do not. We find many cases where 
iwe have to turn them down, and a great many where they are turned 
down on the first go-around because they cannot support their position. 

Now, along that line also, the Comptroller General, under present 
law, can himself now waive liquidated damages and grant time 
extensions. Furthermore, under our form of contract, and in the 
Fong run, we can enforce very few assessments of liquidated damages 
n the Court of Claims if the contractor wants to take it that far, 
cause it has to be a fairly liberal clause to even live in a contract. 
tI served for a couple of years as a Navy representative on a subcom- 
Fnittee rewriting the standard form of Government construction con- 
tract. We fought that thing for several months as to what we should 
put in there. But we all agreed in the long run that it should be in 
there. At least, as you mentioned, sort of holding the sword over his 
i liead; to keep the sharpshooter fairly honest. The honest man does 
Phot need it but you cannot always rely on getting an honest man. 

NotE.—The standard form Navy construction contract is printed in the 
appendix at p. 328.) 

Mr. Karz. I did not intend to go this far into this, but as long as 
we have gone into the matter to this extent, you might note that if 
we do not have liquidated damages—this is especially for the lawyers 
Fon the other side of the table—the Comptroller General might come 
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around and say that we must sue the contractor for actual damages 
The worst headache I know would be to sue for actual damages on 
Government construction job. The Department of Justice wou 
never talk to us again if we gave them one case like that. 

Mr. Parrerson. I know of only one case in 15 years where yoy 
could prove actual damages. 


METHOD OF FIXING AMOUNT OF LIQUIDATED DAMAGES 


Mr. Rirzey. How do you arrive at the amount of liquidated 
damages? I notice here a contract for $2,700,000, one for $3,300,000. 
one for $6,500,000 in round numbers, all with the same penalty. 

Mr. Karz. We have a set of instructions. The Air Force Inspector 
General is not the only one who issues this kind of information to th 
field. We have a set of basic directions to the field on how to rw 
construction contracts. One of the things we have in there is a sca; 
telling them what liquidated damages to set up. It is not a rule by 
any means. It is just a guide to them. 

Admiral Jetty. It is computed from a formula using the estimate 
cost, not the actual bid. So if the liquidated damages are about th 
same, it shows that the original estimate was about the same. 

Mr. Riiey. In this particular instance. 

Admiral Jetury. So if the contract is larger and the liquidated 
damages the same, the estimate was not accurate. 

As a matter of fact, the contractor who has been on our work long 
enough can almost tell from liquidated damages how much we think 
the job is worth. Many contractors do not want to bother with 1 
job unless they know its approximate value, and they will ask, how 
much money do you have available, just to save the time of figuring 
the job. If they look at the liquidated damages specified, they can 
almost determine what we think it will cost. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The chairman is pointing to the first two contracts 
for $1,200 liquidated damages per day and then dropping down to thi 
first one under the Fourth Naval District, a contract of $6,580 00) 
approximately double, and you have the same item, $1,200 worth of 
liquidated damages. 

Mr. Karz. Sometimes you vary that. I got a call last week and 
the officer pointed out that he thought the scale of liquidated damages 
was kind of high. This was for an athletic facility of some kind. He 
felt that the Government was not going to be hurt if it was delayed 
a month. I agreed and suggested he cut it to two-thirds, which li 
did. He is not bound by these figures. He uses common sense 0! 
them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are speaking of the Contract Administration 
Manual figures. You are not speaking about these charts we are 
looking at? 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 


COMPLETION DATE HAS NO BEARING ON AMOUNT OF LIQUIDATED DAMAGES 


Mr. Donnetty. Now, throughout this chart under column 11, we 
have the variations in liquidated damages, and in many cases they 
appear to be substantial. I think the highest one is $1,800 a day on 4 
contract of $6,425,000. Admiral, maybe you have answered this, but 
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Jet me ask it again. Is the amount of liquidated damages, the highness 
of the penalty, in any way established by the completion dates that 
the Bureau desires? 

Admiral Jettny. No. As I recall the manual, the size of the 
damages is in direct ratio to the estimated cost of the work. I will 
not deny that as Mr. Katz indicated, this is a guide. I would not 
deny some individual officer may have gotten the bright idea that, by 
doubling the liquidated damages, he is going to expedite the work. 
After all, we have many people preparing plans and specifications. 
But from my knowledge of the officers concerned in this work, I doubt 
if we have ever had a case like that. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Let us look at that contract, the first one under 
Fourth Naval District. That is a $6,580,000 contract. And over in 
column 13, we have a note which says: “January 29, 1950, first bid 
date. Postponed to April 25, 1950. Postponed indefinitely due to 
extensive revisions in plans and specifications. Readvertised March 
21, 1951.”". (That was about 11 months later.) Then the bid date 
of April 15, 1951 was postponed to April 25, 1951, due to issuance of 
three addenda. Then in column 10 we have the number of days al- 
lowed for completion, 450 days. And the liquidated damage penalty 
is $1,200. If time had been saved in the matter of drawing the plans 
and specifications and advertising that job, would the contractor not 
have been allowed more than 450 days? 

Admiral Jetitey. May this be off the record? 

Discussion off the record.) 


TIME ALLOWED CONTRACTORS TO SUBMIT BIDS 


Mr. Donnetty. In column 5 on this chart, for competitive bids, 
we have the number of days in the bid period, and there does not seem 
to be too much variation from the round figure of 30. On the other 
hand, we find two-thirds of the way down the page, an 18-day period; 
and on the next page, a 15-day period. And on the third page 
there is a 10-day period for $4,700,000 contract. And then we find 
a 13-day bid period. And there are other figures which are consider- 
ably lower than the 30 days. 

Admiral, is there any ideal bid period that you follow? 

Admiral JeLtuey. It depends largely on the type of work, Mr. 
Donnelly. Runway work, and I believe in the examples you have 
noted they were all runway work, is usually bid on a unit-price 
basis, so much per yard of this and so much per ton of that. You 
can usually allow a week or 2 weeks and the contractor has time to 
figure his bid. He is dealing in big units, big quantities that are 
easily taken off—a million yards of sand, half a million yards of gravel, 
and things like that. 

Mr. Donnetty. Not too many unit prices. 

Admiral Jettny. No; we almost always get them on one sheet of 
paper. A building of some complexity, however, normally would 
take 30 days. Subcontractors have to go through the plans and 
take off the electrical work and plumbing work and sheet-metal work 
and so forth. If we put out a building at less than 30 days, except 
under some emergency, we would start getting word from the con- 
tractor that we have not given him enough time: “I am not getting 
subbids; can’t you postpone opening a week?” If any rule can be 
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given, I would say the simple work, 7 to 10 days; work of moderate 
complexity, 4 weeks; work of extreme complexity that might involve 
turbines and boilers where the manufacturer has to give you a specia| 
price it may be as long as 6 weeks. 


BID PERIOD REDUCED DUE TO PEAKING OF OBLIGATIONS IN MAY ANp 
JUNE 


Mr. Donnetiy. This bid period also relates to the peaking o{ 
obligation of funds, does it not, that is, May and June? 

Admiral Jettey. Undoubtedly last June we reduced the bid periods, 
You recall that I said on our public works projects, I gave then 
authority to extend that bid period even though they went into 
July because I felt that deadline was an artificial one, and that | 
would not be criticized for not obligating all the money when I was 
acting prudently. 


DIFFICULTY IN GETTING BIDS FROM SUBCONTRACTORS WHEN BIDDING 
PERIOD IS SHORTENED 


Mr. DonneEtiy. Now, a little bit ago you commented on the diffi- 
culty that contractors might have in getting bids from their ow 
subcontractors in submitting a bid for the entire job. Now, if th 
Navy and the Air Force and the Army obligate as we have seen on 
these charts approximately half a billion dollars for construction 
work in 1 month, would it not follow that the contractors who a: 
bidding probably did not have the time to get good sound bids fron 
the subcontractors and as a result their own bids were higher and th 
contract awards were higher. 

Admiral Jetitey. That is possible. You must remember, how- 
ever, that that half billion dollars was spread country-wide. The 
effect you foresee would oceur only if the market in one area was 
overloaded. That might be overloaded by other work than military 
work. The figures I gave you were based on, you might say, a 
average workload. If the subcontractors did not have much work 
on hand they could undoubtedly give you prices in a week instead 0 
3 weeks. If they had a lot of work on hand, they might refuse to 
give you a price at all or would ask for more time. So, really, th 
length of time you allow to bid has some relation to the amount ot 
work in a particular area that the contractor or subcontractoi 
operates in. 


LIAISON WITH ARMY ENGINEERS AND BUREAU OF RECLAMATION ON 
BID OPENING DATES 


We do maintain liaison with the Army engineers in the field to try 
to insure that we do not ask for bids in the same day or the same week 
to spread the workload of contractors’ bidding. I suppose at least 
four times during the last year I reminded our district public works 
officers to check with the Army engineers and see how they were 
making out and see what their experience was because, after all, you 
can exchange experience. But when you have an artificial peak such 
as you have in June, there is no doubt that cases may have occurred 
where bids on sizable projects in the same locality were opened on 
the same day or within a day or two of each other. 
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Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, I believe we exchange reports with the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, a ‘regular form report 
advising other agencies of bid opening dates for jobs over a million 
dollars. That is a routine procedure, so each knows what the other 
agency is doing and we do not request bids on the same date. 

Admiral Jettny. As a matter of fact, we had a request this last 
week that three jobs were being bid in New E ngland, one in Rhode 
Island and two in Masssachusetts. They were Army and Navy jobs 
and they were bunched up too much, and the contractors complained 
that they would only be able to bid on one or two instead of all three 
of them. So we postponed one of our bid openings a week because 
| knew we would get good prices if we spread the dates a little. These 
bid opening dates had been cleared, yet they squeezed it too much. 
Boston contractors will go down and bid in Providence, R. I.— 
this was at Quonset Point—or a Springfield contractor would go 
down to Quonset Point: the distances are not too far. I do not think 
they recognized that a Rhode Island job would affect a Massachusetts 
job and vice versa because the dates had been cleared in this matter. 
Contractors still complained, however, and we changed our date 
to meet their complaint. 


PEAKING OF CONTRACT AWARDS MAY CAUSE HIGHER BIDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, in the document which was placed in the 

record previously—that is information submitted dated September 28 
1951, by the Sixth Naval District—we noted this sentence: 
During the time of extreme rush and the handling of numerous projects, which 
time is the months of May and June of any fiscal year, cost estimates that are 
prepared are not as complete and full as those made during times when the 
press of work is less. 

Now, would it follow that bids prepared by contractors in that period 
of rush of the obhgation of funds, May and June, are not as complete 
n that they are not as low as they would be in other months? 

Admiral Jetury. I would say, if the contractor is berg pressured 
to get a bid in, he will play safe and bid on the high side to make 
sure that he had covered all the contingencies which he had not had 
time to examine carefully. 

There are two reasons why I do not like to see a peak in June 
One is that our people are hurried in preparing plans and specifica- 
tions, and, second, the contractors hurry. He is hable to make 
mistakes which are going to lead to trouble in administering the 
contract; or only two or three contractors will bid. The others will 
say, “IT am going to get some of these other jobs anyway. Why 
spend time on this one?” Whenever you have one or two bidders, your 
average price is going to run up. As you say, the contractor un- 
doubtedly will play it safe. 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, don’t you think in the majority of 
cases, though, that they cannot be too careless because there is 
maybe one man bidding that job who has plenty of time and if the 
others get too far off they will not have a chance of getting the job? 

Admiral Jetney. What I had in mind was a figure on the order of 
5 percent. You could expect bids 5 percent higher in the rush period 
of which vou speak. I would not expect them to be 50 percent 
higher or anything like that because the contractor never knows 
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whether he is going to be the only bidder or not. Another thing migh; 
happen once in a long while: a contractor will sometimes put in what 
is called a complimentary bid. Here the Navy was inviting bids for q 
particular job which the contractor might not want. However, hi 
wants to be invited the next time some work comes along, so he tak»s 
a quick look at the job and says, “It looks like $10,000, but I will put 
in a $20,000 bid and be safe,” If he is the only bidder, he has , 
$10,000 job for $20,000. Those windfalls are very, very rare. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, you mentioned the possible figure of 
5 percent as the increased bid on prices. If that were applied to the 
half million dollars 

Admiral Je.uey. I did not mean 5 percent on the average. | 
meant on an individual contract. On half a billion dollars it woul 
be less. 

Mr. Parrerson. Your competition takes care of that. Ort of 
five bidders, there might be three bidders with a fast bid. There 
may be two sharpshooters who really want the job. 

Mr. Karz. We have had some that bid too low. 

Mr. Parrerson. Any increase or decrease would be compensated 
in the long run, and it would be impossible to arrive at any figure tliat 
we have spent more than we actually should. The majority of 
contractors are used to being upset and hurried. 

Admiral Je.ttey. I do not think we could even guess at a figure. 

Mr. Donne tty. I have concluded the development of the three 
types of contracts. Do the members have any questions? 


AUTHORITY TO SELECT ANY ONE OF THE THREE TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. Before we close shop for the night, can we get this one 
thing in one place in the record? Among these three types of con- 
tracts, is this true: that wherever you are authorized to use a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract you would also be authorized to use a nevo- 
tiated or a competitive-bid contract? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And it is also true—is it?—that wherever you are au- 
thorized to use a negotiated contract you are authorized to use a com- 
petitive-bid contract? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF NEGOTIATED AND CPFF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. What are the limitations on your use of the negotiated 
and the cost-plus-fixed-fee? 

Admiral Jettey. At present, we are not allowed to use a cost-plus 
fixed-fee contract for 1952 public-works funds unless we justify it to 
the Secretary of Defense. That was included in the appropriation 
act. For 1951 money, we are restricted only by the Armed Services 


. 


Procurement Act. 
Mr. Katz. We must clear with the Office of Naval Material. 
Admiral Jettey. 1 would say that is the only legal limitation 
at present. We do have various administrative limitations. We 
have to clear any form of negotiated contract over $300,000 with 
the Office of Naval Material in the Navy. As far as Yards and Docks 
policy is concerned, we have restricted the use of negotiated con- 
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struction contracts of more than $2,000 to those contracts approved 
by the Chief or Deputy Chief of Bureau in the Chief’s absence. 

“Mr. Davis. However, that limitation would not apply to you. 
You told us that with respect to the cost-plus-fixed-fee you must get 
approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral JeLuny. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what limitations are placed on you with respect 
‘to negotiated contracts? 

Admiral JeLLey. Just that I have to get approval from the Office 
of Naval Material for negotiated contracts in excess of $300,000. 
If we had a $295,000 project, | could pick you out and say “‘Go ahead 
and do the work.” But, if it was $305,000, | would have to go to the 
Office of Naval Material as to what the job was and why it should 
be negotiated, who we propose to negotiate it with, and how we 
propose to negotiate it, and our detailed price break-down. 

Mr. Davis. Which is entirely by regulations within the Navy 
Department? 

Admiral JeLtyey. Administrative regulation. 

Mr. Davis. As far as the limitation on cost-plus-fixed-fee that you 
gave us, is that only by regulation within the Defense Department? 

Admiral Jettey. That is by inclusion in the last public-works 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Karz. The Armed Services Procurement Act states that, in 
order to use a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, you must establish two 
things. I do not remember them verbatim, but one is that it is likely 
to cost less than doing it any other way; and, two, that it is not feasible 
or practicable to do it any other way. 

Mr. Parrerson. We will read that in the record tomorrow. 


Pertinent excerpts from the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 were subsequently indicated by the Navy. They are as follows: ) 


Excerpts from Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 
sith Cong., act of Feb. 19, 1948) relating to use of negotiated and cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts by Bureau of Yards and Docks and Corps of Engineers (as well as 
ther governmental agencies) : 

“Src. 2 (e) This section shall not be construed to (A) authorize the erection, 
repair, Or furnishing of any public building or public improvement, but such 
authorization shall be required in the same manner as heretofore, or (B) permit 
anv contract for the construction or repair of buildings, roads, sidewalks, sewers, 
mains, or similar items to be negotiated without advertising as required by 
section 3, unless such contract is to be performed outside the continental United 
States or unless negotiation of such contract is authorized by the provisions of 
paragraph (1), (2), (3), (10), (11), (12), or (15) of subsection (c) of this section. 

* * * * * * * 

Sec. 2 (ec). All purchases and contracts for supplies and services shall be 
ade by advertising, as provided in section 3, except that such purchases and 

tracts may be negotiated by the agency head without advertising if 

“(1) determined to be necessary in the public interest during the period of 
a national emergency declared by the President or by the Congress; 

(2) the public exigency will not admit of the delay incident to advertising; 

(3) the aggregate amount involved does not exceed $1,000: 

* * + * + * * 

(10) for supplies or services for which it is impracticable to secure com- 
petition; 

“(11) the agency head determines that the purchase or contract is for 
experimental, developmental, or research work, or for the manufacture or 
furnishing of supplies for experimentation, development, research, or test: 
Provided, That beginning six months after the effective date of this Act 
and at the end of each six-month period thereafter, there shall be furnished 
0 the Congress a report setting forth the name of each contractor with whom 
t contract has been entered into pursuant to this subsection (11) since the 
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date of the last such report, the amount of the contract, and, with due eo». Furt! 
sideration given to the national security, a description of the work require major I 
to be performed thereunder; i by the 
(12) for supplies or services as to which the agency head determines ¢}yg; (Cong.), 
the character, ingredients, or components thereof are such that the purcha: SEC 
or contract should not be publicly disclosed; for pay 
* + + * x * exceed 
(15) for supplies or services as to which the agency head determines tha; specific 
the bid prices after advertising therefor are not reasonable or have not beep therefol 
independently arrived at in open competition: Provided, That no negotiates “SEC 
purchase or contract may be entered into under this paragraph after 1) §pfor adc 
rejection of all bids received unless (A) notification of the intention to nego. Bpsecreta! 
tiate and reasonable opportunity to negotiate shall have been given by thy complet 
agency head to each responsible bidder, (B) the negotiated price is lowe; of the p 
than the lowest rejected bid price of a responsible bidder, as determined }y the pp 
the agency head, and (C) such negotiated price is the lowest negotiated pr Mr 
offered by any responsible supplier; geen) 
Jepar' 


* * * * * * * 

“Src. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) of this section, contrac; mconlra 
negotiated pursuant to section 2 (c) may be of any type which in the opinionos fMservice 
the agency head will promote the best interests of the Government. Every ¢o:- hmplen 
tract negotiated pursuant to section 2 (c) shall contain a suitable warranty, 4 ontrae 
determined by the agency head, by the contractor that no person or selling ager era 
has been employed or retained to solicit or secure such contract upon an agreement Mr. 
or understanding for a commission, percentage, brokerage or contingent fee Mapproy 
excepting bona fide employees or bona fide established commercial or selling HB§25 00: 
agencies maintained by the contractor for the purpose of securing business, for Mr 
the breach or violation of which warranty the Government shall have the rig): aaa 
to annul such contract without Hability or in its discretion to deduct from 1 
contract price or consideration the full amount of such commission, percentag Mn sh 
brokerage, or contingent fee. ontrac 

““(b) ‘The cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of contracting shall not be used ‘ompt 
and in the case of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract the fee shall not exceed 10 per I 
centum of the estimated cost of the contract, exclusive of the fee, as determi! 
by the agency head at the time of entering into such contract (except that a fi be awa 
not in excess of 15 per centum of such estimated cost is authorized in any suc ets up 
contract for experimental, developmental, or research work and that a fee inclus Ther 
of the contractor’s costs and not in excess of 6 per centum of the estimated cos 
exclusive of fees, as determined by the agency head at the time of entering int ‘ 
the contract, of the project to which such fee is applicable is authorized in con. Megotia 
tracts for architectural or engineering services relating to any public works or t up 
utility project). Neither a cost nor a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract nor an ir- mn case 
centive-type contract shall be used unless the agency head determines that su i 
method of contracting is likely to be less costly than other methods or that i 
impractical to secure supplies or services of the kind or quality required without Hvas mi 
the use of a cost or cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract or an incentive-type contra 
All cost and cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts shall provide for advance notificatio! 
by the contractor to the procuring agency of any subcontract thereunder on 4 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis and of any fixed-price subcontract or purchase order 
which exceeds in dollar amount either $25,000 or 5 per centum of the total estimat 
cost of the prime contract; and a procuring agency, through any authorized repr- 
sentative thereof, shall have the right to inspect the plants and to audit the book: 
and records of any prime contractor or subcontractor engaged in the performa! 
of a cost or cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract. 

* * * * * * he sery 
1 

“Suc. 7. (ec) Each determination or decision required by paragraphs (11), (1: lem t¢ 

13), (14), (15), or (16) of section 2 (c), by section 4 or by section 5 (a) shall | host of 
based upon written findings made by the official making such determinat av to 
which findings shall be final and shall be available within the agency for a per Vr 
of at least six years following the date of the determination. A copy of the findir Mr. J 
shall be submitted to the General Accounting Office with the contract. as a fi 

‘“‘(q) In any case where any purchase or contract is negotiated pursuant to | iting « 
provisions of section 2 (ce) except in a case covered by paragraphs (2), (3), (4 Mr. ] 
(5) or (6) thereof, the data with respect to the negotiation shall be preserved i 
the files of the agency for a period of six years following final payment on s 966 
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Further curbs were placed on the use of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, and on the 
major reason for the use of this type of contract—accelerating construction time— 
by the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 254, 82d 
(ong.), which provided in sections 602 and 603 as follows: 

“Sec. 602. None of the funds appropriated in this chapter shall be expended 
for payments under a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract for work where cost estimates 
exceed $25,000 to be performed within the continental United States without the 
specific approval in writing of the Secretary of Defense setting forth the reasons 
cs 603. None of the funds appropriated in this chapter shall be expended 
for additional costs involved in expediting construction: Provided, That the 
secretary Of Defense, or his designee for the purpose, shall establish a reasonable 
completion date for each project, taking into consideration the type and location 
of the project, the climatic and seasonal conditions affecting the construction and 
the application of economical construction practices.” 

Mr. Karz. The Armed Services Procurement Act says that each 
Department shall set up such rules as it thinks best for clearing such 
contracts. It does not set up the machinery. Then the armed 
services adopted the Armed Services Procurement Regulation, which 
implements the act and sets up the machinery for clearing those 
contracts. 

Mr. Parrerson. In a sense, that was abrogated by last year’s 
appropriation which modified the procedure so that all contracts over 
$25,000 had to be cleared by the respective Secretary. 

Mr. Karz. That abrogates the previous machinery. The new 
approval is a more formal approval to eliminate any possibilities of 
any shenanigans in the use of that type of contract. The CPFF 
ontract has its place; Congress has recognized that, and so has the 
‘omptroller General. ‘The Comptroller General approved the Armed 
Services Procurement Act. That act provides that all contracts shall 
be awarded as a result of advertising and competitive bidding but 
ets up exceptions for special cases. 

There are 17 such exceptions of which 8 or 9 might apply to con- 
struction. The Armed Services Procurement Act says you may 
negotiate only in these special cases and the machinery again is 
et up by the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. However, 
mcase of the declaration of a national emergency, we may negotiate 
uivthing we think proper. Well, up until December 1950 that 
vas merely academic. Since then, had the Navy wished to, the- 
retically we could have negotiated every contract we entered into. 
is you can see by the figures which we submitted to you, we have 
it. We have told our own field that we do not intend to use that 
yeneral blanket immunity as a basis of negotiation. But it is one 
{the exceptions in the act. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a partial reenactment of the First War 
owers Act we now have available, and under the present emergency 
the services can use it if they can get their higher authority to permit 
lem to do it. We have not as a matter of policy. We can award 
nost of the work as a result of competitive bidding which is the best 
vay to do. 

Mr. Davis. As of today, though, the Navy Department as such 

is a free hand except for such strings as it may tie itself with in 
iting contracts by negotiating. 

Mr. Karz. That is right, because the law sets up restrictions but 
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we have freedom to interpret those restrictions. We make th, 
interpretation in most cases. 

Mr. Parrerson. Put it this way: Armed Services Procuremer; 
regulation is a joint proposition put out by all three services ani 
applies to all three services. So you do have a Defense Departmer; 
ruling on it. It is not entirely Navy. 


THursDAY, Ferruary 21, 1952 


Mr. Furco.to. The committee will please come to order. You wi 


proceed, Mr. Donnelly, with your inquiry. 

Mr. Karz. Before you start, you asked yesterday about the chang 
orders at Oceana. I told you we never allowed over 6 percent profi 
to the prime contractor. Mr. Glenn has checked the figures fo; 
Oceana and I would like to note for the record that on that job w, 
only allowed 3 percent profit and no overhead to the prime contracto 

Admiral Jetitny. That was the case where they had a lump-sun 
subcontract and the prime contractors’ costs were not as heavy 
they would be in a normal subcontract. 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Congressman Davis was asking questions vesterda 
on the types of contracts; do you have further questions? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I do, ves. I think there were a few on som 
of the matters that we were going over. Do you want us to clea 
those up first? 

Mr. Donnetiy. This is an excellent place to do it. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTROL OF OVERTIME ON CPFF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. In your cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract, whi 
protection do you have against Saturday, Sunday, and holiday wor 
as a money-making substitute for work during what we would consid 
the ordinary work days? 

Admiral Jetiey. Our protection is the presence on the job of ai 
experienced construction engineer, an officer of the Civil Engine 
Corps of the Navy, who is responsible for the efficiency and business 
like conduct of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor. He would have | 
approve any extraordinary expenditures in advance and I would co 
sider putting the whole force on overtime on Saturdays or Sundays © 
holidays such an expenditure. 

Of course, it is frequently necessary to break some bottleneck a! 


bring in a gang of maybe half a dozen men to accomplish somethiny 
over the week end that would otherwise hold the whole job up. Bu 


even in that case, our officer would have to approve bringing thos 
men in, in advance. Saturday work is quite common. That is, 2 | 
day workweek instead of a 5-day workweek and jobs are often operat 


on that basis. However, a 7-day workweek or work on holidays © 


very unusual and certainly would be scrutinized by our resident offi 
Mr. Karz. To put the whole force on a 7-day week, he would ha 
to come into the bureau and get authority from us. 
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Mr. Davis. I had in mind more individual cases, or small groups. 
The contractor himself, of course, would have every incentive to 
watch that carefully, if it were on a negotiated or competitive basis, 
but where it is on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, he does not have the 
incentive to watch that as he otherwise would. Is your supervisory 
officer in a position to check on individual cases? 

Admiral JeLtey. He would have to approve them in advance. So 
that if they brougbt even one individual in on a day when premium 
wages had to be paid, the contractor would have to check and secure 
at least verbal approval in advance, with written approval following 
along later. 

(The provision in the Navy Contract Administration Manual on 
this point is as follows:) 

1-18. Work outside regular hours.—If the contractor desires to carry on work 
outside the regular hours or on Sundays or holidays, he may submit application 
to the officer in charge but shall allow ample time to enable satisfactory arrange- 
ments to be made by the Government for inspecting the work in progress. At 
night, he shall light the different parts of the work in an approved manner, 

No excessive payments could be made without prior knowledge of 
our resident officer who is an experienced construction engineer. | 
would like to add that if the contractor would bring in men without 
that approval, reimbursement to the contractor for their wages would 
be disapproved and it would come out of his own pocket. 

Our standard form of cost-plus-fixed-fee contract requires approval 
of our resident officer for all expenditures, both material and labor. 
Any expenditure has to be approved before he can be reimbursed for 
it. And the prudent contractor, and I think that when we do select 
a contractor for one of these jobs, we do pick a man who is prudent, 
if there is any question in his mind as to whether or not any expendi- 


ture is questionable, he always comes to our officer and gets an ad- 
vance opinion. 


NAVY SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL ON CPFF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. In connection with some of these projects, there was 
mentioned the civil-service group. Am I correct in understanding 
that this group is not included in what vou would refer to as non- 
manual, or administrative personnel, in these tables and charts that 
we have had in connection with several projects? 

Admiral Jevuny. In the particular analyses that were furnished the 
committee in the last day or two, they were not included. For a 
complete analysis of the job, the civil service employees should be 
included. 

Those are emplovees of the officer in charge of construction who do 
the auditing, any inspecting that is necessary, and in general, assist 
the officer in charge of construction to protect the Government's 
interest. The contractor has no control over them whatsoever; they 
are in effect out watchdogs. 

Mr. Karz. Presumably they would be acting on more than one 
contract; not that particular contract, but every contract in the 
district. 

Admiral Jenirey. | was thinking more of the civil-service employees 
who are actually stationed at the site of the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract, and who are working full time on that contract, although as 
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Mr. Katz says, it is perfectly possible that if there were other contracts 
at the same station, the same naval activity, they might have duties 
in overseeing other contracts, too. 

In some of the instances where we have given analyses, it could be 
perfectly possible that they were doing other contract work in addi- 
tion to the cost-plus-fixed-fee work. 

Mr. Karz. I will give you an example: Our civil-service auditor on 
the Trenton job also goes up to New York City on a couple of jobs 
that we have up there. He does not work full time on the Trenton 
job. If we charged his full time to administrative expenses of the 
Trenton job, that would show a burden that actually is not on that 
job. He audits some five or six jobs besides Trenton. 

Admiral Jettey. That is what you would expect of an experienced 
administrator, keeping his men working all the time. If there is not 
a full-time job on the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract and he needs men 
on one of the lump-sum contracts adjacent, he would use a man that 
way. 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

Admiral Jettny. I might say that our civil-service auditors that 
check these jobs, on the whole, have been doing this type of work since 
prior to World War II. As these new cost-plus-fixed-fee jobs devel- 
oped, about a year ago, we went out and found people who had been 
doing that work during World War II or had been doing work for the 
Army or Navy cost-inspection services. So they are not greenhorns to 
this type of operation. They have learned by experience to look 
for things like Sunday work and holiday work because what we have 
seen in the papers over the last few months is nothing new. It 
undoubtedly was happening years ago. When you have experienced 
men, they soon learn what should be taken care of by routine auditing 


and what to check on immediately. You can soon tell if something 
does not look exactly right in the way of job operations. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST PADDED PAYROLLS 


Mr. Furcoto. Admiral, there has been a general feeling that on 
many jobs, the contractors are apt to pad payrolls to some extent. 
Now, do you have any way of comparing the type of payroll they will 
have on a job being done for the Government, with, for example, the 
type of payroll they have on a job that is being done for some private 
concern? I realize it might be extremely difficult if not impossible, 
but do you get what I am driving at? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. First as to private work, there are many, 
many different means of keeping the payrolls. They have to have 
some uniformity because of the requirements of old-age benefits, 
internal revenue, and that kind of thing, but the actual mechanics for 
checking the man in and out vary with the job and often with the size 
of the job. On a small job 1 timekeeper can look after 50 men and 
make darn sure that everyone of the 50 is on the job all the time. But 
I would like to explain how we do it. During World War I, there was 
a lot of talk about how a fellow was working on three jobs at once and 
drawing down three paychecks under three different names and things 
like that. We put in a system, back in—when we started fixing cost- 
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plus-fixed-fee contracts—back in 1939 and 1940, of making a check. 
We checked the man in and out with brass tags. In other words, he 
comes in the entrance and he has been assigned number 155. Well, he 
picks brass tag 155 off the board, he has to keep that all day long. In 
the evening he comes back and puts the tag back. Well, at 5 minutes 
after starting time the timekeeper comes along and makes a note of 
what tags are still on the board. In addition, and in the same way 
in the evening, he makes a check to see if any of the tags that were 
taken out did not get back. 

In addition, every timekeeper is required to see the man on the job 
at least once during the day. He has to circulate around and he has 
got to check through his book until he has checked off each tag number 
by actually seeing the man at work on the job. That system is used 
for the payroll. The payroll has to be done fast. The man is usually 
paid on a Wednesday night for his preceding week’s work. That is a 
matter of local custom and union working rules and so on. As a 
check, we also have the man’s supervisor, the foreman who has maybe 
12 to 20 men under his supervision. He keeps a separate record in a 
time book, with the man’s name on it and he marks in that time 
book, Jones was pouring concrete, Smith was shoveling dirt. That is 
turned in daily to the field office. Now, they have to balance up 
those two expenditures, that is the expenditure on the brass system 
for paying the man, and the expenditure under the foreman’s report, 
as a check. If they do not balance, they keep on working until they 
find out where the mistake is. We use the brass tag system to make 
up the payroll, and the foreman’s time card to do the cost accounting; 
to find out how much it cost to pour concrete per yard or how much 
it cost to pave streets and so on. But by making those two recapitu- 


lations check, I think we have covered pretty weli the possibility of 
one man being paid under two different names. He would have to 
be pretty smart to get away with the brass tag and the time checker 
checking him once a day and also the foreman. It would have to be 
a matter of fraud between the foreman and the man or the timekeeper 
and the man, and there are just too many people involved to keep it 
quiet very long, 


CHECK ON OFFICE WORKERS ON CPFF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furco.io. Let me refer for a minute, if I may, not to workmen 
actually out on the job, but rather to personnel in the office. For 
example, you may find several men with fairly high salaries doing the 
administrative work, perhaps doing expediting work or some sort of 
supervisory work. At least on some jobs, there have been illustrations 
given of where there were very large numbers of people doing that 
sort of work at very high salaries. Is there any way at all where a 
comparable job for private industry may be used as a yardstick? For 
example, if you have a job of $5,000,000, could you find out what 
personnel your contractor had on similar jobs for private industry? 
Is that possible? Are your able to determine what the contractor 
had in the way of what I might call office managers or vice presidents, 
and so on, On some comparable private job? I don’t know whether 
it’s a sizable item or not, it might not be, but I do know there have 
been illustrations given of where they overlooked conditions in the 
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office and, if they did check, the man would be sitting telephoning or 
doing some sort of work. 

Admiral Jeiirey. It is very difficult to check with a private oper. 
ation because contractors are notoriously secretive about their costs 
He doesn’t want the other contractor, his competitor, to know how hy 
is operating and how he does business. The business situation you 
speak of, though, is one of actual concern to the officer in charge of 
construction. 

Our accounting system is made up to show the people you speak of one-s 
in an overhead status. That is part of the overhead. We were co: 
tinually checking, during the war, one contract against anoth SALA 
as to how the overhead was running. We could not compare it wit! 
private industry, but we were comparing with each other. \I 

Now, the point that Mr. Donne lly has brought up about this Jae 
ratio of nonmanual to manual, seems to me a much more convenient Navy 
way of discovering a condition, as vou apprehend might happen and : 
Otherwise you have to say that $50,000 a month is being spent o1 an 
expediting out of a $1,000,000 a month total expenditure. On on peas 
job vou might have 20 men working at low salary, and at another vou — 
might have 10 men working at a high salary. In my opinion th — 
essential point in making that check is not the dollar so much becaus rot 
wage rates are pretty stable in any area, it is the number of men doing a 
the work. oe 

If | were inspecting a cost-plus-fixed-fee job and was told that th 
office workers were 10 percent of field workers, | would ask, how an prey 
they broken down? How many are timekeepers, how many ar ye 
engineers, and how many clerks and typists? I think before long 4 ip 
would be able to say, you have a lot of people expediting, none of t ve 
other jobs have them. Once again it is the responsibility of the otiee fee 
in charge of construction to see whether any one part of the job “th 
being done too well, perhaps overloaded, and so on. wos 

Mr. Karz. Right at the beginning of the job, the officer in charge o! yar! 
construction asks for an operations chart of the office force; one of ~ 
those things with boxes and lines running around. If vou have vn 
general manager in there, the next question is how much salary do vo 
propose to pay him. We have to know that in advance. Until 1 Ad 
cently the top salary we allowed was $9,000. We have now upped 1! eee 
to $12,000 for one or two men on the job, no more than that. We hav ory 
cases where a contractor was paying a man $25,000 and we only rei pr 
bursed him $12,000. The contractor’s chart should show his gene 
superintendent, foreman, office manager, chief accountant, and s 
forth. And the officer in charge of construction will say, “All right; vo 
want to put on three bookkeepers, you want to pay them so muc! 
That is allright by me.”’ Then, if the contractor wants to put a fourt! 
one on, he comes to the officer in charge of construction and asks ap- 
proval. As the chief mentioned, we have a comparison with our pr 
vious jobs as to whether it is being overstaffed or not. 

Mr. Furco.o. I get it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think we could answer that the contractor has 
no opportunity to pad the payroll. Every man on the payroll mus' 
be approved in advance by the officer in charge of construction. 

Admiral JeLuey. You get wise to things after a while. 1 look for 
relatives. I look for routine small purchases, coming from the sam 
fellow. If I see the same salesman hanging around too much, I would 
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ask what he is selling, how much business has he gotten? It doesn’t 
take long to learn a few things that you should check on. 

Mr. Karz. We have one extra check since you mentioned that. 
On a construction job the contractor puts his organization on the site. 
We pay for no one from his home office unless that person is spending 
his full time on the work site. 

Admiral Jettey. The operations are all at one site. It may be a 
/ square mile, but the office is in one place and usually it is a temporary 
one-story building, SO everybody gets to know everybody else. 


SALARIES OF CONTRACTOR’S TOP EXECUTIVES ON CPFF CONTRACTS NOT 
FULLY REIMBURSED ‘BY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Donnetiy. On that matter that Mr. Katz mentioned of the 
Navy reimbursing the contractor, for a particular man for say $10,000 
and then pays the man out of his own pocket $25,000, that question 
was before the committee in the hearings in the first supplemental for 
051. The committee members as I recall—I have hearings here- 
objected to that procedure, feeling that it was not really out of the 
ontractor’s pocket, but the Government was paying the excess. The 
Government was reimbursing the full $25,000 because it came out of 
the fee. 

Mr. Karz. You have undoubtedly examined our fees. They are 
as close to microscopic in my mind as they can be, yet that fee is not 
ntirely profit. It is our experience that a fee contains somewhere 
between 12 and 25 percent of nonreimbursable items as well as the 
contractor’s profit. 

Admiral Jnuury. He also has the expense of borrowing money. The 
fee is not all profit. I think that anywhere from 50 to 60 percent of 
the fee has to be spent by the contractor in connection with the job, 
30 that his profit might be as much as half of the fee. But the reason 
thev want cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts is the profit is sure. There is 
not the risk that there is in competitive jobs where he might make a 
0-percent profit, but runs the risk of a loss. 

Mr. Furco.to. You do not have any lack of people interested in 
vetting them. 

Admiral Jecitey. The prudent contractor balances up his work. — If 
he is doing $50,000,000 worth of work a year, he will plan on doing 
825,000,000 on a competitive-bid basis, or a lump-sum basis where he 
stands a chance to make a good profit and he will try to do the other 
$25 million on fee basis. Fee contracts are common in industry. The 
elephone company uses them a lot. The big manufacturing com- 
panys use them a lot. They use little different type than ours and 
they are more liberal in fee. Eight percent is a very common fee in 
private industry. 

Mr. Furco.io. In my district, it sometimes seems that one third 
f the people want to be postmasters and another third want, but 
don't get, contracts 

Mr. Parrerson. Off the record 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, with respect to this item of the Government 
m cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts reimbursing the contractors for the 
salaries of the top men, in the first supplemental hearings for 1951, at 
page 399 at the bottom, there is considerable attention given that in 
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colloquies by Congressman Sheppard with Admiral Jelley. And ¢} 
specific example was one with a cost-plus-fixed-fee. In that cag 
Admiral Jelley testified that his fee being paid to contractors starta| 
out to be 3 percent, 2% to 3 percent, as stated here, and was dow) 
at the time of this hearing, to something less than 2 percent. |; 
was developed in the testimony that one man was being reimburse; 
$25,000 by the company, the contractor. Not reimbursed but pai 
with the Navy reimbursing $12,000. At the end of the colloquy yy; 
find this: 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to believe at the moment from your conclusions tha: 
again this differential between $25,000 and $12,000 does not come out of { 
total payment for the contract? 

Admiral JELLEY. Well, it undoubtedly comes out of the fee, but it is not pa 
by the Navy in addition to the fee as a reimbursed salary. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us say, for example, that the contract is for $1,000,00 
Then your payrolls that support the operation on the island speak for themselves 
insofar as personnel is concerned, and your peak there is $12,000. When it | 
all done and over with the total profit fee that comes out of it permits the $25,00 
or the difference between $12,000 and $25,000? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In reality, so far as the taxpayer is concerned, while you an 
not paying it in One sense you are ultimately paying it out of the taxpayer 
money; to wit $25,000. 

Admiral JeLttey. We are paying it out of the fee. 

Mr. SHepparp. So what it is actually costing you there for a $12,000 man i: 
$25,000? 

Admiral JeLuEy. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparp. They are a rather expensive personnel. Do you have to pa 
that kind of money to executives to handle that type of contract? 

And I might pass over some of the statements here, but get down 
to this: 

Mr. SHepparp. How many competent engineers today are getting $25,000 4 
year, just an estimate? 

Admiral Jettey. I would say a very small percentage of them, less tha: 
percent, certainly. 

I do not know whether that helps us here in considering the matte: 
but it has had attention before. 

Admiral Jetuny. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTROL OF OVERHEAD ON SHUMAKER COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRA‘ 


Mr. DonneE.ty. On the record, with respect to Shumaker, a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract, I did not think the committee members woul: 
go into such detail in this matter of the administrative overhead 
And I don’t have here the complete file which is rather voluminous 
However, in examining it, I found for that cost-plus-fixed-fee contract 
the Navy officer in charge of construction had set up a salary scal 
for all of the white-collar workers, that is all the administratiy: 
workers, with one scale for the prime contractors, covering his to 
men, his project manager and going right down through the engineers 
timekeepers, bookkeepers, and the like, and then had set a somewhat 
lower scale for each of the subcontractors on cost plus fixed fee fo 
that operation. 

Admiral Jeutixy. I think the point there is, Mr. Donnelly, that all 
those salaries have to be approved in advance by the officer in charg: 
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of construction. That is the reason they are all spelled out. So that 
our officer in charge of construction has control over these salary rates 
at all times. 


CONTRACTORS MUST FILE SWORN PAYROLLS WITH NAVY 


Mr. DonnEtuy. On these matters of checking the payrolls on com- 
petitive bid contracts and, I take it, on negotiated contracts, the 
(Government makes progress payments as the work progresses. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is right. 

Mr. Karz. Only on contracts over $10,000. A $10,000 contract is 
generally a one-payment contract. 

Mr. Donneuiy. And each progress payment will be regulated by 
the contract provisions so that normally you get a 90-percent payment 
for, say a month’s work, with a 10-percent retention. 

But in making those progress payments the contractor must submit 
evidence to the officer in charge of construction with respect to per- 
formance during that period, must he not? 

Admiral Jetitey. I would not say submit evidence. We have a 
Navy inspector on the job and the Navy inspector actually views the 
work in the field. As far as material purchases are concerned, the 
material has to be delivered to the site. If you consider that that is 
submitting evidence, I think you have a correct view of the matter. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The evidence I had in mind is that which prevails 
in some Government construction contracts. That in order to get a 
progress payment the contractor must file sworn payrolls, and the 
Government may also be interested in receipts or vouchers for supplies 
and other materials and, in some cases, payments to his subcontractors. 


Mr. Karz. We have the first requirement but not the next two. 
The contractor must submit sworn payrolls but I don’t think that we 
require it for progress payment purposes. It is a Labor Department 
requirement for the purpose of checking the contractor’s compliance 
with the Davis-Bacon Act and similar labor procedures. 


PROGRESS PAYMENTS MADE ON BASIS OF WORK IN PLACE 


Admiral Jevuey. To carry Mr. Katz’s remarks a little further, we 
pay on the basis of material in place. In other words, if a man has 
a thousand cubic yards of concrete in a job and at the beginning of 
the job we have agreed that it is worth $40 a yard, we pay on the 
basis of what he has actually poured at $40 a vard which we agreed to in 
advanee. We do not go further into the labor and other costs of the 
concrete. In addition, if he has delivered to the site of the jobs 
$1,000 worth of reinforcing steel or $5,000 worth of lumber that we 
know will go into that job, we could pay him for that, too. But 
generally we pay for units of completed construction rather than for 
materials. If the fellow was losing money and we paid on a payroll 
basis, the first thing you know we would have overpaid him out of 
proportion to the completeness of the job. We pay according to the 
rate the job is actually being finished, not in accordance with number 
of men working on the job and so on. Those payrolls are received 
and examined for the Davis-Bacon Act as Mr. Katz stated. 

Mr. Donnetty. How periodic do the sworn payrolls come in, 
what is the period? 
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Mr. Karz. Every week, I believe. They may be a week behin 
time but they come in every week. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then vour officer in charge of construction 
the auditors for the Navy have a regular running check on the pay 
roll item and that is in turn on the number of employees, both in thy 
field (manual), and in the offices (nonmanual). 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral Jelley, on payments are we confusin: 
cost-plus-fixed-fee and lump-sum? I think we are talking abo 
cost-plus-fixed-fee 

Admiral JetLey. No, we are talking about Jump-sum. 

I would use the payrolls in this special case. If we were about 1 
negotiate a change order with that contractor, to do some more co) 
crete work, I would not go back to the agreed on price for reimburse- 
ment. I would use those payrolls together with our daily inspector's 
report to see what concrete was actually costing to pour. 

And then the change order would be computed at so much materia 
labor, overhead, bond, and so on. But I would use the payroll as 3 
check. If in my opinion it was costing too much to pour concret 
would certainly put up an argument against using that cost on th 
change order. 

Mr. Donnetty. The premise I stated was competitive which 
lump-sum and negotiated Which is lump-sum, 


GOVERNMENT PAYS A DOUBLE PROFIT WHERE THERE ARE 
SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Furcoto. Let me ask you right there—I meart to ask yo 


vesterday-—1 perhaps misunderstood but I understood someone over 


there vesterday to sav that where there are subcontracts, there ar 
usually two profits, ove to the subcontractor and one to the prim 
contractor, 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. Then I also understood that some place along th 
line vou people had recommended, and I think the committee staf! 
felt, too, that it was advisable to have as many subcontracts as pos 
sible. Do I misunderstand that? 

Mr. Karz. Instead of having one big prime contractor, we could 
set it up from the beginning as three or four or five smaller prime con 
tracts. Instead of putting the electrical work under the main con 
tract, we could put the electrical work in an independent contract 


LABOR SUPPLY HAS BEARING ON OVERTIME 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now on this question of overtime, Congressma! 
Davis mentioned at the outset of this morning hearing, with respect 
to certain types of mechanics, carpenters, plumbers, steamfitters 
bricklavers, and the like, the availability of those in a particular labor 
market will have a large bearing on the overtime that is paid thos 
men, will it not? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, in mary cases it will. 

Mr. Donnetiy. At Norfolk is there an adequate supply of mi 
chanics for the work that is going on at Norfolk? 

Admiral Jettey. I cannot make a definite statement on that. 
seems to me within the last 2 or 3 months I have heard a statement 
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‘that there is a shortage of plumbers in Norfolk. But I would rather 
not make & positive answer to that effect. 
\ir. Donnetty. I have a recollection from some of these hearings 
f which IT read, last vear’s hearings, that an attempt was made by the 
Navy to recruit particular types of mechanics, those that I me ntioned, 
all along the eastern seaboard because a lot of money is being spent in 
the Norfolk area by the Navy. 
Admiral Jettey. The Navy won't attempt to recruit as the Navy 
ii would be up to the individual contractors to go out and do their 
wh recruiting. 
Now, we would get in touch with the building-trades unions, here in 
| Were ae the international representatives as they are called, and 
“Took here, there is a lot of work down in Norfolk. If you want 
to ass the word to some of your locals where there are people out of 
work, they will have a good chance of getting a job if they go to 
Norfolk.” We might do that, but the Navy hasn’t set up any kind of 
. recruiting service or never would, | believe, for lump-sum con- 
iractors. It is up to them to get their own labor. A common way of 
ttracting labor to a locality is for a contractor, for example in Norfolk, 
to send up to New York, which is an unemployment area just now, for 
onstruction workers, and say, “We have a job down here in Norfolk 
F and we are working 50 hours a week, and our wage rate is so much,”’ 
Well, the fellow out of work in New York would have to go down there 
and live in a boarding house or cheap hotel or something like that. He 
might figure it is a lot better to go to Norfolk and work for a couple of 
weeks than be on relief and out of work in New York. 


OVERTIME SHOULD BE CONTROLLED 


Mr. Donnetiy. We have found at Sampson Navy Base turned over 
to the Air Force that these mechanics would come in, work 9 or 10 
hours Saturday and Sunday; they would come in from someplace else 
and do 2 days’ work. That is the only time they would show on the 
payroll, Saturday and Sunday. 

Admiral Jetiey. They worked somewhere else during the week? 

Mr. Parrerson. But there again vou have to distinguish whether 
rou were talking about a lump-sum contract or cost-plus-fixed-fee 
ontract; the lump sum doesn’t matter to us at all because the con- 
tractor 

Mr. DoNNELLY. Sampson was cost-plus-fixed-fee andLittle Creek, 
n the Norfolk district, also, so my illustration is comparable. Samp- 

von and some of the work at Norfolk is cost-plus-fixed-fee 

Admiral Jettey. That one small job at Little Creek 

Mr. Donnetity. When you say small job 

Admiral Jevtey. A million and a quarter. 

Mr. Donveury. Little Creek is $1,192,000 

Admiral Jettey. You may also be thinking of the negotiated 
ontract at Oceana for $7,000,000. 

[am not sure of the Army system and how they operate their cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts, but if that had been a Navy cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract at Sampson, the fact that men came in and worked 
days a workweek on premium days, would have been under the 
ontrol of the officer in charge of construction. Now, it may be that 
i his opinion that it was perfectly justified and he would authorize it 
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But as a normal thing, our officers will look with suspicion at people 
who worked on the overtime days and then didn’t show up on Monday 
morning or Tuesday morning. In an emergency they might make 
deal with some people who have regular jobs somewhere else to come 
in and work 2 days, but I think that they would weigh the cost of that 
work very carefully before they would authorize a procedure like 
that. 

Mr. Donnetty. To give us some index, Bainbridge, which shows on 
this chart as costing on a cost-plus-fixed-fee’ contract, $17,411,000, 
is within the Fifth Naval District which has headquarters at Norfolk. 

Admiral Jeuiry. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. At Bainbridge as I indicated earlier the gross 
overtime paid there for that tremendous outlay of money was less 
than $9,000. That is pretty good index that these mechanics were 
not being paid premium time at Bainbridge. 

Admiral Jettey. We did not have the same degree of urgency at 
Bainbridge. Fortunately the recruits did not come so fast that the 
officer in charge of construction was faced with having to have barracks 
ready overnight. We were able to start early enough at Bainbridge so 
that we had nearly 3 months before the first recruits came, to get the 
barracks ready. And fortunately we made it a matter of policy that 
the job was to be run without overtime. And the only overtime paid 
was for emergencies that came up during the life of the job and even 
the $7,000 is very low for the emergencies you usually run into on a job 
that lasts that long. 

Mr. Donnetty. $9,000. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, $9,000. 

Mr. Donne ty. I believe we will find as we go along that other 
services will pay as much as $2,000,000 in overtime on a $7,000,000 
contract. The Navy, as far as I have been able to see, has not done 
anything like that. 

Admiral Jettey. We might have to do it in some urgent case that 
is a matter of winning or losing the war if we don’t do it, but this 
past year our work has been such that we haven’t had to, time has not 
been of the essence in general. We have had time to draw our plans 
and specifications and take bids. We went to those cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts for rehabilitation not only to save time, but because it 
was an almost impossible task to try to specify what you were going 
to do with a 10-vear-old building that had been closed up for 5 years. 
It depended on the judgment of a superintendent, what he washed off 
and what he repainted and questions like that. It would take us a 
year to write the specifications and even then the bids would have been 
extremely variable. The cost-plus-fixed-fee contract in the last year 
has been used by the Navy as the only practical way of getting a 
rehabilitation job done, not merely because we needed the job in a 
great hurry. 

I think that the Jacksonville aircraft plant was the only one where 
it was a matter of time. I think that was the only case where it was 
put on the basis of time. 
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SUGGESTIONS BY REPUTABLE CONTRACTORS TO COMMITTEE STAFF RE~ 
GARDING CONDITIONS ON GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, we have had the staff go out in the field 
to a number of cities in all parts of the country and interview re- 
sponsible contractors and ask them to furnish the committee with 
letters wherein they would make objective comments and constructive 
suggestions on Government construction practices. We have those 
letters with all identification deleted therefrom except the date of the 
letters and the city in which the contractor is located. We have in 
advance supplied your office with these excerpts and I would like at 
this time to ask how you feel with respect to the suggestions made. 

The letters break themselves down into 10 categories of either 
comment or constructive suggestion, and in the order of mention of 
these categories, | found them as follows: First, dividing contracts 
into something in the neighborhood of $2 or $3 million instead of 
larger amounts. We find that the contractors have suggested that 
more of them would be able to bid if the contracts were in that 
amount. Do you want to comment on that? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Donnelly, I would like to make a general 
statement applicable to all the letters and then ask Mr. Katz to reply 
to the questions in detail. 


ADMIRAL JELLEY’S GENERAL COMMENTS ON CONTRACTORS’ LETTERS 


First, I would like to say for the record, that I was very much 
impressed by the thoughtfulness and siacerity shown by these letters, 
and I want to assure you that it was not necessary to delete the 
names of the contractors because in my mind it was a compliment to 
the contractor rather than something that would cause any resent- 
ment On my part. 

did notice that in a good many areas the Navy has had little 
work, so that I think we will find in the detailed comments that 
there are many that do not apply to our operations. 

Next, I would like to say that over the past 4 or 5 years, we have 
had two conferences in the Bureau of Yards and Docks with prominent 
construction contractors, with a view of discussing our contract 
operations in the past war and getting their suggestions and recom- 
mendations on what we should do differently in future emergencies 
| must confess, that we picked some of the largest and best-known 
contractors in the country and while in the second conference we 
made an attempt to get some smaller people, I think we got the views 
of large contractors on the whole. In my opinion, not knowing the 
names of the people who wrote these letters, these contractors as a 
group would be in a smaller class, contractors who are looking for 
jobs from half a million dollars to $5 million, perhaps. 

Finally, we have had very close cooperation and coordination with 
the Associated General Contrac tors, which is a national organization 
representing construction contractors. My deputy and myself have 
attended the various conventions and meetings. We have made 
speeches and participated in round-table discussions. We have been 
visited by various committees of that association on specific questions. 

Finally, [ am scheduled to address them Tuesday morning, in 
Detroit, at their annual meeting and Mr. Katz and myself are sched- 
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uled to participate in a round-table discussion on contractual opers. 
tions on Tuesday afternoon. I sincerely hope that the hearings yg», 
finished in time so we can get away for that. I would like to say 
that I have junked the prepared speech that I was going to give ani 
[ am going to speak extemporaneously on the subjects and the points 
that were brought up in these letters. I like to speak on somethings 
that I know the audience is going to be interested in and I think this 
is prima facie evidence of what the big bulk of the contractors in this 
country, those who make up the membership of this association an 
interested in. At least you have furnished me with a topic for , 
speech 


(NoTe.—Subsequent to this testimony, Admiral Jelley and Mr. Katz attenced 
the convention of the Associated General Contractors of America at Detroit 
Upon his return to Washington, Admiral Jelley furnished the following informatiy 
to the committee:) ; 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 5, 1952 
Joun J. DoNnNE.t ty, Esq. 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, Hlouse of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DONNELLY: In the course of the hearings before your subeommitt: 

I advised you that we would present to the Associated General Contractors 
(America the question of whether the liquidated damages set up on this Bureaus 
construction contracts are excessive. 

\ecordingly, the question was presented to the heavy construction contract 
division of the AGC at its annual convention in Detroit, last week, where 
Katz advised some 200 members that I was prepared to direct a substantial rediy 
tion in our seale of liquidated damages if the industry as a whole felt that t! 
established seale was not justified. 

You will no doubt be interested to learn that some eight or nine speakers fro 
widely separated sections of the country expressed the opinion that the Nav 
liquidated damages were not excessive and that thev should not be reduced 
contrary view was expressed and I gained the distinet impression that the opini: 
indicated represented the sentiment of the industry in general. 

There were indications, however, that many of the members felt that the comp! 
tion dates set up on construction contracts were too tight. While this is frequ 
due to the urgeney of military requirements, I feel that there is some justificat 
to the complaints and that we can improve our procedures in this respect \ 
cordingly, | am instructing our field activities to give immediate and careful att 
tion to the establishment of reasonable and realistie completion dates for 
Navy's construction projects 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely vours, 


Af. 
I 


\ 


J. ¥; Jeunes, 
Chief oy 12047 


Mr. Katz will take up the question in detail. 


DIVIDING LARGE CONTRACTS INTO 2 TO 3 MILLION DOLLAR CONTRAC1 


Mr. Karz. Taking up your first point, Mr. Donnelly, I think it 
less applicable to us than to the other services, because semiserious'\ 
we are poor relations financially. We do not get money enough 


run into big contracts. 

The biggest bid contract we have had was for $10,000,000 and th: 
one stands out like a mountain in our contracts. 

The other ones run around 3, 4, 5 million dollars. That gives less 
scope for splitting down a contract. Nevertheless, as | think I sa 
vesterday, we concur in the desirability of splitting down the contracts 
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wherever possible although we have serious reservations as to whetber 
it will save the Government money. 

[ do not think it will save money. But it will give the smaller 
contractor a chance to come in without forcing him to join in a joint 
venture with some other small fellows so that he can compete against 
the big company. 

[t will spread the work more, and it will give the local contractor a 
better chance because there is less chance of a fellow coming halfway 
across the country to bid on a small contract than on a larger one. 

By and large, the Bureau is sold on the principle of giving the 
small man a chance, spreading the work, and giving the local man a 
chance at the work in his community. Why it will probably not 
save money, | also pointed out vesterday. 

You take that job at Albany, Ga. One of the letters pointed out 
that we had something like 10 warehouses there. Suppose we had 
split that into three contracts. Every one of those three contractors 
would need exactly the same kind of heavy equipment for building 
warehouses. Instead of one contractor bringing in heavy equipment, 
three contractors would bring it and the mobilization costs would 
be multiplied threefold, and so forth. 

Admiral Jettey. | might say, Mr. Chairman, we have already 
decided to promulgate a definite policy. To date we have left it to 
the judgment of local officers as to how they are to adjust their con- 
tracts. We are going to make it a matter of policy that no contract 
will be above a certain figure and I tend toward something in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000. I would rather wait until after I have 
been to Detroit and discussed the problem before setting a figure that 
shall not be exceeded unless the approval of the Bureau is obtained. 

Now, that would let the local man come back to us if he had 10 
identical warehouses to build, which obviously are cheaper to have 
one man build. 

I think that the existence of such a policy in writing will bring this 
important subject to the attention of our contracting officers and they 
will be looking for ways to split contracts. 

To use the Memphis job as an example; it is obvious that two con- 
tracts could have been made without serious difficulty. 

The training building was in one location, the barracks and mess 
hall group was in another location. Looking at it in hindsight, if we 
had had a letter out saving it was the Bureau policy to try to restrict 
contracts to a maximum of $3,000,000, that job would have been cut 
automatically into two contracts. So I feel that the fact that the 
Memphis contract was put into one $6,000,000 contract instead of two 
smaller contracts, shows that our contracting officers are not giving 
this subject the attention it deserves. We will definitely promulgate 
a policy that it is the contracting officer’s prerogative to award con- 
tracts up to a certain figure. After that, he will have to come to the 
Bureau for approval. 

Mr. Furcoio. Roughly, when did you come to that decision? 
Has it been within the last week? 

Admiral JeLtLeEy. | would say that it had been since we read these 
letters. Although we did something along those lines at McAlester 
and Inyokern within the last few months, we were sort of feeling our 
way. Personally, I didn’t take the suggestions I had gotten from 





the field too seriously. I thought they were exaggerated and over. 
emphasized. 

Mr. Furcoto. It would be fair to say then you finally made up 
your mind within the last week. 

Admiral Jetiey. Those letters and practically every one of them 
brought out the same point, showed me that there is wide segment of 
the industry that wants to do that. We would like to cooperate with; 
the construction industry and if that is the way they want to work 
and it isn’t going to increase our expenses, and we will get savings 
and better competition, I will go along them them. 

Mr. Karz. I think we are not going to get savings. I think it is 
going to cost us more money, but I think it may be worth while, 
nevertheless. 

Admiral Jettey. Not over all. It might cost more money for 
Government expense but less money on contracts. 

Mr. Furco.to. You are probably going to try it and see what 
happens. 

Admiral Jettey. After 6 months, we might want to change thy 
figure from $3 million to $6 million or $1 million. 


POSSIBLE WAYS OF SPLITTING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Donnetuiy. On this same point with respect to the comments 
of individual contractors, referring to the letter identified as one, wi 
find this statement: 

Size of project—Projects should be broken down into size and parts that w 
fit plant and personnel of the greatest number of contractors in a particular 
section of the country. Thereby giving the contracting agency more competitio: 
on bids, and especially in this matter the contracting agency will have the adva 
tage of securing bids bv firms specializing in some particular part of the job sue! 
as building, plumbing, electrical, grading and paving. 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read the second comment which is in 
letter identified as No. 4, and I quote: 

Certain contracts lend themselves very well to being split up; such as, on a larg: 
building project, taking separate bids on the site work, which work would includ 
such items as exterior sewers, grading, paving, culverts, ete. The building items 
could be taken as a separate bid unit and similarly should there be any bridges, 
small bridges, flood control work on the building project, that might very advar 
tageously be let separately, because generally, contractors who follow that type of 
work are not interested in building work. 

Admiral Jevttey. I would agree with the second letter in part 
The first letter spoke of doing the plumbing and electrical work and 
building work separately. It would be an intolerable condition 
to have a building split up with one man having the contract for th: 
framework, another the shell, the third the plumbing, and the fourth 
the electrical work. It would be a terrific job for the Government 

On the second letter, I would go along with the separate contract 
for the site preparation providing it would not interfere with th 
operations of the building contractor. 

Now, in practice, what happens is that a general contractor usual!) 
gets a contract for the whole job. He has a little bit of sidewalk 
work, which he will subcontract to a fellow who does sidewalks. HE: 
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will have a small bridge, he might subcontract that to a small con- 
tractor who specializes in concrete bridges. He would subcontract 
electrical work to an electrical man, the plumbing work to a plumbing 
man. Then the general contractor is responsifié for seeing that the 
plumber is there with his piping at the time the rest of the building 
is ready for it; that the electrician is there for his work with his 
electrical material at the time the rest of the building is ready for it. 
If we tried to take on the job of scheduling at which our offlcers are 
not experienced, we could not do a good job. 

But I would like to bring to your attention the work down at 
Albany, Ga., which is a new supply depot. I suppose so far we have 
had a dozen contracts down there. We have had contracts for rail- 
road, contracts for drainage, contracts for various site work. The 
biggest contract has been the one for $10 million which was for 10 
identical warehouses. We could not split that one up in good con- 
science, but they did split up the rest of the work. In discussion 
with our local engineer officer down there, he indicated that he had 
done it deliberately to give the local contractors an opportunity to bid. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The second point that appears most frequently in 
the letters—I might say for the record that there are 26 letters each 
numbered in the upper right-hand corners. I would like to put them 
in the appendix rather than put them in the body of the record. 

Mr. Ritey. They will be printed in the appendix at page 346. 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGE PENALTIES ARE FACTOR IN BIDS 


The second point is one that was discussed yesterday, that is, 
liquidated damage penalties. As a corollary to that, there is the 
desirability of minimizing overtime wherever possible. Would you 


want to comment on those two? 

Mr. Katz. I expressed our official view, the view of Yards and 
Docks, on liquidated damages yesterday when I said that we do not 
think that liquidated damages should be done away with on construc- 
tion contracts. We think they have a certain psychological value 
and my contacts with the contractors indicate to me that they think 
the same thing. We are very much in agreement that they should 
not be excessive; we want high enough liquidated damages so that the 
contractor will know that if he lays down on the job, he is going to be 
hurt. We do not want enough so that he will have to pad his bid. 

Now again, I do not know what the ideal figure is. We have a scale 
which is based on the estimated cost of the job. But on that basis, the 
same figure applies to a soft-ball field that we build for the WAVES 
somewhere, or to an urgently needed ordnance depot which is going 
to turn out shells for Korea when it is finished. 

If the officer in charge is experienced and uses his judgment he need 
not follow the scale too closely. If he is inexperienced, he will get 
some ludicrous comparisons. I was talking to the Chief yesterday, 
und he thought that we might sound out the contractors in Detroit 
about fixing a lower maximum on liquidated damages—maybe we 
will just tell our people that in no event shall it be over $500 a day. 
Right now, a $5 million contract runs around $1,500 a day in liquidated 
damages, 
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OVERTIME NOT REQUIRED OF CONTRACTORS BY NAVY 


Mr. DonNELLY. On the overtime item, a little earlier this morning 
there was mention made on your side of the table of this matter of 
overtime in the lump-sum contracts being the concern of the con. 
tractor as distinguished from cost-plus-fixed-fee where the overtin, 
is the concern of the Navy. 

Mr. Katz. The Navy might be concerned even on a lump sun 
contract, because if we request the overtime we would have to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Donnetty. That appears in these letters, I believe. 

Now, in this letter No. 2 we find this comment: 

We urge that contracting officers continue allowing sufficient time to compley 
a job without resorting to overtime. At the present time, we feel that mos 
Government jobs are being estimated without this expensive overtime. However 
should contracting officers require any contractor working on their locatior 
resort to overtime in order to get back on schedule, we feel sure that this will star 
a chain reaction that will ultimately result in overtime being figured on all Goven 
ment work and thus inerease the final cost to the Government by a very substantia 
amount. 

Admiral JeLLey. Just one moment; we cannot do that. Lf we wan 
him to advance his schedule to do the job a month earlier than specified 
and he comes to us and says, I can do it if we pay overtime but it wi 
cost you so much—we can pay in that case. I never remember of it: 
happening but it is possible. But we cannot go to a contractor and 
say, you are behind schedule; you have to work men this week end 

Mr. Karz. I think maybe what the fellow means is that if we se 
too tight a completion date, he has to figure on doing overtime and in- 
clude it in his bid. If we set a 3-month completion date when the jo 
ought to run 5 months, the contractor figuring a bid knows he mus 
do a certain amount of overtime and includes that in his bid. 

Admiral Jetuey. 1 want to remind you that in the 1952 Pub) 
Works Appropriation Act there was a provision inserted, I beli 
after the conference, that we could not spend money for expediting 
jobs unless we had the Secretary’s prior approval. In our opini 
‘this prevents us from paying overtime to speed up a job. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. The next comment is particularly relevant to t! 
comments that you have just made here. This is letter No 
It is from a contractor at St. Louis, Mo., dated November 1, | 
He Says: 

In the past we have done considerable construction for all departments 
Armed Forces, but for the past several years we have had very little interest 
any Government work occurring in this area. The principal reason for ou: 
interest is that we have had a sufficient volume of other business to keep 
cupied, and since we would rather have private business than Government | 
ness, we have made no attempt to obtain Government work. In addition 1 
fact that we have been otherwise busy, there is another principal reason why 
now find Government work less desirable than private, and that is most frequ 
time limits are stipulated in the specifications and contracts for the complet 
of the work. It has been our experience that these time limits are most gene! 
difficult to meet. 

The specifications usually provide that failure on the part of the contractor 
complete the work within the time as specified results in penalty being asses* 
against him, and the right is reserved to the Government under the specificat 
to compel the contractor to work his forees in shifts, Saturdavs, Sunday 
overtime if necessary, to complete the work within the specified time 
condition is full of risks to the contractor and invariably must provide a‘‘cu 
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in his bid to compensate him for any demands made on him by the Govern- 
ment in enforcing such conditions. 

Mr. Karz. I have never seen a Navy specification that had that 
provision in it. Have you, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I do not know of any Government contract 
form that would have it in. 

Admiral Jevuey. I would say offhand that that fellow is one 
reason I want liquidated damages in the contract. He just does not 
sound like he is a person who will try to get out and meet a deadline 
He wants to do it at his convenience, not ours. 

Mr. Parrerson. It might be well to have the record show that 
all Government agencies use Standard Form 23. I will modify that 
to the extent that ours has a I'ttle different material and a little 
different form—but it is basieall, (iat contract form as approved by 
the General Services Administration. It used to be approved by the 
Treasury Department. 

Admiral Jevury. | think the contractor is misinformed. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is about 12 or 14 pages. Through the vears, 
[ think any construction contracter in the United States who has been 
in business any length of time is thoroughly familiar with that form 
of contract and its operation. 

Admiral Jeiuey. I feel that the man is misinformed. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Our information is that in military construction 
contracts this provision does occur in the specifications. Would you 
like to supply a standard form Navy contract for the record to be 
put in the appendix and then we will get one from the other services? 

Mr. Karz. Yes, sir. 

(NoteE.—The standard form Navy contract is printed in the appendix at 
p. 328.) 

Mr. Parrerson. We can compel him to work overtime, that 
correct, but we have to pay for it. We cannot compel him to do i 
at his own expense even if he is behind schedule. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is the point he is making. 

Admiral Jetitey. He has to put a cushion in ‘his bid. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I thought he was making the point that it is poor 
business in the long run because you can areal him to do it and 
make him put a cushion in it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Just like a change order where we order extra 
work or extra employment. The contract itself provides that he 
must be reimbursed for that. 

Admiral Jetuny. We cannot compel him to go to overtime just 
to get him back on schedule. 


CONTRACTOR'S PREFERENCE FOR NONGOVERNMENT WORK 


Mr. Furco.io. Before you pass on to another letter, I think it is 
teresting to point out in the record that while the general opinion 
of the public seems to be that the best contracts available are Govern- 
ment contracts, that that is the best sort of work and you can loaf 
on the job and make all kinds of money, here is at least one contractor 
who says very plainly he prefers a private contract. I assume the 
indication is that he can either make more money on a private con- 
ract or perhaps does not have to work as hard or just is fed up with 





Government regulations, but it is an imteresting letter from that 
point of view. 

Admiral Jetuny. There is a lot of paper work. He has to furnis) 
a certified payroll that goes to the Department of Labor. A lot of 
rugged individualists object to the Department of Labor getting into 
their affairs. On a Government contract, he is bound by the Davis. 
Bacon Act, and maybe the Walsh-Healey Act will apply. Well, , 
lot of rugged individualists say it is none of the Government’s business 
how we do our work and we will not take any Government contracts 
That may be what is in the back of his mind. 

Mr. Furcoio. You are going to provide one of those standard 
contract forms. 

Mr. Parrerson. We will have one for the record this afternoon. 

(Nore.—It is printed in the appendix.) 

Mr. Karz. He may be a fellow who has never succeeded in getting 
a Government contract and is tired of spending his money. 


PEAKING OF CONTRACT AWARDS 


Mr. Donnetuy. Now the point that occurs with the next amount 
of frequency in these letters is the peaking of contracts; that is, the 
concentration of obligating funds and awarding contracts in the 
months of May and June. Let me read this, as it will give us a back- 
ground for discussion. It is a letter from Atlanta, dated November 
14, letter No. 2, and states: 


A tentative schedule showing approximate dates on which various jobs will b 
ready for bids, covering a period of from 3 to 6 months, would be helpful i: 
enabling contractors to schedule their bidding operations and thus be able to bid 
on jobs they are best qualified to perform. If this preliminary scheduling indicates 


a conflict of too many jobs of the same size and type being bid on approximately 
the same date, interested contractors could call the contracting officer and possibl) 
arrange for this schedule to be modified so as to permit them to bid on more of 
the jobs, thus insuring the Government better competition and the contractors 
a chance at a larger volume of the work they are best qualified to construct. 

Mr. Karz. 1 think Admiral Jelley covered that in detail both in 
answer to that specific question and in answer to various questions 
from the committee. He pointed out that we could do that within 
limits, but that the way we get our money and other factors prevents 
us from doing it in all cases. 

Admiral JeLtLey. We are actus ( 1@ present pro- 
Admiral JetLey. We are actually doing that in the present | 
cedure of clearing our bidding dates with other Government depart- 
ments. It is not published, however, and in addition, it would be 
impractical for us to do it as much as 3 months and 6 months in 
advance. But in effect, we are making an honest attempt to try to 

space out our bidding dates. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 


Mr. Donne.iy. With respect to the area around Dallas, Tex., we 
have two separate comments along that same line that may indicate 
that Dallas has been an exception—three of them here. 

We have one dated November 15, 1951, and identified as No. 3 
It states in part: 

There has been intense competition and a large number of bidders on all G 
ernment work in this area in recent months. The method outlined above, th: 
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fore, creates an obvious economic vacuum and is detrimental to the best interests 
of the construction industry. Since this economic loss must be made up by 
someone, it is obviously ultimately passed along to the owner, and the Govern- 
ment is the principal owner at this time since private work is ’sharply curtailed. 

Now we turn to another one from Dallas. 

Admiral Jetiry. I would like to point out that the only activity 
we have in that area is the Reserve naval air station at Dallas. The 
amount of work in the past year at Dallas was minor. We had one 
jet fuel storage job that ran to a few hundred thousand dollars and a 
number of maintenance type contracts. 

Mr. DonNELLY. Just to complete the record on this point, there 
js a short quotation from letter identified as No. 18, from Dallas, 
as follows: 

In June 1951, there was considerable peaking of blueprints received for bid- 
ling. The average construction company did not have sufficient manpower to 
handle the great quantities of proposed work. Since the last peaking period 
the proposed work has been released more systematically. 

Mr. Furco.o. Might I ask, without identifying the people, whether 
or not those three letters are from larger concerns, or is that from the 
run-of-the-mill concern? If you do not have it here, we can put it 
in the record later. 

Mr. Donne tty. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Donnetty. Here is another one from the same area. This is 
Fort Worth, November 7, 1951, identified as letter 19, and stating: 

There bave been times, particularly just prior to the close of the Government 
fiscal year on June 30, when invitations and proposals would be issued in such 
numbers that it was impossible for me to inspect and place bids on all work in 
which I was interested in bidding; however, it is my understanding that the cause 
of the peaking of the letting of the contracts, as above mentioned, has been cor- 
rected and that the taking of bids can and will be done by spacing of contracts 
over a longer period of time. This I think would be to the advantage of the 
Government as well as to the contractors, and would permit more competition 
on various projects. 


| just add that to complete the record on that point. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SOMETIMES INCOMPLETE AND NUMEROUS 
ADDENDA ISSUED PRIOR TO BID OPENING 


The next point that occurs in descending order of frequency is this 
one, that the plans and specifications which are sent out with the 
invitations to bid are not sufficiently detailed or complete and that 
there are addenda issued between the time that bids are first invited 
and the bid opening date, for example. 

Mr. Karz. I do not think they are talking about us. That seems 
to hit at the type of Army or Air Force contract mentioned yesterday 
where they turned out skeleton specifications. The plans and specifi- 
ations that we issue for bidding are complete and in detail. 

Now, every once in a while a contractor will come up prior to bid 
opening and ask us how do we interpret such and such section? If 
our officer finds that it is ambiguous, he issues an addendum to 
correct or clarify that section. 

Now, when they say that many. addenda are issued, I have seen 
a lot of contracts and I would say that the average is twoJor three 
addenda to the contract. 





Very frequently, the addendum is merely one which postpones the 
bid opening date. Contractors have come in and said, we want 
more time on this and we issue an addendum postponing it for a week 
or 2 weeks. That does not complicate the picture. Sometimes, o 
friends over in the Labor Department do not get the Davis-Baco: 
rates tO us as soon as we want and we issue an addendum to includ: 
those in the specifications. But addenda actually changing what tli 
man is bidding on do not run more than two or three to the fairly big 
contract, and they are always caused by somebody who has discovere: 
that something in there is incorrect or is not as clear as we thought 
was When it was written. 
Admiral Jetiey. I would like to add another source of addenda 
When the plans and specifications are issued in a hurry, and the job 
is urgent, in a number of cases the specifications and the plans ar 
prepared by the architect-engineer and sent out immediately. Ther 
the officer in charge of construction has his own people review them 
Well, in review he may come across a dozen or 15 items that he does 
not agree with. He would then issue addenda covering those items 
after his review. That happens once in a while, too. The Bureau 
reviews architect-engineer specifications and if we pick up something 
on spotchecking that we know from past experience is not good, wi 
will direct the officer in charge to put out an addendum. But on th agenc 
whole, I think our reputation is second to none for getting out good nave 
complete, detailed plans and specifications. I have heard, over th: — 
years, many contractors make that comment. aa 
Mr. Porsnury. May I state that we have a byword that it is bette: Tt 
to be wrong but definite rather than to be entirely correct but indefinits MM 


to provide a firm basis for bidding. ’ 
cont 
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Admiral Jetiey. I agree that our specifications are long. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Apparently, then, the comment on this point is 
directed at the other services. 

An illustrative letter is that identified as No. 17, Dallas, agai 
This is dated November 5, 1951: 


OVE 
The bid date for the one job we recently bid (for the Corps of Engineers, U. 5 
Army) was postponed three times for revisions to the plans and specifications 
When the final revised plans were received we found that major alterations h: \l 
been made, reducing the size of some of the buildings to a great extent, and we va 
should think the agencies concerned should have knowledge of just exactly hoy m tl 
much floor space was required before the plans are prepared and distributed | peel 
contractors for preparation of bids. M 
Also on this particular project complete information concerning the depth of r 

the foundation footings was not shown on the plans, and to protect himself, tl. nat 
low bidder qualified his bid to the extent that his bid was based on a maximun Chen 
depth of 4 feet 0 inches. The plans provided for a minimum depth of 4 feet the e 
0 inches, but gave no indication as to the exact elevation of the bottom of 1! forth 
footings. As a result of this qualification, brought about by incomplete plan- 
to our knowledge no award of the contract for this project has as yet been mad 
although bids were received on October 16, 1951. Plans for this project wer 
first distributed to the interested bidders on or about September 1, and the first 
date for receiving bids was set for September 18, 1951. To date, some 48 day> 
later, no contract to our knowledge has been awarded. Due to the rapid chang Mi 
in labor conditions and prices of materials, such extended delay could material! aida’ 
affect the contractor’s estimated cost of the project, and in anticipating suc! nin 
delays the bidders must necessarily protect themselves by making an allowance respe 
in dollars and cents to offset any such probable cost to them. vou ¢ 
priati 
order 
avails 


speer 


I put that in to complete this phase. 
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NEGOTIATED CONTRACT SHOULD BE USED LESS 


Mr. Donne.iy. The next point here is the contractor’s desire that 
the Government get away from negotiated contracts, that is, where 
the contract is negotiated with a limited list of contractors, and use 
ihe competitive contract more frequently. 

Admiral Jettey. Does he mean limited list or single contractor? 
| think the limited list is a valuable thing to have in your pocket 
when the right time comes along to use it. 

Mr. Donneuuy. Here is a letter from Atlanta, Ga, letter No. 2 
November 14, 1951. This contractor suggests: 

Elimination of so-called negotiated contracts where plans and specifications ar 
omplete, bids are received and opened in private, and then the low bidders ar 
alled in and the job discussed. We, and most of the general contractors prefer 
o have the bids opened in public and if the bid is within the allowable amount 
where the contracting officer can make an immediate award, the low bidder b 

notified at that time. 

Admiral Jetiey. He is not talking about us. 

Mr. Donnetuy. In a letter from Zoston, Alass., identified 
No. 11, dated November 6, 1951, saying: 

We find little fault in the methods used by the Government procurement 
agencies in the awarding of construction contracts, though some of our members 
ave felt that all jobs should be opened to competitive bidding. Payments for 
work performed by general contractors have not been made as speedy as some 
four members would like to have them be made. 

Those are the two comments that we have in the letters on that 
point 

Mr. Karz. We indicated yesterday that less than 2 percent of ou: 
contracts were negotiated and that, in the second half of the vear 
the percentage went down. I think we can also sav, without com- 
mitting ourselves to a figure, that unless conditions change we will 
probably go below that percentage next vear. 


OVERNMENT SHOULD NOT ASK CONTRACTORS TO PREPARE PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next point is an objection to a requirement 
nm the part of the Government that contractors prepare plans and 
specifications where the Government has already done so. 

Mr. Karz. A very sound objection, it seems to me. We require 
that Only when we are purchasing a nonstandard type of equipment 
(hen, we issue a performance specification to indicate what we want 
the equipment to produce, what output we want it to meet, and so 
forth. And we ask the bidders to submit the detailed plans and 
specifications. But we don’t do it on construction contracts. 


BIDDING ALTERNATES SHOULD BE KEPT DOWN 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next comment is a suggestion that the services 
minimize alternates in bidding. Yesterday, we had a discussion with 
respect to the desirability of alternatives or alternates in bidding where 
vou did not know whether the money you had available from appro- 
priations would do the job. So you had to deduct the alternates in 
order to make the award, and then add them when more money was 
available. 
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Admiral JeLtury. I do not want to imply that that is desirable. |; 
is often done. Personally, I think it reflects a weakness or lack of 
confidence, at least, on the part of the engineer and designer that he 
cannot design his structure within the allowable money. When | see 
five, six, or seven alternates taking something out, I get a bad impres- 
sion; so | would not say alternates are desirable. The ideal situation 
is to have one item and the low bidder on that item gets it. Then 
you do not have a lot of alternates that you can fool around with. 

Mr. Karz. As a matter of fact, we have a letter in preparation right 
now which Mr. Potbury drafted telling the field that we do not want 
alternates if they can avoid it. I do not know how soon that is likely 
to go out to the field, but it is a problem that we are aware of. 

Mr. Parrerson. You might read the words of that particular letter 
to distinguish between alternates, which are to my mind a different 
type of construction, and what we call deductive bid items which are 
really not alternates at all—it builds the same building but leaves off 
one wing, just in case we do not have enough money. They are really 
two different things; there are alternate and deductive bid items. One 
of them may be talking about deductive bid items and not alternates. 
We have very few alternates; you do not see that very often in our 
bids. Our bid items are deductive items to reduce the price so we can 
build within our money. 

Admiral JeLtuny. Sometimes they are additive, too. 

Mr. Parrprson. Or additive, too; but somewhat different than a 
real alternate. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Now, we have a letter from Boston, Mass. as No 
22 dated November 1, 1951. It says: 

8. Requirement of alternates 

There is a growing tendency to require a larger and larger number of alternates 
to be submitted with the bids. An undue number of alternates tends to confust 
the bidder and does not establish in his mind the basis on which the awards would 
be made, 

Admiral JELLEY. Quite true. 

Mr. DonneE.ty. On this matter of deductive bid items or additive 
bid items, we examined that in the Memphis situation and we got a 
copy of the Navy’s abstract of bids which has apparently been put in 
the record as I do not have it here. We had some difficulty on the 
committee staff in ascertaining whether these items which are identi- 
fied across the top, item 1 through item 13, were alternates or additiv: 
items or deductive bid items. We could not tell from the abstract of 
bid itself. Can a contractor tell? 

Mr. Karz. The specification tells him. 

Admiral JeLuey. It takes time and it is a lot of trouble. 


UNREALISTIC PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATE ON MEMPHIS JOB 


Mr. Donnetty. Another thing that disturbs us is this Memphis job. 
A number of alternates, the Admiral stated, indicate lack of reality in 
the matter of cost estimate. Here in Memphis we have the architect 
started on the 27th day of January 1951 to draw complete plans and 
specifications. He had ample time to do the job. 

Admiral Jettey. That was a rush job for that type of work. It 
took a big man with a big outfit and he did a good job in getting them 
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out in time. I would say that normally you would expect him to have 
it in 90 days. 

Mr. GLENN. You see from the size of the plans that it was a lot 
of drawings. 

Admiral Jettey. He did a fine job of getting them out in time and 
we picked a big man who had a big office, a two or three hundred-man 
office, who could put a lot of people on it and could get it out in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Donnetxy. He did a complete job in getting out the specifica- 
tions? The preliminary cost estimate is, in round figures, $4 million. 
That is considerably less than the $6% million that the job is costing, 
and the bids were received between May 15 and June 15 which was 
shortly after, within a month or two after he had made this estimate. 

Admiral Jettey. I would say that he went way off; no one can 
estimate these things exactly, but 1 would expect our architect’s esti- 
mates to run within 10 percent of the average of the bids. 

Mr. Furco.o. It seems to me that at this point in the record we 
might have them later on submit whatever the explanation might be 
that the Navy has come to with reference to why there was this 
discrepancy. 

Admiral Je.tey. We will comment on this $2 million difference. 

I think it would be fair to the architect to give him a chance to 
explain himself. 

Mr. Furcovo. In addition to that, I think this record should show 
more than that simply both sides of the table feel that there is some- 
thing to be commented on. There should be some explanation. 
The Navy should officially state its stand on this matter. I think 
we should put it in at that point in the record. 

Admiral JeELLEY. Suppose I send him a telegram and see if he will 
send me a statement as to why his estimate was off. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do I understand that the representative of the 
architect is right now at Memphis with Commander Stelger? 

Admiral JeLtey. We asked him to furnish the job captain and the 
specification writer, the chief specification writer; whether the job 
captain had the estimates prepared, I do not know. It might be well 
if Commander Stelger stayed over. 

Mr. Furcoxro. I do not know what the others want but for myself 
I want to have that show more than simply what the contractor says. 
[ would also like to have the record show that the Navy, itself, checked 
into it and that they feel that what the contractor says is reasonable, 
or is unreasonable. 

Mr. Donnetty. I agree with you, it is more than just the con- 
tractor because on the job at the present time are the representatives 
of the architect, the contractor himself, and the Navy represented by 
Commander Stelger. 

Mr. Furco.io. In other words, actually we really in the long run 
have to hold the Navy responsible. I assume that is you, of course. 
Now you have to get after whoever you do get after and I think at 
this point in the record there should be some official explanation 
forthcoming from that side of the table which will perhaps include 
what the architect and the contractor or someone else has said. 

Admiral Jettey. We will submit that. 

(The Navy’s explanation is printed above at p. 73.) 
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Mr. Donnxe.tiy. Now, is there anything further you want to say 
on the letters? I do not want to spend more time on them than js 
warranted. I think I have covered them in general. 

Admiral Jetuey. | think you have covered the main points. 


Runway Work at Norrotk Navau AIR STATION 


Mr. Donne.iy. The next item for the hearings is consideration of 
contract No. NOy 27129 for the naval air station at Norfolk, Va, 
The committee staff has prepared a summary of the contracting 
features of this project. 

(The summary is as follows:) 


NavAL AIR STATION, NORFOLK, Va., Conrract NOy-27129 


his contract comprised the grading, stabilization, paving, draining, lighting 
topsoiling, marking, and seeding for the extension to the airport pavements 

Date of design authorization by using service: January 6, 1951. 

Date advertised for bids: April 10, 1951. 

Date plans and specifications available: April 19, 1951. 

Date of bid opening: May 3, 1951. 

Bid range (four bids received; plans and specifications were made availab| 
to seven contractors, but the job was not generally advertised) $5,252,560 
$6,575,901; $6,999,836; $7,595,400 

Notice of contract award: June 15, 1951. . 

Contract awarded: June 21, 1951 

Contract amount (low bid reduced to this figure in that Government agt 
to furnish some of the material), $4,804,210.55. 

Construction time: (1) 159 days, phase I, runway to be opened to traffi 
2) 205 davs, completion of all work. 

Penalty: $750 per day. 

Change orders (estimated cost of previously authorized and anticipated 
change orders as of August 28, 1951): $917,691. 

\ representative of the Fifth Naval District ¢isecussed with the staff the chang 
orders as of August 28, 1951, which reflected the following analysis: 
a) Changes in design by using agency $287, 50 
6) Omissions from original cortract and errcrs 8Y, 69 
Unforeseen foundation conditions 530, 0 
excavation over-Tun 10, 45 


Total 917, | 


Some of the omissions and errors, according to the naval representative 
attributed to an inadequate field survey by the architect-engineer and ot 
to the Navy. This representative was cf the opinion that these omissions 
errors could have been avoided had more time been available for checking the plan: 
and specifications. He further informed the Staff: “It is anticipated that a 
tional changes may be necessary as the work progresses.” 

Records show that bids were requested on April 10, 1951, but the plar 
specifications were not available until April 19,1951. In them the Navy requi 
expeditious construction and required early completion dates. Bids were ope 
on May 3, 1951. The notice of contract award was given on June 15, 1951 
lelay of 6 weeks. By way of explanation, the Navy stated that this time 
consumed in the “apportionment of additional funds to finance the projects.”’ 

The 43-day lapse between bid epening and notice ef contract award | 
to be damaging since it extended the work beyond the construction season 
winter weather. This became evident to the Navy as early as August 25 wher 
resident officer in charge of construction concluded that the completion dat 
required by the contract could not be met, and that the most optimistic com 
tion date would be January 19, 1952, a delay of 53 days. (It should be n 
that the contractor bv letter of Aucust 10, 1951, had requested a tine exten: 

Still more serious is this office.’s report that the Bureau cf Aer -nauties 
advised that lightine fixtures would not be availabie, in all likelihood, 
February 1952, notwithstanding the alleced urgency of the project 
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In summary, this project illustrates deficient planning and execution of werk 
for which Congress was urged to appropriate money in the Second Supplemental 
\ppropriations Act, 1951. 

Admiral Jettey. This was one of the negotiated contracts, by the 
way. It is included in the list of negotiated contracts. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, Admiral, and we see that it is a negotiated 
lump-sum contract. You did receive, under the heading of bid range, 
four bids and the plans and specifications were made available to seven 
contractors. So that you had a fairly wide range of contractors who 
might have submitted bids. You had a range of bidding from $5}, 
million to $7', million. Now, the item that we are particularly inter- 
ested in is the construction time, 159 days for phase 1 and 205 days for 
the completion of all the work with liquidated damage penalty of $750 
a day. And we find at the top of page 2 of this summary that the 
ising agency or sponsoring bureau which I take to be BuAer, is that 
neht? 

Admiral Jetyey. | do not know whether it would be BuAer or the 
commander of the naval air base. They were working with the com- 
mander, naval air base. 

Mr. Guenn. The Bureau of Aeronautics is the bureau having man- 
agement control of the air station, but the funds are public works funds 
which the Bureau of Yards and Docks controls. 

Admiral Jentey. We are the sponsoring bureau. 

Mr. Donnetuy. I used that term because I thought that was Navy 
parlance, sponsoring bureau. 

Admiral Jetty. Where is it? 

Mr. DonNELLY. It is ‘using agency.” | thought that should mors 
properly be identified as the sponsoring bureau. 

Mr. Guenn. They have management control of the air station. 

Admiral Jetury. | would say that is BuAer. But if the aviators 
down there, the commander of naval air station or the air base people 
in the fifth district, which is a general command or DCNO Air, said 
we want it this way or that way, I would call that a change by the 
“using agency.” 

Mr. DonNetiy. In this case there was a change required by the 
ising agency. It amounted to $287,500. Then we look at the second 
paragraph on that page which reads: 

Some of the omissions and errors, according to naval representatir 
attributed to an inadequate field survey by the architect-engineer and ers to 
e Navy. This representative was of the opinion that these omissions and errors 
uuld have been avoided had more time been available for checking the plans and 
specifications. He further informed the Staff: ie is anticipated that additional 
hanges may be necessary as the work progresse 

It has not been the purpose of our sti aff investigators to put any 
officer on the spot or anything of that sort. We do not identify him. 
But these statements were made by whoever the naval representative 
was. And then we find the bids requested on April 10 but plans and 
specifications not available until 9 days after bids were requested. 
ls that unusual, Admiral? 

Admiral JeLLey. It would not be unusual on this type of negotiation 
where you were dealing with a limited list of bidders. You would get 
* touch with them by this means to find out if they were interested. 

think it would not be in our ordinary type of advertised competitive 
side we do not send out the advertisements 
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DELAY IN AWARDING NORFOLK CONTRACT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Apparently there was some urgency in time oy 
this job as indicated by inadequate time to check the plans and spec. 
fications; yet we find a lapse of time between the bid opening, May 3 
and the notice of contract award, June 15, approximately 6 weeks, 
The Navy’s explanation was that this time was consumed in the 
apportionment of additional funds to finance the project. Would yoy 
care to comment on that? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Glenn is more familiar with the details 
Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. GuenN. That is one of the reasons. We had this contract 
it was to be financed, I think, out of the general appropriation (Publi 
Law 759, 8ist Cong.) or the first supplemental money (Public Lay 
843, 81st Cong). We had the lump sum of $5 million for four loca- 
tions, I believe it was. We did not have enough money available t 
do the job, after we studied it. Then in the second supplementa! 
(Public Law 911, 81st Cong.) we got some more money. So, it did 

require some scratching around to find out how we were going to get 

the money because reaily we were running very close to ‘the amount 
of money we had available and it was a question of whether we wanted 
to take the chance on going ahead. 

Admiral Jettry. Wasn’t there also delay in the Bureau of th 
Budget approving the apportionment? 

Mr. Guenn. I think there was. I would not say for sure. 

Admiral Jetuey. As I recall, the whole aviation program wa: 
delayed until the Bureau of the Budget could study the question 
further. It fairly appears that the Navy should have seen that funds 
were available before requesting proposals for contractors and cer- 
tainly before opening the bids. I think that the apportionment 
process took longer than we had expected which was the reason, at 
least a partial reason, for that. 

Mr. DonneELLY. Apparently the delay, this particular delay, was 
critical in that it threw the whole operation into the winter season, 
and we have a memorandum of the resident officer in charge of con- 
struction on that point. 

Admiral Je.tey. There was another point Mr. Katz reminds me of, 
whether it actually tended to delay the award of the contract, I do 
not know, or whether the apportionment was the prime reason for 
the delay, but the contractor claimed, and I think he was right, that 
he had made an error in his bid. 

Mr. Karz. He was a million and a quarter dollars below the next 
bidder. 

Admiral Je.ury. The amount of his error was in the neighborhooi 
of half a million dollars. He came around and did some questioning 
and finally, after hearing all the possibilities, the contractor decided 
to go ahead with the award rather than forfeiting his bond. Whethe: 
that actually delayed the award I do not know, but do not think it 
delayed it too much. I think the apportionment was probably th: 
prime reason. As Mr. Donnelly has showed, every now and 
you get a job that is a lemon. 
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COMPLICATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE AT NORFOLK 


Mr. Donne.tiy. Now we have a memorandum dated August 28, 
1951 from the resident officer in charge of construction to the officer 
in charge of construction. In the first paragraph he says: 

A study made August 25, 1951, to determine the financial and fisca] status of 
subject project indicates that target dates for completion cannot be met. 

Then he gets into details with respect to the difficulties. 

On the second page in paragraph 9, he says: 
| Delay now will also result in advancing the paving schedule into winter with 

the resultant delays inherent to winter construction in this area. 

Then on the same page, lower down, paragraph 11, states: 


Field lighting during the month of August has developed into a major problem, 
particularly with respect to an informal report from the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks to the effect that the Bureau of Aeronautics may not supply lighting 
fixtures until February 1952. 

And then we turn over to page 3, the last page, and we find at the 
top in paragraph 13: 

If, however, lighting equipment, cable, and fixtures will not be available until 
February 1952 this officer believes that immediate steps must be taken to revise 
poth the timetable and the scope of the present construction schedule and possi- 
bly the scope of the existing contract because lack of lighting materials will prob- 
ably require localizing work to the east-west runway and taxiway until that strip 
is made operational. 

It is clear that difficulties were being encountered there, but the 
thing I would like to ask you about is the availability of the lighting 
materials. When the Navy started out to build this particular job 
and specified a set of time schedules and completion date, obviously 
someone must have checked with the Bureau of Aeronautics or 
someone who was responsible for the lighting fixtures and facilities to 
ascertain their availability. 

Admiral Jevuny. I understand that the lighting fixtures were 
ordered through the supply depot at Mechanicsburg and the supply 
depot at Clearfield, Utah, in November, on November 5, and were 
actually shipped on November 21. To me that indicates that they 
were in stock. You cannot get those from the manufacturer so 
quickly, and besides, they would not put in an order to one of the 
supply depots if they were to be purchased. So I think that there 
must have been misconception at the time, or misinformation with 
the February 1952 date. I notice this is dated August 28; however, 
BuAer did not actually order shipping until November 5. The 
lighting fixtures actually arrived about December 1. Whether it 
was because the local people said we do not need them until December 
or not, I do not know but it appears to me that this was supplied 
from stock. 

Mr. Guenn. They are out of stock. However, I think I made a 
note there; we did waive one item. We advised that transformers 
were not available but they could splice the cables in lieu of using 
connectors. That gave them an out, just to help them. 

Mr. Donne tty. I think it would be helpful to print in the record 
at this point the memorandum regarding Norfolk which is dated 
August 28, 1951. 

Mr. Furcoto. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum is as follows:) 
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OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
Pusiic Works Orricr, Firra Nava District, 
Norfolk, Va., August 28, 1951 
From: Resident officer in charge of construction. 
To: Officer in charge of construction, Fifth Naval District. 
Subject: Contract NOy—27129, extension of east-west runway, NAS, Norfolk, Va 

1. Astudy made August 25, 1951, to determine the financial and physical stat); 
of subject project indicates that target dates for completion cannot be met. 

2. The principal phases of the work controlling physical completion includ 
excavation, placing of sand drain blanket, driving sand piles, placing surcharg, undt 
paving, and lighting. duct 

3. To date excavation is 100 percent completed, including a 50 percent over. 13 
run, and the contractor is now concentrating his resources on the hauling and unti 
placing of fill for the sand drain blanket in a determined effort to keep ahead of thy revis 
sand-pile operation. and 

4, Use of six sand-pile rigs on a 20-hour-per-day basis, producing at the rate oj will 
20,000 lineal feet of vertical drains per day, requires that all material hauled jy 
be used as sand blanket, thus penalizing surcharge work. 

5. To date 508,000 lineal feet of sand drains of the 694,000 lineal feet authorized until 
in the contract have been driven. Completion of this phase of the work, however closi 
requires at least an additional 110,000 lineal feet for which funds have not. bee long: 
authorized. 

6. The present limiting physical factor is the item of work described as sand 
borrow, which item was set up to cover the sand drain blanket, surcharge, and 
stabilized base requirements estimated in the contract to be 541,000 eubie vards 
Now 514,000 ciubie yards have been placed; however, due to extraordinary that 
stable soil conditions encountered, necessitating stabilization of additional areas acco 
and wider areas in the runway and taxiway locations, approximately 200,000 favo! 
cubic yards more sand at a cost of about $425,000 will be required. mate 
Sand borrow has been a bottle neck on this project since its inception di 


wem 


~ 
(. 


to the difficulty of locating sources of satisfactory material near the site of th: 
work; further aggravated by the loss of 2 weeks at the start of the contract during 
which time the contractor did not choose to take advantage of material at Fort 
Story, made available by the Navy, while searching for pits more favora)| 


located. 
8. Despite a slow start the contractor has increased his production of 3.000 


cubic yards of sand placed on the job per day to an average of 12,000 cubie yard 
per 20-hour day which is about maximum considering traffic and loading limita 
tions. This creditable performance, however, falls short of job requirement: 
because so much material is required to keep the sand-drain blanket ahead of 
sand-pile rigs that the surcharge work is being delaved. The contractor’s operatio 
is expedient now, but the time lag involved, which can never.be made up, due 1 
the required 90-day settlement period, will result in future delay, particularly 
respect to paving operations. 

9. Bituminous paving work is proceeding on a limited basis, restricted, si 
August 7, 1951, to placement of a partial leveling course on the existing coneret: 
Work on the balance of the leveling course, which is to be asphaltic concrete rathe: on t 
than sand asphalt, cannot be initiated until approved by higher authority.  { 


\ 


cont 


we uo 
tinued delay will delay final completion of phase I, consisting of partial completior aa 
of the east-west runway, and phase II, completion of the remainder of the contract 
Delay now will also result in advancing the paving schedule into winter with th: D 
resultant delays inherent to winter construction in this area. Although the am A 
of asphaltic concrete required by the change of specifications has not yet bei Fift 
determined due to the difficulty of measuring the irregular sections on the exist had 
pad, and the transitions therefor, it is believed that at least 100,000 tons at a \ : 
of about $185,000 will be involved. tim 
10. Portland cement concrete pavement work is proceeding on the West tay und 
way but is held up on the west end of the runway by failure of the contractor that 
place surcharge promptly, and somewhat by the presence of a duct line cross T 
the runway area. The architect-engineer has been requested to recomn 
whether the duct should be left in place or relocated. The problem has been unde: due 
study for 8 weeks and a decision is expected 3 weeks from now. The time co past 
sumed in arriving at a decision has been caused by surcharge not being promp! Bur 
placed as requested by the officer in charge of construction so that settlemen' test: 
readings could be made and evaluated by the engineer. Generally this paver onal 


feu 
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item is dependent upon the phases of work outlined above but will be more 
susceptible to winter weather hazards than the others. 

11. Field lighting during the month of August has developed into a major 
problem, particularly with respect to an informal report from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to the effect that the Bureau of Aeronautics may not supply 
lighting fixtures until February 1952. 

12. The engineer is now processing contract drawings for runway and taxiway 
lighting, the cost of which work, due to revisions, will be increased by $65,000 
to $75,000. The drawings are expected next week. In the meantime to avoid 
undue delay the contractor has been authorized to continue on substructure and 
juect work, based on the revised drawings, up to contract limitations. 

13. If, however, lighting equipment, cable, and fixtures will not be available 
intil February 1952 this officer believes that immediate steps must be taken to 
revise both the timetable and. the scope of the present construction schedule 
and possibly the scope of the existing contract because lack of lighting materials 
will probably require localizing work to the east-west runway and taxiway until 
that strip is made operational. 

14. It would appear that work on 1-19 and 5-23 runways cannot be undertaken 
until lighting materials are on the job without the grave risk of inadvertently 
closing down the entire field with resulting complications involved in ypsetting 


long-range plans. 


n 

15. In conclusion it is.this officer's considered opinion that subject project 
will have to be drastically curtailed August 30 unless authorization is given to 
continue the sand borrow, sand-pile drains, and bituminous paving items. 

16. If the project is allowed to continue without interruption it is believed 
that physical completion of phase I, the east end of 10-28 runway, cannot be 
accomplished prior to January 19, 1952, a delay of 53 days and this subject to 
favorable conditions of every description, including availability of lighting 


materials. 
17. Completion of phase IT in turn is dependent upon the foregoing and the 

date on which runways 1-19 and 5-23 can be closed. 

By direction: J. J. CaSHMAN, Jr 


Mr. Furco.to. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Furco.to. The committee will please come to order. Mr 
Donnelly, we will continue from where we recessed at noontime today 


PROBLEMS ON NORFOLK CONTRACT 


Mr. Donnetuy. Admiral, the committee staff studied the Norfolk 
contract thinking that it may illustrate that more decisive planning 
on the part of the service would result in better coordinated construc- 
tion schedules and perhaps accomplish the completion without going 
into winter weather. 

Do you want to make any comments about the Norfolk job? 

Admiral Jettey. | would like to say that both Norfolk in the 
Fifth Naval District, and San Diego in the Eleventh Naval District, 
had an especially large number of runway jobs hit them at the same 
time as a result of the various public works appropriation bills, so that 
undoubtedly the people in those districts who were most familiar with 
that type of construction were really rushed. 

The Norfolk Air Station runways were a particularly difficult job 
due to poor foundation conditions. They have had trouble over the 
past 10 years with continual settling. We recognized that in the 
Bureau and our Bureau soils engineer made separate and independent 
tests to permit us to check the tests and recommendations that the 
engineers’ employees made, so it was recognized that that was a par- 
ticularly difficult job. 
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TIME FOR ADEQUATE PLANNING IS VITAL 


Mr. Donne.ty. Time is important to your Bureau as the construc- 
tion service in the matter of getting plans drawn for a job, awarding 
a contract, and then the actual construction operations themselves 
Time is important, isn’t it? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is very important. If you have plenty of time, 
to draw your plans, make your decisions, write your specifications, 
you minimize the chances of trouble, delays, unforseen delays during 
construction. The more you reduce ‘that time, the more you increase 
the chances of something going wrong on the job. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This Norfolk operation and your comments on it 
furnish a good standard of comparison with what we will run into 
with the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers where there is an 
inordinately short period of time allowed the Corps of Engineers as 
the construction service to plan and do the work. 

Admiral Jettey. I would say on the basis of my experience that it 
would make the Corps of Engineers’ job much more difficult if they 
were arbitrarily restricted in the amount of time they had to study and 
investigate a job, especially a difficult and complicated job. The 
larger, and more complicated the job is, the more time it takes to 
really go into it thoroughly and study it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do the committee members have any questions on 


Norfolk? 


ADVANCE PLANNING, BEFORE APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. Just this one question here: This seems to raise the 
question as to how far you can go before the funds are actually appro- 


priated for the job. It looks here in this case as if you went at least 
a part of the way on faith. In other words on the certainty that the 
job was going to be done and that the money would eventually be 
appropriated for the job. 

How far do you feel you can go under those circumstances? 

Admiral Jevutey. In general, if an appropriation bill has passed the 
House and the Senate, and normally they go to conference, I would 
feel free—and if a particular project was one that had been approved 
in the same form by both the House and the Senate—I would feel free 
to request an invitation to bid. 

Now you know every now and then the conferees disagree rather 
violently and instead of coming to an agreement in a day or 2 days, 
it may be a matter of a week or 2 weeks. Sometimes the President 
instead of signing the bill in 1 or 2 days, for some reason might take 
all of the time, I believe it is 10 days, he has to sign bills. Well, » 
might estimate that the money is going to be available within a week. 
If everything goes normally, but if something has happened that we 
didn’t know about, it may be 3 weeks. 

As far as going ahead with invitations to bid, I would want to know 
that the money was almost certain and that both the House and the 
Senate had indicated their approval in some manner such as tlie 
passage of the bill. 

Now, if it was an item that was in disagreement; one that the House 
had in and the Senate had rejected, I would not send out a request 
for bids until I knew what was going to happen. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FOR NORFOLK CONTRACT 


Mr. Davis. In view of the statement here that there was delay 
because of the time consumed in the apportionment of additional 
funds to finance this project, | would like to have the actual dates of 
the passage of those appropriation bills. Do you have those available? 
Evidently there were two appropriations involved in this contract. 

Admiral Jetitey. No, I don’t, but I will say that last year we had 
not had too much experience with apportionment and I think we were 
a little optimistic as to the amount of time required to get an appor- 
tionment. By now, I think that I would allow an average of 10 days 
to 2 weeks from the time the request has left the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. It has to go through the Navy budget office, the Department 
of Defense budget office, to the Bureau of the Budget, and then back 
the same chain. Some of them have taken longer, some of them have 
taken shorter, but I would expect it to be 2 weeks to take care of 
that clearance of the apportionment. 

There was another difficulty in the Norfolk job. The money was 
appropriated in at least two appropriations and maybe three. 

Mr. Guenn. Two, | think. 

Admiral JeELLEY. So that we had, as I recall, a million dollars from 
an earlier appropriation bill, and $3 or $4 million additional in a second 
appropriation bill, so we were in a position to at least make some award 
on the contract, a million dollars worth when we issued the invitation 
to bid. 

Mr. Davis. | am trying to piece this together. 

Mr. GuenN. We had $4,600,000 under the second supplemental 
(Public Law 911, Sist Cong.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Donnelly has given me a note here to indicate 
that the enactment of that law was January 6, 1951. 

Admiral Jettey. Then the delay was not caused by a delay in 
issuing the invitation prior to appropriation, it was prior to the 
apportionment? 

Mr. Guienn. I do not have the date on the apportionment, but I 
believe that held us up in making the award. 

Mr. Davis. You mean apportionment in this explanation, you 
actually mean the apportionment of funds within the Navy Depart- 
ment or at least within the Defense Department. 

Admiral Jnturey. No, sir; the apportionment is made by the Bureau 
of the Budget. When the appropriation act is signed, the money is 
not available to us for expenditure unless the Bureau of the Budget 
apportions either all or a part of those appropriations. That applies 
to both annual and public-works funds. For example, I happen to 
recall the dates on the regular 1952 act which was passed late in 
October of last year. We could not spend any of that money until 
we had gotten the form from the Bureau of the Budget authorizing 
ustogoahead. Although $800,000,000 was appropriated, they gave us 
apportionments for I believe $575,000,000 and we have had to go 
back since December piecemeal requesting further apportionments on 
these public-works projects. So that the appropriation act has be- 
come a step in the process now. The final step before we get the 
money is the apportionment process. 


96640—52 
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Mr. Davis. I. do not. want to belabor this thing unduly, bui | 
am trying to figure out just what happens here. Were the funds 
for this Norfolk Naval Air Station in the seeond supplemental whic!) 
was enacted on January 6, 1951, and in the fourth supplemeiita| 
which was enacted on May 31, 1951? 

Mr. Guenn. No, sir. That million-and-some-odd dollars was 
included in a lump sum of $5 million for four or five locations. | 
think it was in the first supplemental, not the fourth. 

Admiral Jetuey. In the regular bill. It was enacted in Septem)er, 
the prior September, either the regular 1951 bill or the first supple- 
mental bill of 1951. 

Mr. Davis. Both the general appropriation and first supplemental! 
came im September then? Then you had all of the funds that are 
included in the roughly $5 million contract appropriated as of January 
6, 1951? 

Admiral JeLury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That means then that so far as you could tell by read- 
ing the laws of Congress, you had all of the money for this project? 

Admiral Je_utey. Yes, sir. 


APPORTIONMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Davis. But as a matter of fact, it took from January unt! 
I would judge by the explanation, until sometime in April or May 
before that money was actually apportioned out by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Admiral Je_tey. One of the rules for getting these apportionments 
is that we have to be able to give the Bureau of the Budget firm 
estimates as to the extent of the project and the estimated cost. 
You recall some of that second supplemental money was justified in 
rather general terms. To protect the Government’s interest, the 
Bureau of the Budget said, we won’t give you an apportionment fo! 


the specific projects until we know that you have had time to decide 


exactly what you want to do and make a better estimate of cost tha: 
you had for the committee. 
You will remember that second supplemental was prepared i a 


matter of a few weeks and considered very hurriedly by both the 


House and the Senate committees. I believe that basically the reason 
the committee included the apportionment provision was. to maki 
sure that these projects were well thought out, so we did not put 

for apportionment until they completed their primary surveys and 


estimates at Norfolk. Undoubtedly it was in March sometime before 


we made our application to the Bureau of the Budget. In a few 
cases, I don’t think it happened in this case, the Bureau of the Budget 
has wanted to see the amount of the bids before they will final|\ 
release the funds. 

(Norr.—The Bureau of the Budget and the Navy explanations {0 
the apportionment for the Norfolk contract are as follows:) 
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EXECUTIVE OrricE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 5, 195 


RecoRD OF AUTHORIZATION, APPROPRIATION, AND APPORTIONMENT ACTION IN 
CoNNECTION With ADDITIONAL AVIATION Facilities AT NAVAL AIR STATION, 
NorPOLK, VA. 
Items of construction: Parking areas for landplanes and seaplanes; dredging 
sadrome area; 2 seaplane ramps; seadrome lighting; fire-prevention system; 
hangar for painting aircraft; additional utilities. 
\uthorization: Enacted in the amount of $5,000,000 in Public Law 910 
Vighty-first Congress on January 6, 1951. 
Appropriation: Enacted in the amount of $5,000,000 in Public Law 911, 
Fighty-first Congress on January 6, 1951. 


cabot ments 


tnbthiet by Bureau of the Budget 


Requested of Bureau of the Budget 


Date Amount 


y 
! 
} Amount 


ise 91 PO atk uses clk. : $150, 000 | Dec. 26, 1950. - J $150, 000 
Apr. 6, 1951 9._.- 4, 100,000 | Apr. 27, 1951_ - - ; 4, 100, 000 
May 24, 1951... ; 515,000 | May 31, 1951__--- 515, 000 
ine 29, 1951 109, 000 = June 29, 1951 109, 000 
Oct. 16, 1951 8. 631,300 | Oct. 24, 1951 631, 300 


5, 505, 300 Total 7 re | 5, 505, 300 300 


Total... 


Advance pienning money was requested ard apportioned from existing unapportioned balances of prior 
sppropriations in anticipation of the enactment of Public Law 911. Upon enactment of this appropriation, 


the funds were returned to the prior year available balance 
This apportionment was one item in a total request involving about 110 different naval establishments 


It was received by Bureau of the Budget during the period in which the regular military fiscal year 1952 
budget was being processed, consequently 15 working days elapsed before final approv: 11. However, it is 
to be noted that verbal clearance in advance of formal approval was given to 13 of these 110 installation 
requests where the Department of the Navy indicated that immediate action was necessary. The Navy 


did not so indicate in the case of this particular item. 
This apportionment includes a cost over-run of $505,300 which was approved in accordance with the 


provisions of sec. 403, title 1V, Public Low 910, 8Ist Cong 
Items of construction: First increment of runway extensions and lighting for 
t-aircraft operation. 
Authorization: Enacted in the amount 
Fighty-first Congress. on June 17, 1950. 
\ppropriation: Enacted in the amount of 
Kighty-first Congress on September 6, 1950. 


of $1,259,700 m Public Law 564, 


$1,196,715 in Public Law 759 


Ap portenmen’s 


tequested of Bureau of the Budget iu of the Budget 


Date Amount Amount 


s of construction: Second increment of runway extensions and additional 


ng areas. 
thorization: Enacted in the amount of $2,266,000 in Public Law 155, 
1951. 


-second Congress on September 27, 
propriation: Enacted in the amount of $500,000 in Public Law 254, Eighty- 
| Congress on November 1, 1951. 
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Apportionment 





Approved by Bureau of the Budget 


Date 


= : 
fe RERSRR ER OAs Peers s $500, 000 | Dec. 5, 1951 
t 








DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BureEAv oF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 12, 1952. 
Joun J. Donnetuy, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Donne ty: In accordance with your request, there is furnished 
herewith further data supplementing that given in the hearings and in letter of 
February 29, 1952, regarding contract NOy-—27129, NAS, Norfolk. 

The contract is financed from funds authorized under two authorization laws 
(Public Law 564, 81st Cong., and Public Law 910, 81st Cong.) and appropriated 
under two appropriation acts (Public Law 759, 81st Cong., and Public Law 
911, 8ist Cong.). 

The portion of the project which was authorized under Public Law 564, Eighty- 
first Congress, and appropriated under Public Law 759, Fighty-first Congress, 
is a part of “Various locations—extension of runways for jet operations.’’ The 
amounts applicable to Norfolk were $1,259,700 and $1,196,715 for authorization 
and appropriation, respectively. 

The portion of the project authorized under Public Law 910, Fighty-first 
Congress, and appropriated under Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, was 
in the amount of $5,000,000 for both authorization and appropriation. 

Enclosure (1) attached indicates the apportionment history with respect to 
the two Norfolk projects. It will be noted that, in both cases, the first appor- 
tionment was requested for architectural and engineering services and the second 


apportionment covered the balance of the 85 percent of estimated cost, th 
amount estimated by the Bureau as sufficient to permit the initial awards of 
contracts. The remainder (10 percent) was held for change orders and con- 
tingencies and 5 percent for contract administration and inspection and apportion- 
ment of such amounts was requested as the funds were needed. 

Sincerely yours, ° 


J. F. JE.LLEY, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Enclosure: Apportionment history. 


Apportionment history 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BurEAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 3, 1/ 
Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Donneuuiy: Iv aceordance with your request, there is fur: 
herewith additional information supplementing that given in the hearings « 
reeapitulating letter of February 29, 1952, pertaining to contract NOv—27125 
NAS Norfolk. ‘ 

The contract was financed from funds authorized under both Publie Lay 
Kighty-first Congress, and Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, and appropriated 
under the appropriation acts of Publie Law 759, Eighty-first Congress, a 
Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress: 

(a) Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress, authorized $3,820,000 for va 
locations, extension of runways for jet operations; Publie Law 759, Fight y-firs: 
Congress, appropriated $3,629,000 and of these funds $235,393.50 was us 
part financing of contract NOy—27129, NAS Norfolk. 

(6) Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress authorized $5,505,300 an 
appropriation act, Public Law 911, Eightv-first Congress, apvropriated $4,600,000 
for airfield pavements and $400,000 for utilities at NAS Norfolk. © 
$5,000,000 appropriated under Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, funds 
amount of $4,568,817.05 were used in part financing of contract NOv—2712 

The total of the moneys used, $4,804,210.55 authorized and appropriated as 
above stated, financed NOy-27129, NAS Norfolk. 

At the time of the bid openings May 3, 1951, funds available from apportio: 
moneys for the award of contract NOy-27129 totaled $4,191,861.50. In justifi 
cation for the amount apportioned believed to be sufficient to cover the award 
of said contract, enclosure 1, an estimated cost price received from the District 
Public Works Office, Fifth Naval District, is submitted. Further justificatior 
enclosure 2, a letter stating that there was nothing in evidence in either the 
DPWO, Fifth Naval District office or the Arehitect and Engineer’s Office 
would change the estimate cost shown on enclosure 1. 

Enclosure 3 attached gives the chronological report of the apportionment 
funds to cover the award of contract NOv—27129. 

The information given your investigators as to the preliminary esti 
contract NOy-27129 of $4,856,032.75 is the amount of funds believed by 
District Public Works Officer, Fifth Naval District to be available for the 
tract and appears in a letter of May 8, 1951, from the DP WO, Fifth Naval Dist 
o Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The later estimate of $5,637,901.55 is the figure that the DPWO, Fifth Nava 
Distriet believed the contract would cost as of August 1952, said figure 
made up of the original contract award, change orders, and estimated f 
cl ge orders. 

1e figure of $5,637,901.55 would approximate the $6,000,000 estimate 
vour committee investigators by a representative of the Fifth Distriet DPW! 
Office. 


Ian 
TI 


Sincerely vours, 
J. J. CHEW, 
Captain (CEC) USN 
(By directio: 
Enclosures: (1) Estimated cost price; (2) Spditr NOv—27129/(D-25)bng 
report. of apportionment. 


NAVAL SPEEDLETTER 
APRIL 12, 195 
reply refer to: NOv—27129/(DB-100). 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington 25, D 
Attention: B—-316). 
Ref.: (a) BUDOCKS Itr B-310A/BJK:hsm over 14-3 of February 5, 1951. 
In compliance with reference (a) the following information is submitted rela 
to the assignment of NOy contract and specification numbers by this office 
work to be accomplished at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va.: 


{ 





} } | 
| Specifi- | ; | Estimated 
Jo.| eation | T | contract 
No. price 





29106 | Extension of F-W runway ae Pe tee Eee Ce $4, 150, 000 


X. Hvrcuins, 
District Public Works Officer, ritih Naval Dis trict, 
Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 
Copies to CO NAS NORVA. 
Classification: Unclassified. 
In reply refer to: NOy-—27129/(D-25)bng. 
Date: March 27, 1952 (March 28, 1952). 
lo: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention C-—220.) 

rhis will confirm teleon with Commander T. J. Dumont March 27, 1952, with 
eference to contract NOy-27129, Extension of east-west runway, Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Chere is no record on file, either in the Public Works Office, 5ND, or the archi- 
ect-engineer’s office, which reflects formal submission of engineer’s estimate of 
cost of the subject project. 

Engineering was accomplished by O. J. Porter Urquhart, Associated, under 
contraet NOv—24620. 

H. P. NEEDHAM, 
Captain, CEC, USN, District Public Works Officer, Fifth ‘Naval District, 
Norfolk 11, Va. 
— apportioned from Public Law 564, 81st ae prior to May 
1951_ ina: “$133¢-721; 50 
Funds apportioned from Public Law 911, 8ist C ong., : ‘prior to “May 
“NL : a ARE eee Re a 4, 058, 140. 00 


Funds available for award of contract NOv-27129 at bid 
opening - 23 acta eters ; ce) 4,295; S012 50 


nds unapportioned as of May < 
Public Law 564, Slst Cong etch andy SS ee 107, 671. 00 
Publie Law 911, 8lst Cong i eh bid 515, 000. 00 


Total bed £4 ae eee ; 622 671. 00 


\pportionment requested May 16, 1951, for $622,671: 

\pportionment approved May 31, 1951: 
Contract award amount 4, 804, 210. 55 
Apportioned funds as of May 3 19: 7 oe ides : 191, 861. 50 


Total — - ; Prikl ph peieh. eee 612, 349, 05 


:.-F mds in the amount of $612,349.05 of the May 16, 1951, apportionment request of $622,671 
ised with previous apportioned moneys to make N Oy-27129 contract award. 


DISADVANTAGES OF APPORTIONMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Davis. I wonder—I think you can judge what my thoughts 
are—I wonder what your comment would be on the condition under 
which it is thought out well enough to expect Congress to be able to 
udge how much money the Department of Defense needs but it isn’t 
vell thought out enough for the Bureau of the Budget to apportion 
he funds for several months thereafter. 

Admiral Jetuuy. It is not a good situation and I think it tied in 
di rectly to the circumstances under which the second supplemental 

funds were appropriated. The committee realized and I believe the 
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chairman, Mr. Mahon’s remarks indicated, that the committee didn’t 
have time to give the thorough review that the projects justified, 
but on account of the changed situation in Korea, they were going 
ahead with a very—well, a much less thorough study than the com- 
mittee usually put on them. I do not think that applies —applied 
to the 1952 program, but we still have apportionment with us. 


APPORTIONMENT OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FOR REGULAR 
FISCAL 1952 


Mr. Davis. What experience have you had with this military con- 
struction appropriation that was rushed—and I use that term very 
correctly, 1 believe—last September? What has happened to that 
money? Has there been a similar lag with that as far as apportion- 
ment for actual use has been conerned? 

Admiral Jetitey. We got three-quarters of it rather promptly, 
The Bureau of the Budget acted rather promptly. 

Mr. Davis. Be a little more specific on “‘promptly.”’ 

Admiral Jetury. Well, it was cleared within 2 weeks after we had 
made the request. We took some time to make the request; we 
took 3 weeks to draw it up so we were sure everything was in order, 
but the Bureau of the Budget approved it rather promptly. Some of 
the items they wanted to go into further. For example, they wanted 
to reexamine the Naval Reserve air station program. ‘That was only 
released within the last 2 weeks. They wanted to reexamine the 
Navy housing program. And I am not so sure, but I don’t think that 
money has yet been released. 

You will recall on at least two of the locations for hospitals, Norfolk 
and San Pedro, we didn’t have definite locations for the committee. 
We said they were going to be in the Norfolk area and on Government- 
owned land in the San Pedro area, and the Bureau of the Budget 
said, ‘As soon as you know the exact spot you want, we will then 
consider reapportionment.” 

Do you recall any other projects, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. We still have most of the difference from $575 
million originally apportioned and the $800 million appropriated that 
is being requested in little pieces. It will be summer or later before 
we can get the balance apportioned. As you say, the reserve air 
stations, the housing, the community facilities, as we call that lumped 
item of commissaries, theaters, and so on, have not been released 
except for one project, I think. The ‘community facilities’ has been 
over about twice now and they have not released the money. 

Mr. Davis. You are speaking of funds in the last September bill? 

Mr. Parrrerson. 1952. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FROM SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL, 1951 


Mr. Davis. Now, has practically all of the money for the Navy in 
the second supplemental—that is of January 1951—has that been 
practically all apportioned up to this date? 

Admiral Jettey. Apportioned and obligated. It was almost com- 
pletely obligated by September 1 of last year. I think I have the 
figures here on that. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Davis. Back on the record. 

Is it true, Admiral, that the Bureau of the Budget approvea your 
request for funds before it was presented to the Congress as the basis 
for the second supplemental appropriation bill? 

Admiral JELLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall how much variation there was in the 
amount that the Bureau of the Budget approved and the amount 
which the Congress actually appropriated for Navy public works in 
that second supplemental? 

Admiral Jettey. No, I don’t. I don’t recall whether any projects 
were eliminated in the Bureau of the Budget review or not. It will be 
a matter of record, J] believe, and we can determine from the files 
the answer to your question. I do not recall. There have been so 
many supplementals and regular appropriations in the last year or 
so 1 don’t remember that one specifically. 

Mr. Davis. Mav I ask, then, that there be furnished for the record 
at this point these figures: First, the amount which the Navy requested 
of the Bureau of the Budget; secondly, the amount which the Bureau 
of the Budget approved; thirdly, the amount that was actually appro- 
priated by the Congress. 

Admiral Jetuey. The second supplemental 1951? 

Mr. Davis. January 6, 1951, was the date that this memo says it 
was enacted. In order that the committee may be informed as to 
the effect of the actual release and reapportionment of appropriated 
money by the Bureau of the Budget, may I ask you to further submit 
for the record at this point a table showing a list of the Navy con- 
struction projects included in the second supplemental and a chrono- 
logical listing of the reapportionment of those funds and their release 
to the Navy for actual construction. 

Admiral Je_tey. To complete that, don’t vou think the date of 
obligation would give you the complete picture? 

Mr. Davis. If you would include that, I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Admiral Je.uey. It would show whether we obligated the next 
day or 2 months later; that is, the date of obligation for each project. 

Mr. Furco.io. That will be inserted in the appendix to the record. 

(Nore.—The information requested is printed in the appendix at 
p. 363.) 


APPORTIONMENT SYSTEM CONTROL BY BUREAU OF BUDGET OVER 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. In your opinion, Admiral, is this control over appor- 
tionment of funds exercised by the Bureau of the Budget for this sup- 
plemental bill and as illustrated by the allotment of funds for the 
naval air station at Norfolk in accordance with your experience? 

Admiral Jutiey. To the best of my knowledge, the apportionment 
process as it applied to the specific project for the air station at Norfolk 
was the usual one. 

Mr. Davis. When you use the word ‘‘usual’’ are vou referring to 
your experience in a relatively short space of time or over a period of 
quite a number of vears? 


wet er 
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Admiral Jettey. We have only had experience with the apportion. 
ment system for about a year. 

Mr. Davis. Is that “apportionment system,” as you use the tery 
based on Executive decree or legislation of Congress? 

Admiral Jetury. I believe it is based on legislation of the Congress 
It may have been inaugurated as a result of the so-called legislatiy, 
reforms which set up the legislative and fiseal budget and the sing\, 
over-all budget. It may be that that is when apportionment was 
initiated. But, as I recall, it is now one of the clauses in the appropria 
tion act. 

Mr. Davis. As a general proposition, vour experience has been ths: 
the Bureau of the Budget has exercised a greater control over thy 
actual allocation of funds within the last 1 or 2 years than they ha 
previously exercised? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. Then at that point the staff will check with the 
Bureau of the Budget and have the Bureau of the Budget submit « 
us, to be inserted in the record at this point, a summary of their au- 
thorization for such action. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if that could be done, I believe it would 
be very appropriate. 

Mr. Furco.to. We will see how much the staff can do on that and 
what can be accomplished and inserted in the record at that point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The General Appropriation Act, 1951, enacted September 6, 1950, revis: 
the statutory provisions relating to apportionment by the executive department 
of appropriated funds, by providing in section 1211 as follows: 

““Sec. 1211. Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. 5. | 
665), is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

‘ ‘Sec. 3679. (a) No officer or employee of the United States shall make or 
authorize an expenditure from or create or authorize an obligation under an) 
appropriation or fund in excess of the amount available therein; nor shall ani 
such officer or employee involve the Government in any contract or other obliga 
tion, for the payment of money for any purpose, in advance of appropriations 
made for such purpose, unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law 

‘“““(b) No officer or employee of the United States shall accept voluntary servic 
for the United States or employ personal service in excess of that authorized by 
law, except in cases of emergency involving the safety of human life or the pr 
tection of property. 

“*(e) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations o1 
funds available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so apportioned 
as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would indicat 
a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such period; and a 
appropriations or funds not limited to a definite period of time, and all aut! 
zations to create obligations by contract in advance of appropriations, shall b: 
so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical use thereof. As 
used hereafter in this section, the term ‘appropriation’? means appropriations 
funds, and authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of appro 
priations. 

***(2) In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may be established to provid 
for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings are made possible by 0: 
through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of operations, or other develop 
ments subsequent to the date on which such appropriation was made availa)! 
Whenever it is determined by an officer designated in subsection (d) of this sectio1 
to make apportionments and reapportionments that any amount so reserved will 
not be required to carry out the purposes of the appropriation concerned, he sha! 
recommend the rescission of such amount in the manner provided in the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates of appropriations. 

‘“**(3) Any appropriation subject to apportionment shall be distributed by 
months, calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time periods, or by activ)- 
ties, funetions, projects, or objects, or by a combination thereof, as may De 
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deemed appropriate by the officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to 
make apportionments and reapportionments. Except as otherwise specified by the 
officer making the apportionment, amounts so apportioned shall remain available 
for obligation, in accordance with the terms of the appropriation, on a cumulative 
basis unless reapportioned. 

‘(4) Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four times each year by the 
officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments and 
reapportionments, and such reapportionments made or such reserves established, 
modified, or released as may be necessary to further the effective use of the 
appropriation concerned, in accordance with the purposes stated in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

‘(d) (1) Any appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judiciary, 
rthe District of Columbia, which is required to be apportioned under subsection 
(c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reapportioned in writing by the officer 
having administrative control of such appropriation. Each such appropriation 
shall be apportioned not later than thirty days before the beginning of the fiscal 
vear for which the appropriation is available, or not more than thirty days after 
approval of the Act by which the appropriation is made available, whichever 
s later. 

2) Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be appor- 

tioned under subsection (¢) of this section, shall be apportioned or reapportioned 

writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The head of each agency 
to which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time or times as the 
Director nay prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment of such appro- 
tion. Sueh information shall be submitted not later than forty days before 
the beginning of any fiscal vear for which the appropriation is available, or not 
more than fifteen days after approval of the Act by which such appropriation is 
made available, whichever is later. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall apportion each such appropriation and shall notify the agency concerned 
f his action not later than twenty days before the beginning of the fiscal year 
for which the appropriation is available, or not more than thirty days after the 
approval of the Act by which such appropriation is made available, whichever is 
later. When used in this section, the term “agency”? means any executive depart- 
ment, ageney, commission, authority, administration, board, or other independent 
stablishment in the executive branch of the Government, including any corpora- 
tion wholly or partly owned by the United States which is an instrumentality of 
he United States. Nothing in this subsection shall be so construed as to interfere 
with the initiation, operation, and administration of agricultural price support 
programs and no funds (other than funds for administrative expenses) available 
r price ‘gg surplus removal, and available under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, as amended (7 U.S. C. 612 (c)), with respect to agricultural 
mmodities shall be subject to apportionment pursuant to this section. The 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any corporation which obtains funds 
for making loans, other than paid in capital funds, without legal liability on the 
part of the United States. 

‘‘(e) (1) No apportionment or reapportionment which, in the judgment of the 
ficer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would indicate a necessity 
fer a : defiel iency or supplemental estimate shall be made except upon a determina- 

by such officer that such action is required because of (A) any laws enacted 
subsequent to the transmission to the Congress of the estimates for an appropria- 

which require expenditures beyond administrative contre]; or (B) emergencies 
velving the safety of human life, the protection of property, or the immediate 
welfare of individuals in cases where an appropriation has been made to enable 
he United States to make payment of, or contributions toward, sums which are 
required to be paid to individuals either in specific amounts fixed by law or in 
reance with ferrrulae prescrited by law. 

2) Ineach case cf an apportionment or a reapportionment which, in the judg- 
ent of the officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would indi- 
ule a necessity for a deficiency or supplemental estimate, such officer shall imme- 

liately submit a detailed report cf the facts of the case to the Congress. In 
er smitting any deficiency cr supplemental estimates required on account of any 
such apportionment or reapportionment, reference shall be made to such report. 

““(f) (1) The officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make appor- 
lionments and reapportionments may exempt from apportionments trust funds 
and working, funds expenditures from which have no significant effect on the 
financial operations of the Government, working capital and revolving funds 
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established for intragovernmental operations, receipts from industrial and power 
operations available under law and any appropriation made specifically for- 
““(1) interest on, or retirement of, the public debt; 
““*(2) payment of claims, judgments, refunds, and draw-backs; 
(3) any item determined by the President to be of a confidential nature 
‘“*(4) payment under private relief Acts or other laws requiring payments 
to designated payees in the total amount of such appropriation; 
***(5) grants to the States under title I, IV, or X of the Social Security Act 
or under any other public assistance title in such Act. 

“*(2) The provisions of subsection (c) of this section shall not apply to appropria- 
tions to the Senate or House of Representatives or to any Member, committee, 
office (including the Office of the Architect of the Capitol), officer, or employee 
thereof. 

““(g) Any appropriation which is apportioned or reapportioned pursuant to 
this section may be divided and subdivided administratively within the limits 
of such apportionments or reapportionments. The officer having administrative 
control of any such appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judiciary 
or the District of Columbia, and the head of each agency, subject to the approval! 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by regulation, a 
system of administrative control (not inconsistent with any accounting procedures 
prescribed by or pursuant to law) which shall be designed to (A) restrict obliga- 
tions or expenditures against each appropriation to the amount of apportionments 
or reapportionments made for each such appropriation, and (B) enable such officer 
or agency head to fix responsibility for the creation of any obligation or the making 
of any expenditure in excess of an apportionment or reapportionment. 

““*(h) No officer or employee of the United States shall authorize or create any 
obligation or make any expenditure (A) in excess of an apportionment or re- 
apportionment, or (B) in excess of the amount permitted by regulations prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (g) of this section. 

*“*(j) (1) In addition to any penalty or liability under other law, any officer 
or employee of the United States who shall violate subsection (a), (b), or (h) of 
this section shall be subjected to appropriate administrative discipline, including, 
when circumstances warrant, suspension from duty without pay or removal from 
office; and any officer or employee of the United States who shall knowingly and, 
willfully violate subsection (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall, upon conviction 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

*“*(2) In the case of a violation of subsection (a), (b), or (h) of this section by 
an officer or employee of an agency, or of the District of Columbia, the head of 
the agency concerned or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, shall 
immediately report to the President, through the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and to the Congress all pertinent facts together with a statement of the 
action taken thereon,’ ”’ 


aece 


Crecit AND Barrancas (Now Forrest SHERMAN) FIELDS, F a. 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next specific project or group of projects that 
the committee staff gave attention to was the construction of two 
auxiliary airfields, one outside of Pensacola at Fort Barrancas and 
the other outside of Jacksonville at a place called Cecil Field. As | 
understand, the Sixth Naval District had charge of both, out of 
Charleston, S. C., and Captain Eckberg was in charge of construction 
and district public-works officer; so, he had charge of both; and the 
time sequence of the construction operations was closely related. 

Admiral Jetitey. I think Cecil Field was a little ahead of Barran- 
cas; but, in general, they were under construction at about the sam 
time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. DonneLty. Now, on time sequence, the information that | 
have here is that at Cecil Airfield the work began on June 22, 1951, 
under contract NOy—27261, and at Barrancas Field the work began 
July 23, 1951, 1 month later, on contract NOy—28531. The things 
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' @ that were particularly interesting were the treatment by the Sixth 
Naval District, and by the resident officer in charge of construction 
at each of the two fields, of two items; that is (1) whether the pipe 

; should be corrugated metal pipe or reinforced concrete pipe, and (2) 

: the question of whether steel mesh should be placed throughout the 

runways at each of the two places. 


P CORRUGATED METAL PIPE VERSUS REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


Mr. Donne.iy. Now, on the pipe item at Cecil Field, corrugated 
metal pipe was used, and I think that this information which we have 
developed will show that if that type of pipe had been used at Bar- 
rancas with the same type of construction operation and the same 
problems, $200,000 would have been saved. That is what I am going 
to try to de velop § going through these papers. 

The plans and sp ecifications for Cecil Field originally provided for 
either type of pipe, and the plans showed two pipe dimensions, one for 
reinforced concrete pipe, and a larger diameter if corrugated metal 
pipe were used. Then the resident officer in charge of construc tion, 
having economy in mind, put an addendum out making it possible for 
a bidder to use either type of pipe of the same size, so that, if he bid 
and was successful, he could use a corrugated metal pipe of same 
diameter as the reinforced concrete pipe. The admiral is nodding his 
agreement to this summary of what happened. That was addendum 
No. 4. 

Then, the Sixth Naval District Command at Charleston require a 
deletion of addendum No. 4 and that in turn required the Navy to 
pay, as it turned out, $135,000 additional for the pipe. 

Admiral JELLEY. How many dollars? 

Mr. Donnetuiy. $135,000. 

First, let me put in the record addendum No. 4 

(Addendum No. 4 is as follows:) 


{Nav Docks Specification No. 29405—Addenum No. 4] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


tUNWAYS, TAXIWAYS, AND APRONS AT THE NAVAL AUXILIARY AIR STATION, CECIL 
FIELD, Fa. 
SECTION 1. General clauses. 

l-08. Drawings accompanying specifications.—On drawings Y. & D. Nos. 499333 
to 499347, inclusive, where sizes of concrete pipes and corrugate q metal pipes are 
shown, for all concrete pipesshown onthe drawings as over 36 inches diameter, the 
sizes of the corresponding corrugated metal pipes shown on the drawings shall be 
reduced to be the same diameters as the concrete pipes 

For all concrete pipes shown on the drawings as 36 inches, and under, diameter, 
the sizes of the concrete pipes and the corresponding corrugated metal pipes 
shown on the drawings shall remain unchanged. 


Notr.—Prints of revised drawings will not be issued at this time, but drawings 
will be revised and new prints issued after award of contract. 
* x * * + ¥ + 


Unirep States NavAL Bass, 
Charleston, S. C., June 1, 1951. 


W. E. THompson 
(For W. T. Eckberg, Captain, CEC, USN, District 
Public Works Officer, Sixth Naval District). 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, with respect to this addendum No. 4 
would it be fair to say that the officer who issued this addendum was 
doing it for the purpose of economy? 

Admiral Jettey. [ would say the addendum was issued because the 
design people felt that the pipe as specified, either concrete or cor- 


From: 


rugated metal, would adequately do the job of carrying away rain ro: R 
water. Whether he specifically had economy in mind or not, I do not Stat 
know. I would assume that he had, that he felt he was specifying inne 
. . “4° e ‘ s] ior 
something of equal utility that can be had at a cheaper price, althouy), Refere 
there is quite a bit of variation between the two types. Sometimes Enclos 
they are approximately equal in cost and application, mostly as 1951 
result of supply and demand. 1. F 
Mr. Donneuiy. Can we establish for the record whether the cor- — 
rugated metal pipe is not considerably cheaper than the same diameter pore 
of reinforced concrete pipe? gated 
Mr. Potrury. I would say, ves. lum 1 
Mr. Donnetiy. Then the next development was, as I understand, = ¥ 
an objection by the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washington which 
sent a dispatch to Captain Eckberg by whom the addendum No. 4 
had been signed and changed that requirement. I have here a copy Mr 
of Captain Eckberg’s reply. I would like to put that in the record ss 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) of ad 
Ad 
{Naval speedletter] Mr 
JuNE 25, 1951 price. 
CHrer, BuREAU oF YARDS AND Docks, Mir 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C.: he $] 
FP N Oy-27261, runways, taxiways, and aprons, NAAS, Cecil Field, Fla.: In Th 
view of vour dispatch 231301Z June requiring that corrugated metal drainage 
pipes be of sizes shown on basic drawings and specifications in lieu of same sizes office 
as concrete pipe for sizes greater than 36 inches es permitted by addendum \ Eekl 
t to Specification 29405, it is recommended that the Bureau set aside in reserve tly tives 
sum of $75,000 to cover anticipated change order additional cost for larger-sized \f 
corrugated metal pipes. ay 
W. T. Ecrrere, : 
District Officer in Charge of Construction, 6 ND, 
P. O. Rox 365, Naval Rase. 8S From 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, I didn’t ask to be put in the record your 
dispatch 231301Z June because it is considerably difficult for a 
layman to understand, but I understand the purport of it to be to 
require Captain Eckberg to reinsert the original requirement of a Refer 
larger diameter for the corrugated metal pipe. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would you agree with that interpretation? 

Admiral Je.tey. Yes; if you read the only applicable part from 
dispatch 231301Z. I think it is quite plain if you read the applicable 
sentence: 

The OICC shall appoint a board on change in accordance with CAM (the 
Contract Administration Manual) to determine cost of a change order for pipe 
sizes exceeding 36 inches, if the contractor elects to use corrugated metal pip: 0 
lieu of concrete pipe. : 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next document we have is a memo from Cup- adder 
tain Eckberg as the district officer in charge of construction to the meta 
resident officer in charge of construction at Ceeil Field. I would lik “back 
to put that in the record. Ble 


Mir. Furcoio. That will be put in the record at this point. 36 in 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 














Navy DEPARTMENT 
District Pusiic Works OFFICE AND 
OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
Srxtn Nava Disrricr, 
Naval Base, South Carolina, June 26, 19651. 
From: District officer-in-charge of construction, Sixth Naval District. 
fo: Resident officer-in-charge of construction, Box 5, United States Naval Air 

Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Subject: NOy-—27261 runways, parking aprons, and taxiways, NAAS Cecil Field, 

Florida, proposed change order for pipe sizes of drainage system. 

Reference: (a) BuDocks dispatch 231301Z June 1951. 
Enclosure: (1) 2 cys Armco Drainage and Metal Products, Inc., letter of June 22, 

1951, to DPWO 6ND. 

i. Reference (a) indicated that after subject contract had been awarded it 
vould be necessary to negotiate a change order with the contractor to provide 
irainage pipes of the sizes shown on the basie plans and specifications, either 

nerete or corrugated metal, rather than allow the contractor to install corru- 
vated metal pipe in sizes greater than 36 inches of the sizes indicated in adden- 
in No. 4 to subject contract and specifications. This change in pipe sizes 
il probably result in a considerable increase in contract price. 

. * « * 7 * * 


W. T. EcksBera. 





Mr. Donnetiy. The dispatch referred to by Captain Eckberg re- 
quired a change in the contract provisions as a result of the deletion 
faddendum No. 4. Is that accurate, Admiral? 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcono. It refers to a considerable increase in the contract 
price, 

Mr. Donnetiy. As we will see in time, the increase turned out to 
be $135,000. 

The next document is a memo of July 6, 1951, from the resident 
officer in charge of construction at Jacksonville back to Captain 
Eckberg with respect to discussing with the contractors’ representa- 
tives the inerease in price, and I would like to offer this for the record. 
Mr. Furcoto. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 

The memorandum is as follows: ) 

JuLy 6, 1951. 
Resident officer in charge of construction, NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. 

District officer in charge of construction, Sixth Naval District, Naval Base 
Charleston, Naval Base, S. C. 

Subject: Contract NOvy—27261 airfield improvements, NAAS, Cecil Field, 

Florida; proposed items to be included in change order. 


T 


erence: 
a) OinCC 6nd ltr Code DB-101 of July 3, 1951, to L. G. Defelice & Son, Inc., 
re changes in runway pavement. 

OinCC 6ND Itr Code DB—101 of July 3, 1951, to L. G. Defelice & Son, 
Inc., re change in drainage pipe. 

BuOrd FIRST END Es3a-RES:ewm NA29 of 2 July 1951 on COMNAB 
6ND Itr NAB6/N1I-CF WTM:kl ser 721 of April 20, 1951, to BuAer 
via BuOrd. 

# * a * . * * 
\ copy of reference (b) was read to the contractor’s representatives and they 
ere requested to state which type drainage pipe they had proposed to use under 
their original bid. Thev replied to the effect that in view of the issuance of 
uldendum 4 to the specification, which permitted a reduction in sizes of corrugated 
etal pipe corresponding to concrete pipe in the case of all sizes of concrete pipe 
over 36 inches in diameter, they had based their bid upon furnishing concrete pipe 
‘or all sizes up to and including 36 inches; but that they had proposed to furnish 
Or rugated metal pipe for all sizes corresponding to concrete pipe in excess of 
‘inches in diameter. The contractor's representatives were then asked to state 


which type of pipe they would now propose to install under the instructions { 
the effect that addendum 4 would be canceled. They requested to defer thei; 
reply until they had an opportunity to make comparative cost estimates of {| 
two types of piping. This office then asked them to accompany their reply { 
reference (b) with breakdown cost estimates based on both types of pipe materia! 
and also to furnish the resident officer in charge of construction with copies of 
these estimates for further consideration by the board on changes. The cop. 
tractor’s representatives stated that the cost estimates would be submitted withi) 
about 10 days. 
* * * * + * 

Mr. Furcoxo. I think it would be helpful for the record, if ther 
are not any more documents to be inserted right now, if counse! 
would summarize very briefly what these three or four documents 
were and then have the admiral agree if that is the situation, or not. 
so in four or five lines we might have the purport of the whole matte: 
which I assume is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Donneuiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman, but may I modif; 
it to the extent of inserting a couple more documents? 

Mr. Furcoxo. Do it in your own way in your own time. 

Mr. Donnexty. As a result of these discussions, the contractor 
submitted two different prices by way of price increasing, one in thi 
amount of $262,000 if he were to use the reinforced concrete pipe 
and the other in the amount of $135,000 for larger diameter corrugated 
metal pipe. 

Mr. Furcoto. These excerpts may be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


ESTIMATE FOR CHANGE ORDER 
17 Juuty 1951 
NOy 27261 Spec. 29405 
Change Description: Estimate of Increased Costs occasioned by use of R. C. | 
for sizes above 36’’ diameter. 
* * * * " 


Total : $262, 977. 9 


ESTIMATE FOR CHANGE ORDER 
NOy-27261 Spec. 29405 


Change Description: Deletion of Addendum No. 4 
* * * * * 


15. Total $135, 606. 6f 


Mr. Donneuiy. The next one we have is a copy of the pertinent 
paragraph of the change order which we would like to put in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Furcoto. That may be inserted in the record at this point 
Showing an estimate of $35,000 to be added. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 





It 
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Contract NOy-27261—Runways, Taxiways, AND Aprons, CEcIL FIELD, 
FLORIDA 
CHANGE A (PENDING) ! 

Irem 1. Change of pipe size of all corrugated metal pipe larger than 36 inches 
in diameter. Addendum No. 4 changed pipe sizes of corrugated metal pipe 
above 36 inches in diameter from that shown on the plan, to same size of concrete 
pipe for the same location. BuDocks dispatch 231301Z June 1951 to DPWO 
directed that the original sizes of CMP pipe be used in lieu of that specified by 
addendum 4. Estimated change in contract price, add $135,000. 


—_— 


iStarr NOTE.—This data was supplied by the Sixth Naval District. 


COST INCREASE OF $135,000 FOR METAL PIPE STILL LESS THAN COST OF 
CONCRETE PIPE 


Mr. Donnetity. Now to summarize the documents that we have 
here, when the plans and specifications were first out, with the invita- 
tions to bid, the contractor had his choice of bidding on reinforced 
concrete pipe or corrugated metal pipe, but if he chose to use corru- 
gated metal pipe above 36 inches in diameter, he had to use a larger 
diameter of the metal pipe. Is that right, Admiral? 

Admiral Jeiuey. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the Sixth Naval District struck out the 
alternate requirement with the effect that the contractor could furnish 
the same diameter of the metal pipe as the reinforced concrete pipe. 
Is that right, sir? 

Admiral JeELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then BuDocks in Washington required that if 
metal pipe were used, that a greater diameter would have to be used 
for the conerete pipe. 


Admiral Jetury. As originally specified before the issuance of 
addendum 4. 

Mr. Donnetty. Went back to the original requirements, which 
meant that actually the Navy, because of the perhaps hasty—and 
I don’t want to use that word if it is not accurate— issuance of adden- 
dum 4, spent $135,000 extra for the pipe. 

Admiral Jetuey. I think that is an accurate statement. 


PIPE SITUATION AT BARRANCAS FIELD 


Mr. Donnetuy. Now, the reason I have gone into such detail is 
this: At the other field, Barrancas, we had a situation at the same time 
or about the same time and the matter of pipe came up there. At 
Barrancas the plans and specifications did not even consider the metal 
pipe, which is cheaper, but specified reinforced concrete pipe. And 
my premise will be this: that if, at Barrancas, the resident officer had 
used the metal pipe, as was done at Cecil Field (even with the increase 
of $135,000), he would have saved the Government at Barrancas 
$200,000 for pipe alone. And we get that by computing 40,000 
linear feet of reinforced concrete pipe at Barrancas, at $5.05 a linear 
foot, or a possible saving of $200,000. 

Now the question that has occurred to us is this: Captain Eckberg 
had over-all supervision over both jobs, at Cecil and at Barrancas. 
And if a saving of $200,000 could have been accomplished, through 
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coordination of the two construction jobs through his over-all super- P 
vision of both, by prescribing metal pipe, wouldn't it follow that 
Captain Eckberg might possibly have considered the matter ani Mr 
specified the metal pipe? archi 
Admiral Jevuey. In the first place, I think that you cannot hold not 0 
Captain Eckberg responsible because at Pensacola another officer js expel 
officer in charge of construction; although Captain Eckberg takes could 
recommendations and prepares and signs contracts for Pensac: ola, Ad 
the actual officer in charge of construction is a staff engineer on the your 
Air Training Command. I think it was not the responsibility of to be 
Ockberg, it was the responsibility of the Bureau of Yards and Docks it wil 
who supervised both Captain Eckberg as officer in charge of con- wale! 
tracts and Commander Robinson who was in charge of construction by th 
at Pensacola at that time. up W 
I would rather say that we were responsible here in Washington or WI 
rather than Captain Eckberg in Charleston. in th 
Mr. Donne iy. I don’t want to single him out by name—it was to sa 
just convenient, rather than to use a title—but somewhere in line of nvel 
command it occurred to us that there might have been a coordination has 
between the two commensurate jobs. rt 
Now, to show that attention was given to the possibility of using stren 
metal pipe at Barrancas, we have here a copy of a letter signed by top. 
the architect-engineer dealing with the question of whether metal and 
pipe could not have been used in the larger diameter. The architect- anot 
engineer who drew the plans was—— is th 


Admiral JeELLEY. Palmer & Baker, Inc., Mobile. that 
Mr. Donnetty. This is a month before the work began at Barran- dete 
cas. May this go in the record, Mr. Chairman? and 
Mr. Furcoio. Yes, this may go in the record at this point. you 


(The document referred to is as follows.) you 

PALMER & BAKER, INc., det 

Mobile, Ala., June 22, 1951 mea 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, whe 

Naval Air Basic Training Command, the 

United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. out 

Subject: Contract NOy—28531, runways, taxiways, and apron, jet field (Barra: 
cas), substitution of corrugated metal pipe for reinforced concrete pipe. 

Enclosure: (A) Schedule of storm drainage pipe requirements. 

Dear Str: Referring to our telephone conversation of even date, we wis! 
advise you that we are definitely opposed to the substitution of corrugated met 
pipe for reinforced concrete pipe on a size-for-size basis. We have no object 
to the substitution of corrugated metal pipe coated and with paved invert 
reinforced concrete pipe provided the necessary adjustments in size are mad 
provide substantially equivalent capacity. 

We have computed the capacity of the concrete pipe on the present project on 
the basis of a coefficient of friction of 0.13. We do not feel that a coefficient of 
less than 0.19 is warranted in computing the capacity of corrugated metal pi! 

We have made a detailed study of the changes in size and invert elevations 
necessary if corrugated metal pipe is substituted on the basis of substantial! 
equivalent capacity. This detailed list is enclosed herewith. 

In accordance with your request, we are endeavoring to secure accurate est 
mates of the differential in costs which may be anticipated as between concret« 
pipe and corrugated metal pipe with paved invert. We will advise vou furt! 
immediately upon receipt of this information. 

Yours very truly, 


ques 


PatMeER & BAKER, IN« 
By WayNE F. PALMER, 
Presider 
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POSSIBILITY OF SAVING BY USE OF METAL PIPE AT BARRANCAS 


\fr. Donnetty. Now, Admiral, this letter indicates that the 
architect-engineer a month before the work began in Barrancas did 
not object to the use of the larger diameter metal pipe which is less 
expensive. Would you want to comment on whether the metal pipe 
could have been used at Barrancas with a potential saving of $200,000? 

Admiral Jecuey. I think [ would have to bring several points to 
your attention, Mr. Donnelly. We have three conditions that had 
tobe met. First, the carrying capacity of the pipe, how much water 
it will carry. Concrete pipe, 36 inches will carry a certain amount of 
ie Corrugated iron pipe, 36 inches will not carry as much water 
by the nature of the corrugations and the fact that turbulences are set 
up within the barrel of the pipe. in fact you have to pave the bottom 
or What we call the invert of the pipe, to keep water from standing 
in those corrugations after the rain is over, So it is quite customary 
to say that for usual conditions a 42-inch corrugated pipe with paved 
invert is equal to 36-inch concrete pipe. That is, the corrugated pipe 

as to be larger to carry the same amount of water as concrete pipe. 

That is the first Consideration. The second consideration is 
strength. These culverts are installed ordinarily with earth fill on 
top. There is a question as to whether the concrete pipe is stronger 
and will carry heavier loads than the corrugated pipe. That is 
another condition that has to be investigated. The third condition 
is the nature of the surrounding soil, whether it contains elements 
that might rust out the corrugated pipe, or elements that might 
deteriorate the concrete pipe. We think of concrete as permanent 
and we have stated that concrete buildings are permanent. But if 
vou bury concrete in the ground and water goes through it, as when 
you use it as a storm drain or sewer, under some conditions concrete 
deteriorates. 1 interpret the letter of the Palmer & Baker Co. to 
mean he has looked into only the size feature. He has not considered 
whether past experience on concrete pipe and corrugated iron pipe in 
he Pensacola area would preclude the use of one or the other. With- 
out further investigation in Pensacola, I could not answer your 
question. They certainly considered the cost differential, but Tam 
sure engineers of the caliber of Palmer & Baker, and of our officer in 
charge of construction, would not have lightly thrown aside the cost 
differential just because he liked the looks of concrete better than 
steel. So I would like to check and report on Monday what reason 
they had for disregarding the fact that corrugated metal pipe should 
have been cheaper. 

Now, there is another effect. another condition that would also 
have to be considered. I do not believe I can accept without further 
nquiry that because corrugated pipe is cheaper than concrete pipe 
at Cecil Field, it is also cheaper at Barrancas. <A large part of the cost, 
particularly of concrete pipe, is in shipment. If there happened to 

a concrete pipe plant quite close to Cecil Field, say in Jacksonville, 
it would have a very definite effect on the price. Corrugated iron 
pipe is more uniform in cost because it is usually shipped nested. 
li comes in sections and they nest them together. They can fill up 
a flat car or freight car with them very nicely. Concrete pipe is 
rivid and stiff. It is subject to breakage in shipment, and therefore, 

freight costs are quite high either by rail or by truck. 
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So, if there happened to be a concrete pipe plant in Pensacolg 
concrete pipe might be cheaper. That would be another point | 
would have to check on. I think, as an example, I would like to read 


’ 73 tahitian a bears T . re 
the Bureau’s reasons for withdrawing addendum No. 4, which re- peat 
° ° . . . = see "tl 
sulted in an increase in cost on Cecil Field of $135,000 because tha: ¥ ~ 
point has been left unanswered. I would like to report on Monday a 
0 
morning why we did not go to corrugated iron pipe at Barrancas, jf P ‘ 
dt 
that meets with your approval. i 
e 
Mr. Furcoio. You can get that for Monday, either report it orally ‘ 
or have it submitted at this point in the record in addition to mayb A 
some questions on it. y 
L ; pgs : ’ ‘ writ 
| think in addition to getting the explanation of why it was done 
5 eke ; ‘ . “ee \ 
that we should have a statement in there of the Navy’s official con- r 
clusion—by Navy, I mean probably yours—as to whether or not what prs 
was done was the proper and efficient and economical thing to do. oe: 
. . . . up 
Admiral Jettey. At the same time it might be better to have them # 
; oie di 
side by side in the record, the Cecil Field and the Barrancas problems i 
It might be easier to read. hot 
4 . mn > . : . OL 
Mr. Furcoto. That would be fine, if you want to have it in that p 
way. tior 
, 10 
Mr. Davis. Off the record. a 
: : } 
(Discussion off the record) * 
. ‘ ae se as 
Admiral JeLLey. Suppose I submit it in writing Monday. é 
mn : . : : . _ ass 
(The Navy statement on the pipe situation is as follows:) th 
* ec 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, p Ane 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, dat 
Washington 25, D. C., February 25, 1952 : , 
Joun J. Donnetty, Esq., I 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, in t 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, F 6 6the 
Washington Bh, 2. c. ora 
Dear Mr. DONNELLY: Supplementing my previous statements regardit gz the Bu 
use of concrete versus corrugated metal drain pipe at naval auxiliary air station, 
Cecil Field, Fla., and Barraneas (Forrest Sherman Field), Fla., I would like to aly 
supply for the record, the following additional information. ma 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks considers that conerete and corrugated met: rep 
pipe of equal size is not of equal capacity. In order to have equal capacit vul 
corrugated metal pipe must be of larger size than conerete pipe. This has be | 
established by test and is generally aecepted by engineers. fur 
In practice, unless unusual local ground conditions would be deleterious t offi 
either type of pipe, this bureau permits the optional use of concrete or corrugated pli 
metal pipe providing proper sizes are specified. Addendum No. 4 issued by t! by 
district office was directed to be canceled because in the Bureau’s opinion it per ! 
mnitted the use of pipe of inadequate size. Co 
At Barrancas, the engineer analyzed the difference in cost between concrete : des 
corrugated metal pipe and determined that concrete would be cheaper. Concret the 
pipe was specified and an alternate price for metal was not requested. Th ths 
contractors judgment is supported by the fact that State and municipal wor! F 
the Pensacola area invariably use concrete pipe even though corrugated meta p «rec 
pipe may be permitted by the specifications. In recent Army work in the area the 
conerete pipe was cheaper than metal pipe as shown by bid items. . He 
It appears that the corrugated metal pipe is manufactured in Jacksonvillt val 
within a few miles of Cecil Field and thus corrugated metal pipe would have a fo 
freight advantage at Cecil but not at Barrancas. In addition, it has been found Ol 
that the cost of installation of metal pipe at Cecil Field would be cheaper than at at 
Barrancas due to different ground water conditions, dr 
It is the opinion of the Bureau of Yards and Docks that the use of corrugat rec 
metal pipe at Cecil and concrete pipe at Barrancas represent the most economi 
construction and is in accord with sound engineering practice. po 
With kindest regards, pa 


Sincerely yvours, 
Jb. POSEY, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, Chief of Bureau 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIONS ON TYPE OF PIPE 


In the meantime | will read a memorandum which I think is in- 
teresting because it will show some of the mechanics of these trans- 
actions. I am going to refer to some outside factors which I don’t 
want to imply are improper or undesirable. I consider them to be 
proper duties, as far as trade association and manufacturing com- 
panies are concerned. I think that it is very proper for them to take 
the stand that they did. 

Mr. Furcoto. Go ahead in your own way. 

Admiral Jetuey. This memorandum is dated June 20, so it was 
written at the time 

Mr. Furcono. 1951. 

Admiral JeLLey. Yes; so it was written at the time this question 
was being considered. It is not a recent memo that has been made 
up for this hearing. We got this from the Bureau files. The first 
part of the memorandum substantially summarizes what Mr. Don- 
nelly was explaining about the difference in pipe sizes. I won't 
bother to repeat that. 

By telegram of June 3, 1951, the American Concrete Pipe Associa- 
tion requested the Bureau to investigate the issuance of addendum 
number 4, whereby the Navy specified corrugated pipe on equal-size 
basis with concrete pipe in sizes above 36 inches. The association 
asserted that corrugated metal pipe would carry only 40 percent of 
the quantity which the same size smooth concrete pipe will carry. 
And that the use of equal sizes is contrary to proven experimental 
data. 

In other words, the issuance of this addendum was a local matter 
in the district office which prepared the plans and specifications, and 
the first knowledge the Bureau had of addendum No. 4 was this tele- 
gram from the pipe association. We then called a conference in the 
Bureau. At the conference held in the Bureau on June 18, represent- 
atives of ARMCO International Co.—ARMCO is one of the principal 
manufacturers of corrugated iron culverts—informed the Bureau 
representatives that the issuance of the addendum by the district 
public works officer, Sixth Naval District, was subsequent to the 
furnishing of certain data and information to the district public works 
officer by representatives of that corporation's Atlanta office. The 
plans and specifications were being prepared in Atlanta, by the way, 
by the Roberts Co. This information was to the effect that Roberts 
Co. who were the architect-engineer contractors on Cecil Field, had 
designed the work in accordance with certain design criteria used by 
the Corps of Engineers. The district public works officer was told 
that the district engineer of Atlanta division, Corps of Engineers, had 
recently issued a letter to his field offices which called attention to 
the importance of selecting proper materials to meet site conditions. 
He was further informed that the ARMCO organization had investi- 
gated several drainage and sewerage installations in Florida and had 
found conditions in which concrete pipe installations had deteriorated 
at a fast pace, and that the condition of the existing concrete pipe 
drainage at Cecil Field is very poor, even though it had been repaired 
recently. The ARMCO representatives claimed that in view of the 
poor conditions found in these concrete pipe systems after a com- 
paratively short service, the eventual value of m—n is the friction 
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factor that would be used in the pipe formulas to determine the amy) 
of water a pipe could carry for a very rough surface—the value of ; 
would be much higher than for a very smooth surface. 

The eventual value of n, after the pipe had deteriorated, woul: |) 
the same for the concrete pipe and for paved invert corrugated meta| 
pipe. 

Their argument, in other words, was that even though you start of 
with a smooth concrete pipe, after some vears, the concrete deteriorates 
and becomes rough and the friction would be such that it would |) 
equal to the friction inherent in the corrugated metal pipe. They bh 
lieved that corrugated metal pipe because of its flexibility, tight-band 
joints and long length, would retain its n value throughout the length 
of its life. 


NAVY CONSIDERATION OF THESE REPRESENTATIONS 


These and all other factors have been given full consideration and 
the following conclusions are reached: The drainage system in th 
architect-engineer contractor's official design—prior to the issuance of 
the addendum—is in accordance with good engineering practice 
should be noted that the design is based on a 10-year rainfall frequency 
The usual Bureau practice for the average station is designed for a 
rainfall frequency of at least 2 years, except where flooding mighi 
cause vital damage in which case 10 years is used. 

Perhaps I had better explain that, too. In designing storm drains, 
vou estimate how much water the drain has to carry. That is 
function of the area of ground served and the amount of rainfall thai 
might be expected in any storm per hour or 24 hours, or so on. You 
look in the rainfall records and find out the heaviest rainfall within 
certain periods. If you take a 2-vear average, you get a certain rainfall 
If you take a 10-year average, the heaviest rainfall that occurs ove: 
a 10-year period will be larger than that which will occur in a 2-year 
period. If you take a 100-vear period it will still be much larger, so 
that often we take 2 vears which is not too conservative. On installa 
tions such as air stations where flooding would put the runways out of 
commission, we get a little more conservative and take 10 years. I! 
we were building a vital dam or something like that we might take 50 
vears. In this case we agreed that 10 years was the right period 
take. 

In performance of the engineering work, the Roberts Co. apparent! 
took the above conditions into consideration. Subsequently, li 
ever, the design basis was changed as indicated by the quoted 
dendum. It is not believed that this change was based on sou! 
technical information. If the Bureau agrees to accept the bids agree: 
under the addendum and the specifications it will be doing the f 
lowing: it will be accepting a m value—I remind vou that n was 1! 
coefficient of roughness—the n value for corrugated iron pipe whic! 
varies widely from commonly accepted long established values in 1! 
engineering practice. 

Next, the Bureau would be placing itself in a position of having to 
justify its action in accepting this changed value of n. 

Third, the Bureau will be going on record as supporting the claims 
of the corrugated metal pipe manufacturers who are presently justif) 
ing their claim by exhibiting the alleged shortcomings of the materia!s 
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manufactured by competitors. Their strongest argument lies in the 
showing of pictures of present installations of concrete pipe made 
under wartime conditions. I might explain that during the war the 
amount of cement and the amount of reinforcing metal had to be 
reduced by many conerete pipe manufacturers. 


NAVY DECISION ON PIPE 


\fter full consideration of all facets of this problem, the following 
recommendation is considered to be the only reasonable one to make 
inder the circumstances, that the project manager take such steps 
as are necessary to insure that the installation of drainage system is 
made in accordance with requirements of the original design. Modi 
fication of the original design required by item 106, section | 
addendum No, 4, is not to apply. 

That was approved after review and discussion and the addendum 
ie t, was in effect canceled. You will recall, however, that they 

< larger corrugated pipe instead of concrete pipe because of the 
diffe ‘rence in cost. Now, I would expect some reasoning along those 
lines to have also been followed at Pensacola. Perhaps the reasons 
were not the same but they made a study of this at the time. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Since that is an extremely long letter I wonder if it 
is possible for vou to briefly summarize it in a few of your own words 
Is it possible to do that and state what it comes to? 

Admiral Jetuey. In my opinion it can be summarized this way 
In considering all angles of this question, it was felt that corrugated 
pipe must be of larger dimension than concrete pipe to carry the sami 
amount of water, and that the issuance of the addendum No. 4 had 
not been justified. 

Mr. Furcoto. By whom was that felt? 

Admiral Jetney. Addendum No. 4 was issued by the district. The 
reversal of the district’s decision was effected by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

Mr. Furcoio. Go ahead. 

Mr. Karz. Itisa question of the Bureau’s engineering judgment as 
opposed to the local m: mn s engineering judgment. We thought ours 
was better in view of all the facts. 

Mr. Furcoio. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. The engineers on the committee staff, as they went 
through the various installations around the country, sometimes made 
a notation that a different type of material could have been used just 
as well and with economy. However, the staff engineers did not want 
to take a position contrary to the engineering judgment of Yards and 
Docks or the Corps of Engineers. The reason we have selected this 
Cecil Field and Barrancas pipe matter was because the architect- 
engineer at Barrancas had said that metal pipe could possibly serve 
there, and eventually Cecil Field used the metal pipe. It seemed to 
be a good illustration of the choice of a less costly but equally durabl: 
material, 

Admiral Jevtey. It is, provided there wasn’t some supplementary 
reason that wasn’t in existence at Cecil Field, but was at Barrancas. 
I am trying to determine that so I can give vou full information 
Morday morning. 

Mr. Donnetry. So much for that. 
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STEEL MESH IN RUNWAYS, TAXIWAYS, AND PARKING APRONS AT CECI, 
FIELD AND BARRANCAS 


Now, we have a similar situation with respect to steel mesh in the 
runway on these two jobs, Cecil Field as against Barrancas. To start 
the discussion on steel mesh, we have first a memorandum of Captain 
KEckberg dated August 9, 1951, in which he points out the possibility 
of deleting the steel me sh, steel bei ‘ing a critical material, in all parts 
of runways so long as it was left in the first 500 feet. By way of 
prefatory explanation as I read these documents, Captain Eckberg 
and the Bureau adopted that view that you did not need the mesh 
all over the runway, just as long as you had it the first 500 feet. As 
I see these documents also, the Bureau and Captain Eckberg did all 
they could to persuade the public works officer at Barrancas to follow 
that policy and the public works officer there may have had reserya- 
tions in the matter. I do not know; it would be a question of inter- 
pretation. 

Admiral Jetuey. I think it might be well to explain why Captain 
Eckberg is beimg mentioned so frequently. It was because the 
committee investigators happened to be in this particular naval 
district. 

Mr. Donnetty. The committee investigators were in a number of 
naval districts but we have dealt more with his, Captain Eckberg’s 
district that any of the others. 

Admiral JetLey. I wouldn’t want him to feel that he was being 
singled out in any way. 

Mr. Donne iy. That is not our intention. 

Admiral Jetiey. It is accidental but they concentrated on that 
particular district. The same thing might happen in any other 
district. 

Mr. Furcoito. This memorandum may be entered in the record at 
this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Navy DerPpARTMENT, 
District Pustic Works OFFICE AND 
OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
Sixtu Navan District, 
Naval Base, S. C., August 9, 1951 
From: District Public Works Officer, Sixth Naval District 
To: Officer in Charge of Construction, NOy Contracts, Naval Air Basic Training 
Command, U.S. N: avi al Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
tesident Officer in Charge of Construction, U. S. Naval Air Statior 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Resident Officer in Charge of Construction, U. S. Naval Station, Ke) 
West, Fla. 
Resident Officer in Charge of Construction, U. S. Marine Corps Air 
Station, Cherry Point, N. C. 
Resident Officer in Charge of Construction, U. S. Naval Air Statior 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Subject: Airfield runway, taxiway and parking apron concrete. pavements 
decrease in use of steel mesh reinforcement. 

1. Previous instructions from the Bureau of Yards and Docks have requi! 
the use of steel mesh reinforcement for all of subject concrete pavements in desig 
of runways, parking aprons, warm-up aprons and taxiways. 

2. Recent advice from Mr. Palmer of BuDocks indicates that the Bureau wi! 
consider specific requests for omission of the above steel mesh reinforcement excep! 
for the first 500 feet of the concrete pavements at the ends of runways and 1! 
“warm-up” portions of the parking aprons. The omission of the above reinforce- 
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ment mesh will result in the savings of considerable critical material and approxi- 
mately 60 cents per square yard because of the cost of the typical 10-inch concrete 
parking apron. 

3. Comments and recommendations of addressees are requested and should be 
forwarded not later than August 16 for those contracts which addressees are either 
OINCC or ROINCC as to whether requests should be made of the Bureau to 
permit the omission of reinforcing mesh, with specific reeommendations concerning 
which areas, based upon the above criteria, the omission is recommended. The 
recommendations should be made to the DPWO, 6ND with information copy to 
BuDocks (C-316). 

W. T. Eckspera. 

Mr. DonNetity. We note at the end of this memorandum that 
Captain Eckberg is soliciting the comments and recommendations 
from various officers in charge of construction on the matter of deletion 
F of the steel mesh. 

Now, we have next the response of the resident officer in charge 
of construction at Jacksonville, who was at that time supervising the 
construction at Cecil Field. 

Mr. Furco.to. This may be entered in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1951. 
From: Resident-officer in charge of construction, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
To: District officer in charge of construction, Sixth Naval District. 
Subject: Contract NOy-27261: Runways, taxiways, and apron, Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, Cecil Field; proposed changes to contract requirements. 
Reference: (a) Bureau of Yards and Docks speedletter C-220F/SDG:Ird NOy- 
27266 and 27261, undated, to officer in charge of construction; 
(b) Re ede nt officer in charge of construction letter PW/NOvy-—27261 
(3) of September 19, 1951 to district officer in charge of 
construction. 

By reference (a) Bureau of Yards and Docks concurred in the recommenda- 
tion to omit reinforcing mesh from the concrete strip at the end of the runways 
except the first 500 feet and from the taxiways except 500 feet back from the ends 
f the runways. Reference (a) also advised that Bureau of Yards and Docks 
onsidered the reinforcing mesh should be omitted from the parking and warm-up 
paving. 

2. By reference (b), item 9, the resident officer in charge of construction re- 
juested that the contractor be directed to proceed with the change to omit the 
reinforcing mesh in all concrete pavement except the parking area and the 500-foot 
nd of the runways and the taxiways. In view of comments by the Bureau, it 
is requested that item 9, paragraph 2, be revised to read as follows: 

“All reinforcing mesh in concrete pavement shall be omitted except in the first 
500 feet at the end of each runway and 500 feet on taxiways back from the end of 
tunways. This will result in a reduction of the quantity stated in the bid schedule 
by approximately 265,220 square yards.”’ 

Mr. Donnetiy. The theme of this document is that at Cecil 
lield the suggestion is being adopted, as I understand it, and as we 
se from the next document, at a saving of $159,000 at Cecil Field 
by virtue of these deletions of steel mesh. 

(The Cecil Field change order on steel mesh is as follows:) 


Contract NOy—27261—Runways, Taxrways, AND Aprons, Crectu Frevp, Fua. 
CHANGE A (PENDING)! 


[tem 9.—Elimination of reinforcing mesh in certain areas of reinforced concrete 
pavement. These areas have been determined to be the first 500 feet at the 
ids of runways and 500 feet on taxiways back from the end and edge of the 
mmways. This will eliminate approximately 265,220 square yards of reinforcing 
mesh. Estimated change in contract price: Deduct $150,000. 


_.. 


AFF Note.—This data was supplied by the Sixth Naval District, 





So, we see the suggestion adopted at Cecil Field. Then we stay 
with a series of documents which relate to the reaction of thp 
Barrancas public-works officer to the deletion of the mesh, and in t)e 
ultimate we will see that he did not think well of the suggestion 

| would like to enter these documents, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furco.io. These may be entered in the record at this point 

(Documents referred to are as follows:) 


Avucusr 17, 
From: Officer in charge of construction. 
fo: District public-works officer, Sixth Naval District. 
Subject: Airficld runway, taxiway, and parking-apron concrete’ pavem 
decrease in use of steel mesh reinforcement. 


Reference: (a) District public-works officer, Sixth Naval District, multi-address.4 


letter of August 9, 1951. 

1. In view of Board report on changes dated August 13, 1951, 
NOv—28531, to reduce concrete pavements at the ends of runways and ta 
from 1,000 feet to 500 feet, the officer in charge of construction does not co: 
the comments and recommendations requested by reference (a) applies 
Barrancas Field. 

T. W. Bec 


By direct 


AvaustT 22, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
Naval Air Basic Training Command, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.: 

Your letter of August 17, 1951, NOy-28531, on decrease in use of ste: 
reinforcement in concrete pavements, refers to changes in amount of c 
pavements at ends of runways and taxiways. As requested, my letter of A 
}, 1951, comment and recommendations also desired concerning possible di 

» of steel-mesh reinforcement for concrete parking-apron pavements 
W. T. EckBenrc, 
District Officer in Charge of Construction, Sixth Naval Dis( 


4 


Untrep Strares Navat Bast, Charleston, S. C. 


Disrricr OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
Sizth Naval District, 
l’nited States Naval Base, Charleston, S. C.: 

Your letter code D-10, August 22, 1951, requesting comment and recom 
tions desired concerning possible decrease in use of steel-mesh reinforcen 
concrete parking-apron pavements. The officer in charge of constructio! 
not recommend decrease in use of steel-mesh reinforcement for concrete } 
aprons at Fort Barrancas Field unless shortage of steel precludes complet 
aprons within time limit of contract. 

GEORGE 5S. ROBINSON, 
Commander, Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy 
O fliicer in Charge of Construction, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 


The next document we have is a letter to Mr. S. B. Glenn 
one of the gentlemen present at this hearing—from Command’ 
H. F. Winn, at Pensacola, dated 13 September 1951, on this 
subject. 

Mr. Furco.o. The letter may be inserted in the record at 
point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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SEPTEMBER 13, 1951. 
Mr. 8. B. GLENN, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Guienn: With reference to our telephone conversation of September 
i1, | have gone into details with my own staff and with Palmer & Baker, our 
\, & E. contractor, regarding use of reinforcing steel wire mesh in concrete sections 
of the Barrancas Airfield. 

We submitted a complete steel requirement breakdown to the Bureau by our 
dispatch 0714307, September 1951, which went to code B-630. In this dispatch 
we indicated that 416 tons of pavement mesh steel would be required and that 
shipment was scheduled for December 1951. Also in the same dispatch we noted 
requirement of approximately 515 tons in mesh steel required for concrete storm- 
irainage pipe. Since the delivery schedule for drainage-pipe steel is still not 
letermined, it is my opinion that any delay in construction work will be centered 
around the availability of the conerete pipe. The concrete pipe will be required 
first. Therefore, there is apparently no problem in receipt of steel mesh for paved 
areas. We here are, therefore, of the opinion that there should be no exclusion of 
reinforced mesh in the concrete sections, including parking apron and end sections, 
since there will be no delay due to nonreceipt of wire mesh. 

Should, by chance, our contractor’s delivery date for reinforced mesh become 
fouled up and by so doing will result in a delay, I will be happy to go along with 
you people in the Bureau and request a waiver for the steel required in parking 
aprons only. However, neither my staff here nor the A. & E. contractor want to 
eliminate any of the steel mesh in the 500 feet end sections of runways and 
taxiways. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you in any phase of construction here 
at Pensacola, do not hesitate to ask me. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. F. Winn, 


Commander, Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy. 


Admiral Jevtey. I might explain, Commander Robinson, who 
signed the speedletter of August 24, was relieved shortly thereafter 
by Commander Winn; so that is a result of the continuity in command. 


Mr. Donnetuy. The burden of this letter is that, as of September 
13, the officer in charge of construction at Pensacola still had not 
lecided that it was advisable to delete the steel mesh in the parking 
iprons- 

\dmiral Jettey. Unless he could not get delivery; unless the job 
would be held up by slow deliveries of steel. 

Mr. Furco.o. In view of the fact that that is apparently Mr. 
Glenn’s letter 

Mr. GLENN. It is to me; yes. He sent it in as a personal letter, 
id | answered it by an official letter. It was answered by an official 
letter rather than by me directly. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The next document we have is the official decision, 
is | read it, of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, acting 
through Thomas J. Dumont, in the matter of deleting the mesh. 

This document is as follows: ) 

OFFICER-IN-CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
BurREAU oF YARDS AND Docks Contracts, 
Unirep Srates Nava Air STATION, BUILDING 45, 
Pensacola, Fla., Se ple mber 24, 1951. 
Subject: NAS, Pensacola, Fla.; Contract NOvy-—28531, runway, taxiways, ete 
juest for omission of wire mesh in certain areas. 
renee: (a) OICC letter to Bureau of September 13, 1951. 
reference (a), the OICC stated that it appeared that there would be no 
in the receipt of reinforcing mesh required for the concrete sections includ- 
g parking aprons and end sections and therefore considered that the mesh should 
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not be excluded from any areas. The OICC stated that later if it is evident ther 
will be a delay in obtaining the mesh a request will be made for a waiver to om; 
the mesh required in the parking aprons only. The Bureau considers that th, 
wire mesh should be used only in the ends of the runways and in a section of t}y 
taxiway approximately 500 feet from the end of the runway. Therefore, it \ 
requested that the OICC appoint a board on changes to determine the firm esti. 
mated cost for a deductive change order to omit all wire mesh and all dowels 
across transverse contraction joints in all of the parking areas and the taxiways 
except for the 500-foot end. The board on changes report should be forwarded 
to the DPWO to prepare a deductive change order. 
THomas J. Dumont, 
By direction of Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 


The next document is Commander Winn’s letter of October 2, 195) 
to the contractor advising him of the constitution of a board on con- 
tract changes and notifying him of a desire to negotiate an equitabl 
adjustment in contract price for the omission of the mesh. 

The final document we have in this chain is a memorandum for the 
file that Pensacola, October 9, 1951, shows that the deletion of the 
mesh as desired, apparently by the Bureau in Washington was not 
made because of the delay in requiring the deletion. (The committee 
staff has made a computation at the bottom of the document that 
$50,300 might have been saved by earlier adoption of the change by 
Pensacola.) 

Mr. Furco.io. These documents may be entered in the record at 
this point together with the notation that the emphasis is supplied 
by the committee staff as indicated in the second document, together 
with the notation that the staff note is not a part of the letter but 
had been added by the committee. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

OcTOBER 2, 195! 
Subject: Contract NOy—28531 (specification 30185) runways, taxiways, and 
apron, NAS, Pensacola, Fla., proposed contract change. 
SmMitTH ENGINEERING & ConstTRUCTION Co., 
P. O. Drawer 1831, Pensacola, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: The Bureau of Yards and Docks has directed appointment of a 
board on contract changes to negotiate an equitable adjustment in contract pric: 
for the omission of all wire mesh reinforcement and all dowels across transvers' 
contraction joints in all areas of concrete pavement except for the 500-foot lengths 
of concrete pavement at runway and taxiway ends. et 

Government members of the board are Lt. Comdr. T. W. Beck (CEC) USN, 
senior member; Mr. William E. Willard, member; Mr. W. L. Lynn, member; and 
Mr. R. J. Brennan, member and recorder. It is requested that you advise thi 
officer in charge of construction immediately of vour nomination of a board 
member to represent your company in the negotiations. In order that your 
material requirements may be defined under the proposed construction changes 
it is essential that the board meet at the earliest practicable date. It is suggested 
that the board convene in the office of the officer in charge of construction, Build- 
ing 45, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., at 9 a. m.on Monday, October 8, 195 
Please advise promptly if the suggested time for the board meeting is acceptab: 
to you. If an alternate date should be necessary it should be established as soo 
as possible after October 8. 

Yours very truly, 
H. F. Winn, 
Commander (CEC) USN, 
Officer in Charge of Constructio? 
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HEADQUARTERS NaAvaL Arr Basic TRAINING COMMAND, 
Unirep States Navat AIR STATION, 
Pensacola, Fla., October 9, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM TO FILE 


Notes on active construction contracts, Naval Air Basic Training Command 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Contract NOy—28531, runways, taxiways and apron, NAS, Pensacola 
Original contract priee, $6,425,608. 
* a + * * * ~ 


General.—At the direction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks a board on 
changes has been established for the intended purpose of negotiating a deductive 
change in contract price for the omission of wire mesh and contraction joint 
dowels in all areas of concrete pavement except the 500-foot lengths at runway 
and taxiway ends. Preliminary discussions with the contractor and his supplier, 
Virginia Steel Co., indicate that the contractor’s mesh requirements are presently 
being processed through the mill. The supplier stated the contractor’s order is 
not subject to cancellation and that delivery of the mesh will be made as a firm 
commitment. In this circumstance the Government would be obligated to the 
extent of the delivered price of the mesh and the only saving would be the minor 
cost of installation, estimated as the labor of two workmen daily through the 
installation period. There are about 230 tons of reinforcing mesh and about 52 tons 
of dowels and accessories originally proposed for omission. A fair price for this 
material would be about $150 per ton. The circumstances are being reported to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks for decision on any further action to be taken, 
{Emphasis supplied by committee staff.] 

(Starr NOTE—A saving of 282 tons at $150 or $42,300; to this is added $8,000 for labor, totaling $50,300, which 
might have been saved.) 


Mr. Furcouo. I presume you are going to do this anyway, but if 
you can briefly summarize the documents with reference to this point 
and then perhaps get an answer from the admiral 


Mr. Donnevy. I would be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 


STEEL MESH DELETION AT CECIL FIELD; CORRESPONDING DEVELOPMENTS 
AT BARRANCAS FIELD 


To summarize these documents, it appears, I believe, that August 
9, 1951, Captain Eckberg as the district public works officer for the 
Sixth Naval District at Charleston determined that money could be 
saved by omitting the steel mesh from runways with the exception 
of the first 500 feet and from those portions of the parking apron 
where there is a warm-up of the planes. He pointed out that con- 
siderable critical material is involved and that approximately 60 
cents per square yard is the standard of saving. At Cecil Field the 
suggestion was quickly adopted and a deduction of $150,000 was made 
by virtue of following Captain Eckberg’s suggestion. However at 
Barrancas Field, the resident officer in charge of construction did not 
adopt the suggestion until officially ordered to do so by the Bureau in 
Washington and by the time that Pensacola had carried out the 
orders of the Bureau, it was too late and the saving of money could 
not be accomplished. Is that a fair statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Jetiry. I noticed that you finished up the sequence of 
exhibits with an assumption that Pensacola had disregarded the 
Bureau’s instructions and went ahead and installed the wire mesh 
anyway. Mr. Glenn has been in close touch with the Pensacola job 
and I believe that letter was dated August 9. This is the middle of 
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February and | would like to ask Mr. Glenn to state whether (|) 
concrete was poured or just what actually happened? 

Mr. Furco.o. Before that point, 1 wonder whether you would by» 
able to state for the record whether you agree substantially on why; 
these documents do. 

Admiral JeLtiry. I was going to do that after commenting on both 
fields. 

Mr. Furcoio. Go ahead in vour own way. 

Mr. Guenn. Right at this point, I do not know the exact amown; 
of concrete that had been poured, but we have no intention to wast, 
that steel. Although we omitted it, we are proposing to use it in 
other runways that will be constructed later at the same field. 

Admiral Jetiuey. Was steel mesh actually installed in the concreto 
parking apron? 

Mr. Guenn. It would be installed in the end of the runway. 

Admiral Jetuey. I did not ask that; Mr. Donnelly said that his 
staff had assumed that the steel was going to be installed in the park- 
ing aprons contrary to Bureau’s directive. Was it installed in those 
parking areas? 

Mr. GuenN. No, sir. We did not construct any parking aprons 

Mr. Furco.vo. Saving it until future use? 

Mr. Guienn. Postponed (construction of parking apron) until late: 

Admiral Jettey. We have a letter requesting appointment of thy 
board of change to omit wire mesh reinforcement and dowels in al! 
areas of concrete pavement except in 500-foot paving at the end of 
the runway. Why didn’t that board act then? 

Mr. Guienn. It did. It did, and it was just a small amount of 
saving because they already had the steel delivered. The installation 
cost, maybe $1,500 or $2,000 for the labor cost is all we saved on 1! 

Mr. Karz. They delivered to us 280 tons of steel which we are not 
using at present but which we have available for use elsewhere. No 
part of it has been installed. 

Mr. Guenn. That is right. : 

Admiral Jetuey. I would like to check that personally with Pensa 
cola on the phone this afternoon and find out. Whether steel mest 
was or was not installed in the concrete paving. The information 
Mr. Glenn has that the steel was not installed but it was received and 
stockpiled for use in the next section of the runway or the next runway 
to be built. 

Mr. GuENN. You see, here in this letter, we told them to omit con 
struction of all permanent parking area presently included in th 
contract. That is what I was trying to get over. 

Admiral Jettey. We are not going to build a parking area at this 
time. 

Mr. GLENN. No, sir. We may build it later but not in this contra 
right now. 

Admiral Jettey. That letter is dated January 17, 1952. 

Mr. Furco.o. That letter to which you refer is not one that 
counsel read. 

Mr. Guenn. No. Iam sure he doesn’t have this letter because this 
letter was sent as a result of the change from constructing two cas! 
and west parallel runways to construction of one runway east 
west, and one runway north and south. 
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\lr. FurcoLo. Let me interrupt you. Counsel had introduced in 
ihe record certain letters that are fairly long. He has summarized 
briefly what those letters say. That does not necessarily mean that 
ihe facts in those letters are accurate, but he says that is what is in 
the letters. What we would like to get first is whether after reading 
of the letter you agree with counsel’s summary of what those letters 
ay. Then after we have established that for the record you may 
want to go on and show there is something in addition to be shown 
hy another letter or something. 

‘In other words, we would like you to say first of all that you agree 
or disagree with his summary of what the letters say. 

Admiral Jetuey. I agree up until his last assumption. We cer- 
tainly can determine whether we agree with that by examining later 
correspondence. 

Suppose that we submit a written statement, Monday, providing 
wy further correspondence that his staff did not have access to pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Donne.ty. That is fine. 

Mr. Furnco.o. That may be done and in addition to that, we may 
have some question to ask you Monday on them. But at least we 
will then have mn one place in the record the places where we agree on 
both sides of the table and whatever explanation there may be where 
there is disagreement. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. For my own information, do I understand cor- 
retly from this memorandum of October 9, which is the last one we 
have, that this 230 tons of reinforcing mesh was actually ordered for 
runways, taxiways, and aprons at Barrancas? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.iy. And if it was subsequently delivered and the Navy 
stockpiling it, it was still ordered by virtue of this particular contract? 

Admiral Jettny. Yes; except the order must have been placed long 
before the Bureau directed that the mesh be omitted. It must have 
required at least 3 or 4 months for delivery. 

Mr, Donnetiy. That is an assumption, too, which may be impor- 

I don’t want to assume anything that is not accurate and | 
am sure that you don’t. 

Admiral Jetty. I will check. 

Mr. DonNexLLY. The big question ts this, if in August Barrancas had 
followed Captain Eckberg’s suggestion and acted promptly in deleting 
themesh, had the contractor placed his order for the mesh at that time. 
lfnot, could the Navy not have deleted the mesh at that time? 

Admiral JeLuey. Except, I will remind you that Captain Eckberg 
asked for comments from the local people whether or not the mesh 
should be omitted. The Bureau did not direct the omission of wire 
esh. ‘The Bureau said they would consider requests to omit mesh. 
We can find out just when the order was placed, whether it was before 
‘hat August date or not. 

Mr. Karz. It seems reasonable to assume that when Captain Eck- 
erg invited comments from six or seven stations, he thought there 
night be different considerations at the different stations; otherwise 
le would have issued one order for all stations. 
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Admiral Jeutuey. [ think we will find that the order was place; 
immediately after the award of the contract. The contractor—an( 
Smith is a good-sized experienced contractor—would know that tha; 
would take the longest delivery and he would get his order in righ; 
away. 

(The Navy explanation of the steel-mesh matter was subsequently 
supplied, and is as follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 195: 
Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Commattee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DoNNELLY: Supplementing my previous statements regarding t\y 
omission of reinforcing steel and dowels in concrete runways, taxiways, and parki; 
areas at the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla., and Barrancas (Forres 
Sherman Field), Fla., I would like to supply for the record, the following additiong 
information. 


Steel reinforcing and dowels were omitted from concrete paving at Cecil Fie\; 


with Bureau of Yards and Docks approval. This is not a normal and desirabh) 
practice and was resorted to as a calculated risk in order to avoid delays in cor 
pletion that would interfere with operations at a time when steel was in extreme 
short supply. When steel is more readily available its use will be required. 

At Barrancas, the steel reinforcing and dowels had been ordered prior to tly 


decision of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to risk omission‘of steel. When cop- 
tractor was finally directed to omit the steel from the concrete parking areas, it wa: 


found that excessive cancellation charges were involved. As a result the co: 


tractor was directed to accept delivery and turn the steel over to the Navy for 


other use. 

This steel was not used and is presently on hand at Barrancas. Part of it w 
be used in the concrete floors of warehouses and shops for which appropriations ar 
available. The remainder will be used in the cross runway at Barrancas whi 
has been authorized but not appropriated for. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J, Ff. JELLEY, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, Chief of Bureau 


ADVISABILITY OF PLACING STEEL MESH IN RUNWAYS, TAXIWAYS, AN 
PARKING AREAS 


I would like to discuss the general question of the omission of this 
steel mesh in our runways, taxiways, and parking areas. 

At the time the Bureau issued its original letter saying that it woul 
entertain requests for the omission of this steel, many of these urge! 
runway jobs were being held up because of lack of delivery of ste 
mesh and particularly the steel dowels which connect the concre' 
slabs. The people in the design branch of the Bureau took a calcu- 
lated risk that it was safe to omit that steel mesh, although I think 
you know even though you are not engineers, that every concret: 
street or road you have seen has had steel in it. 

In my personal opinion, not as Chief of the Bureau, but as m 
opinion personally, as an engineer I would never omit steel mes! 
under any circumstances. There is a chance of omitting it in an ares 
such as Cecil Field and Pensacola because of the lack of frost in th 
ground. One of the chief reasons you have the steel mesh in concret: 
is to hold the concrete together during expasion and contractio! 
caused by temperature changes. Another reason is that vou get som 
strengthening of the concrete slab itself and if you have a little settle- 
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ment under it, that steel might help you bridge over it. Also, on the 
edge of the slab, and at the corners of the slab, if you get your plane 
wheel running near the edge or near the corner, vou will get a load that 
tends to break the slab off. Usually, the slab is thickened there to 
vive more strength, the steel also might add to that strength. 

If you have observed an old concrete road, and I would not expect 
you to be looking for things like this, but you will notice that there is 
often a diagonal crack at the corner of the slab, maybe 2 feet, triangle 
2 feet each way, and you can see where the crack has been filled in 
with asphalt joint filler. 

The Bureau took a risk at that time in omitting the steel mesh. 
\ risk that in my opinion I would not have taken. I would have 
accepted the delay in completion of the work. I imagine the people 
at Pensacola felt very much like me; they did not like to see that 
concrete going down without the steel mesh. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral JeLuey. The saving of $150,000 at Cecil Field is entirely 
theoretical in my opinion. They may have to go back inside 5 years 
and spend $1,000,000 repairing that runway. They did not dare 
take the risk on the last 500 feet of the runway because of the heating 
blast of the jet planes which would accentuate the expansion of the 
concrete. They assumed that in the remainder of the concrete and 
parking area and so forth, that the only expansion and contraction 
would be caused by temperature changes. And it is a fact that in 
Cecil Field and in Barrancas, the temperature range is not much. 
The important thing is the difference between high and low tempera- 
ture, not how hot it gets in Cecil Field or how cold it gets, but it is 
the difference between highest and lowest temperature. It is at a 
minimum in that Florida area. 

If vou got up to northern Minnesota where it might get to 40 below 
n winter and 100° in summer, you would have a maximum expansion 
and contraction. I suppose Wisconsin has areas the same way. 

[ have been riding over too many old concrete roads that are broken 
ip and I have seen too many concrete runways that have broken up 
to have approved the omission of steel mesh. It was a risk we took 
and whether we are right or not only time will tell. If it had been 
referred to me I would not have approved it. 

Mr. Furco.to. Apparently without objection we are going to ad- 
journ. That is one thing we will all agree on. 

Mr. Riney. The committee will come to order. 


Monpay, Fresruanry 25, 1952. 
lask Mr. Donnelly to proceed with the hearing. 

Mr. Donnetiy. On Thursday last the committee staff concluded 
is presentation of matters relating to the Navy public-works program. 
| do not know whether the committee members had exhausted the 
questions they desired to ask on matters adduced here last week. 

Mr. Rinry. Mr. Furcolo, did you have some questions? 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES COLLECTED BY THE NAVY ON CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furcoio. I do not know if you can submit it now, but possibly 
vou might be able to submit it for the record. There has been so 
much talk about the liquidated damages, and while I realize that 

96640—52-——pt. 1 17 
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probably the main purpose of such a clause is for the effect it 
have upon the contractor to get through rather than the idea of 
lecting, | think it might be helpful if without too much troubl: 
could insert in the record an explanation of roughly the amount 
money that has been taken in in liquidation damages by the Go 
ment for, say, the past year or for the past 2 or 3 vears. 

Would it be very difficult to show that? It would be helpful 
on the floor. 

Mr. Karz. It would be difficult to give an exact figure, but | 
I say that it is less than $5,000 a year? Would that serve your purpos 

Mr. Furcoxo. That will do it. Unless the committee itself wan 
more than that. If you say it is less than $10,000, that probs! 
does it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to say less than $10,000. It 
any substantial amount, but it is a spur. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose vou insert a figure and correct it. 

Mr. Parrerson. It would be quite difficult to check it. 

Mr. Karz. It would mean looking at every contract. 

Mr. Furcoio. I wouldn’t want you to go to any great inconve: 
ience. I would not have the faintest idea whether it would be $100 
or $1,000,000. 

Mr. Karz. Less than $10,000 a year for the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Parrerson. No substantial amount but a very excellent 
incentive, 


CHAIN OF COMMAND RESPONSIBILITY FOR NAVY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furco.o. The other question has to do with the responsibility Com 


in all these contracts. What I am getting at is this: 1 would like to vers 


establish the chain of responsibility. That may be somewhat similai the 
to chain of command. I don’t want you to say that you assume thi each 
responsibility or some high-ranking officer does. Ultimately, I assu who 
the responsibility rests with you, Admiral, and perhaps then some I 
superior to you. What I am talking about is the situation similar to 
this: We know this chain of command as far as a ship is concer! 
The captain who is right on the ship is responsible for what the ju 
officers or someone else does, even though, speaking fairly, he probably 
does not have anything at all to do with it. 
I want to get down to some man like that who is in the field 
perhaps here in Washington or wherever he may be, if there is s 
a person. From our talks so far | have gathered that possibly in so 
instances it may be a man in the same situation that Captain Eck! 
was In. 
Will you briefly trace the chain of responsibility in the average ¢ 
tract, beginning where it starts and tracing it to where it ends. A! 
then, more or less as man to man, state where the responsibility wo 
be comparable with reference to the captain of a ship at sea. 
Do you get what I am driving at? 
Admiral Jetury. Lam going to ask Mr. Katz to cover the | 
chain of command. 
Mr. Furcoxio. | do not know whether you want that in the rec 
at this point, Mr. Chairman, or do you want to have it in some othe! 
place in the record? 
Mr. Riney. Let it go in here. 





Admiral JetLey. I just wanted to say one thing—— 

\r. Furco.to. Might I just interrupt you, Admiral, and insert 
this before that. I do not think any of us are looking now for any- 
thing in the past as far as blaming anyone or anything like that. 
We merely want to be helpful to you as well as to the committee. 
It may help in suggestions and recommendations that we can make 
if we know basically where the responsibility should le. 

Admiral Jettey. | am going to ask Mr. Katz to answer that ques- 
tion, but I wanted to bring out that we do not treat this in the same 
way that command is treated. That is the situation where the 
captain of the ship has command or responsibility for everything that 
happens on the ship. In our system, each and every contract has 
a designated officer in charge of the contract. We do not put an 
oficer in charge of all contracts. We actually designate an officer 
on each individual contract, who is in charge of that contract. That 
is the difference between what we call normal command. Mr. Katz 
an trace the line for us. 

\ir. Karz. I will start with the Bureau rather than the Navy. 
The Chief of the Bureau has all the contracting authority that there 
is in the Bureau. Nobody else has any, unless the chief delegates it 
to him. In that sense, he is ultimately the one man who is respon- 
sible for everything. The organization that we have set up is along 
the lines of the established naval districts. 

There are, I think, 14 naval districts and 2 river commands (that 
is the Potomac River Naval Command and the Severn River Naval 
Command). Each of them is headed by what we call a district 
public works officer. Some are tiny like the Severn River Naval 
Command, which has nothing but the Naval Academy. Some are 
very big like the Eleventh Naval District out on the west coast, or 
the Third Naval District, which has New York and so forth. But 
each of them is headed by one man, a district public-works officer, 
who is in every case a senior officer of the Civil Engineer Corps. 

The Chief has delegated to each one of these men almost complete 
authority to handle contracts within certain established rules that 
the Congress has set up, the military services have set up, and that 
we have set up. 

As regards construction contracts, the chief has given the district 

blic works officer virtually unrestricted authority to handle com- 
petitive bid contracts. We have given them rules and guidelines for 
the right way to. take competitive bids and the right way to ntake 

But so long as they stay within those rules, we are out of the 

Lure, 

\s soon as they want an exception to those rules, such as if they 

uuld propose to make an award to other than the mathematical 

v bidder, they come right back in to the chief or one of his authorized 

dinates in the Bureau. 

Now, design contracts (as opposed to construction contracts) are 

nature negotiated rather than bid contracts. The Chief has given 
each district public works officer authority up to $300,000 on design 
ontraets, provided they stay within a scale of fees that we have set 
ip. They cannot go ahead and pay twice as much as we think they 
ought to pay. 

In each district there are subordinate activities. It is impossible 
to tell you how many because each district varies. The Chief has 
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given certain selected officers at these subordinate activities authori 
up to $10,000. Finally, every single officer who is the publie wor 
officer of a station, large or small, has authority up to $2,000. Tha 
is the framework. 

The district is ruled by the district public works officer the say, 
as the Bureau rules the districts. The Bureau lays down’ the rulos 
and tells them what is right and what is wrong. We are the fing 
court of appeal. 

Mr. Furcono. As a practical matter let us take Memphis as ay 
example. I may quote the wrong phase along here but I think yoy 
will know what I am driving at. 

Let us assume that for reasons of your own, you people on your 
level come to the conclusion that Memphis has gone sour someplac 
along the line. If you want to get hold of someone who you think js 
responsible in that situation, to whom would vou talk? I assume 
you would get hold of your district man there who is in over-al| 
charge, but I do not know. 

What I am interested in is, when you get him, is he responsibl 
enough so in effect you say to him, ‘Now, for heaven’s sake, what has 
gone wrong with Memphis?’”’ Or is it rather a situation where yo 
siy to him, “For heaven’s sake, will you get on the neck of so and 
so, along the line?”’ 

Do you get what I am driving at? While the responsibility may 


be on that man to whom you are going to talk, as a matter of protocol, 
or going down the chain, do you regard whatever has gone wrong 


there as being really the responsibility of that district chief, or is j 
a situation where vou regard it as being ultimately the responsibility 
of someone below him, although technically and to go by traditior 
or protocol you may have to deal with him? 

Mr. Karz. I regard it as being the district publie works office: 
responsibility. I think it is definitely the district man’s responsibility 


Admiral Jettey. I would look to the district man as being respon- 


sible, although, he has delegated part of his responsibilitv to thi 
resident officer in charge at Memphis. 
Mr. Furcoio. Here is what | want to get at and I have to use thi 


only type of illustration I know. tor example, on a ship at sea thi 


captain is responsible. But I know that often it is basically the so- 


called officer of the deck who really has the responsibility, althouc! 


the captain has to assume it. Does vour district chief correspond to 


the captain of the ship and is that resident man corresponding to thi 
officer of the deck? The captain is in charge theoretically but actually 
he may not even have known about a certain operation. It may 
actually be the officer of the deck who is really in charge. 

Mr. Karz. I only want to add one thing to your ship exampl 


The Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks is not the captain o! 
the ship; he is the commander in chief on shore, as Admiral Nimitz 
was. He selects his district chiefs and is therefore responsible for 
them but he does not go out on shipboard with them. The district 


man is the captain of the ship. He is responsible for everybody und 
him. He has department heads under him. The engineering offic 


the gunnery officer, and all the rest. And those are the equivalen 


of the local public works officers that we have. 
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Admiral Jevuey. Invariably, and it was done in the case in the 
Memphis contract. The plans and specifications were sent to the 
district office for review and were reviewed in the district office. So I 
would say that the district public works officer was responsible. 

Now, if the plans never left Memphis and were reviewed by an 
organization in Memphis, then I think it would be more in the nature 
of the case of the captain of the ship being in his cabin in the middle 
of the night when something happened on the bridge when the officer 
of the deck was responsible. 

Mr. Karz. Let me add a few details. I don’t want to lengthen this 
but just to strengthen that example. Memphis is headed by a resident 
officer in charge of construction. The district man (not the Bureau) 
appoints the resident officer in charge of construction. 

Admiral Jeiitey. It is the district officer’s option whether he sends a 
full-time man from his district organization to be resident, or whether 
he arranges for the local public works officer to have additional duties 
as resident. In the case of Memphis, it was the staff public works 
officer who had additional duties. 

Mr. Karz. | don’t know about Memphis, but in most cases the 
design man would have been picked by the district organization and 
supervised by the district man, and not by the Bureau. 

Admiral Jetury. The district picked them. 

Mr. Furcoto. I may have some more questions about this later. 
The other question I would like to ask now is this: We naturally are 
always looking to that side of the table for one thing or another. But 
very often, it develops that different departments or agencies will be 
handicapped in one way or another because of things that we in Con- 
gress have done as far as legislation is concerned. 


CHIEF OF BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS HAS ADEQUATE AUTHORITY 
AND POWERS 


What I want to know—-you can tell me either on or off the record, 
it’s up to you—is there any authority you do not have that you feel 
vou should have? Is there anything that Congress has done in the 
way Of legislation that is preventing you from running vour department 
more efficiently and more economically? Is there anything that we 
on this side of the table may be able to do to be of some help to you in 
achieving the goals that I assume you want to achieve? 

What it comes down to is this: Are you happy as you are now with 
the existing regulations and rules that the Congress has set up, and 
that the military has set up? Or is the situation one where you are 
domg the best you can within a framework that vou don’t like, but 
vou are hemmed in and bound in by regulations that perhaps are 
bevond your authority to change? 

In other words, can we help vou in any way? 

Admiral Jetuey. Well 

Mr. Furco.o. I don’t want to embarrass you. That is why I said 
this can be on or off the record, at your wish. 

Admiral Jetuey. This will be on the record. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer on short notice, but I must say that I haven’t felt at 
all hampered by the actions of Congress over the last 20 years. Once 
in a while some procedure appears in the appropriation act that only 
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lasts 1 year. Some of them last for many years, which make our tas 
alittle harder. But I cannot object to them. For example, one such 
clause limited the size of the officers’ quarters to 1,080 square feo 
which made it a little harder for us to design a house of that 
But I have always accepted that as a matter of policy which Congr 
decides. I do not feel that you can turn us loose to work without 


any rules whatsoever. In short, I have no suggestion for either repea| 
of legislation or additional legislation. I think we are doing all right 
under the present rules. I do not feel hampered at all. 

Mr. Furcoto. This is the sort of thing I am talking about. 
military has to procure certain materials. This may not apply to you 
because it wouldn’t come into construction as much as procurement 
In procurement, the military has to procure certain materials where 
often they are faced with conflicting or inconsistent direct 
They may want to award a contract over here to a certain man who 


they feel might be low bidder and do it most efficiently and economi- 


cally. 

On the other hand someone comes in and says that man is not 
small business. We want to give it to small business. There is policy 
or directive to do that. Someone else comes in and says that may be so 
but over here is an area that is a critical area of employment and 
while this third man isn’t either small business or isn’t the most 
efficient or economical, nevertheless, taking the over-all picture of +! 
Nation, it is more important to award it to this man in the critical area 
because we have to keep that business going. There can be additi 
complications, of course, but you see what I mean, I think. 

I can see where in some instances, there is great difficulty on the 
of a man trying to do a job because he is faced with conflicting dir 
tives and inconsistent rulings that my hamper him in some 
Apparently that does not apply to your department. 

Admiral Jetuey. It doesn’t apply to construction particu! 
First, practically every construction company is small bus 
by the present definition because most construction contractors 
a small number of permanent employees. They hire additional 
as they get jobs 

Second, if we have to build something in New England we ca 
very well give the contract to a Detroit firm simply because ther 

lot of unemployment in Detroit. 

[t does apply, however, to our procurement of materials 
equipment for direct Navy use. However that is really the head: 
of the contracting officers of the Bureau of Supplies and Acco 
not the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

We get it second-hand from them, but it applies to the point 
have mentioned. Who are we to award to? 

Mr. Furco.o. Tn your own department you are not faced with t 


Admiral - . No, sir. 


DELAYS IN GETTING MATERIALS; NAVY VIEWS ON NATIONAL PROI 
TION AUTHORITY 


Mr. FurcoLto. You mentioned something the other day, and 
course we do not like to ask people to complain about things, 
you mentioned that a good many of vour contracts have been he: 
up because of the difficulty of getting materials of one kind or anothe! 
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Admiral Jetiey. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoto. And I, for one, have always felt that anything that 
was essential to the defense effort in the way of materials or anything 
else, Should have a priority. : 

In questioning Mr. Small, I believe it was, the other day, who is 
head of the Munitions Board, I went into some detail to find out 
whether or not there was any sort of civilian production that was 
soing on that was using materials of one kind or another to the detri- 
ment of the armed services. The answer as I recall it, it will be in the 
transcript, Was that they were not. And from everything that I was 
ible to learn, everything was clear sailing. 

Frankly, I question whether that was so or not. My recollection 
of your testimony the other day—and I am not trying to put you in 
conflict with Mr. Small’s testimony—my recollection was that you 
were having a few difficulties at least in connection with getting ma- 
terials. ! 

Now, if you are not, all well and good. But if you are, I should 
think that would be one difficulty you would be having, that Congress 
might be able to do something about. Is that or is that not a difficulty 
that apples to your department? Maybe it is a difficulty that applies 
to some other department. 

Admiral Jetuey. I cannot agree with Mr. Small’s answer if it was 
“No,’’ because our actual experience is that we are being delayed both 
in construction and in purchase of equipment because of insufficient 
priorities. 

If we had some kind of overriding priority to insure that every 
time we needed a piece of structural steel we could get it immediately, 
then our jobs would not suffer. We do not have that kind of priority 

However, as I look on the present situation, we are testing a system 
of priorities. We are not actually at war. We are in some kind of 
i build-up period, and we are giving this system the NPA has estab- 
lished a thorough test. I cannot say that we are being crippled 
because this construction job is 60 days behind schedule or that piece 
of equipment takes 10 months for delivery instead of 8. My hope is 
that the NPA is finding out all the angles necessary in this very 
complicated problem. It is a terrifically complicated problem. I 
hope that if we do get to a period of a greater emergency than there 
snow, they can immediately put new rules into effect. I would say 
they are now in a period where they are making decisions covering 
il the loopholes and will be prepared if things get worse, to close those 
loopholes immediately. I cannot truthfully go to NPA and say, ‘The 
Bureau is suffering badly because it is taking us 60 days longer to get 
stecl.”’ We are going to them, however, and asking why we can’t 

quicker deliveries. They are examining our industrial system 
and I feel that if the situation does become critical they are going to 
be in a position to immediately put out additional directives and 
clarifications and take care of the military requirements in better 
shape than they are now. 

| cannot be too critical of the NPA because of the general situation. 
\nd I think it would be foolish for me to say we have to have steel 
no matter what happens to the schools, and the hospitals, and every- 
thing else, just so I can come up and report to you that every one 
of our jobs is on schedule. 





Mr. Furcoxo. I think your example is a good one but that is no; 
what I am getting at. I think that is what the NPA is doing an) 
I don’t mean to have you critical of them. But what I am getting 
at is this: the NPA or Congress or anyone else, cannot establish , 
basic over-all policy that is going to take into account the varioys 
needs of the civilian economy, and the military economy, unless jj 
has the facts upon which to go. 

Now, for example, if NPA is of the opinion that the Chairman o 
the Munitions Board was satisfied with the set-up as far as materials 
and searce materials and things of that nature, so that there was 1 
need to have any changes made, then certainly the NPA could no; 
be criticized for thinking that way. 

But, I think it is important, not in the sense of demanding mor 
or criticising, necessarily, what is being done, but in realizing tha 
the important thing is more or less an attitude of we are going to ¢ 
along and do the best we can whatever the situation may be. 

You have said that the fact of the matter is that vou have had 
delays of 2 months or 3 months on various jobs because of the short- 
age of materials. You are not complaining about it, but that is th 
fact. If it is the fact, actually vou have been somewhat handicapped 
in getting bids out and in getting the lowest and most economical 
bid, because of the fact that you have had to do this so many months 
ahead of time. You have to do it so many months ahead of time 
because you are held up by materials and so on. That is the sort o! 
thing I am talking about, not so much for you people to be criticizing 
NPA, but if that is a situation to say so. Then it is up to us so that 
we will be in a position to say the fact is such and such and so and so 

As it is now, as I understand you, your position is this: that while 
your work may be a little easier if there were some relaxation o! 
materials to you, that nevertheless, the situation is that you are abl 
to get along, you are fairly comfortable about it. There isn’t any 
great change that you would recommend. 

Admiral Jetiey. In addition, I would like to say that I hav 
noticed that when we really get into serious difficulties in buving 
some material, if we tell them the facts, they will issue an overriding 
directive on, say, 100 tons of steel or a ton of copper. I feel while 
the operation of the system as a whole is such that our priority ove! 
civilian construction is not very great, that whenever we do have 
real emergency, NPA will come through. And I think that under th 
present situation, that is probably as good a way of operating as an) 


NAVY IS GENERALLY SATISFIED WITH PRESENT AUTHORITY AND 
RESTRICTIONS ON CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 

Mr. Furcoio. To boil it down, if I ask you if you were roughly 
satisfied and could get along with the rules and regulations of NPA 
at the present time, in the amount of materials they are allocating 
to those who do work for your department, your answer would be that 
you are satisfied enough so that there isn’t any great complaint you 
would have to make. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is true. I think that applies to the system 
as a whole. 

Now, there is no doubt in my mind that construction under a 
Government contract is more expensive than private construction. 
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Our specifications are more complete. Our inspection is more exact- 
ing. The Davis-Bacon Act applies, the Walsh-Healey Act applies in 
certain phases. But when Congress entrusts other people with the 
expenditure of the Government’s funds they have to set up regulation 
to govern expe nditure of that money. Congress could net give me 
100,000,000 and say, ‘“‘We trust you implicitly and you go ahead and 
make the best de als you can.” 

If | were not forced to operate under the Davis-Bacon requirements, 
and did not have to satisfy the Comptroller General as to the correct- 
ness Of every one of our expenditures, I have no doubt that I would 
save as much as 10 percent. 

Mr. Furco.o. It might not be a saving in the long run. 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of public policy I think it is perfectly 
prope r to have the Comptroller General review my actions. 1 think 

perfectly proper to have complete plans and specifications because I 
am dealing through—I forget the exact number of personnel engaged in 
our field operations now, it is something like 3,000 people. But out 
of 3,000 people, even if there was something wrong with only 1 percent 
f them, either because they did not have the ability or were dishonest, 
that 1 percent or 30 people could get us into a lot of trouble. So I feel 
that the rules that have been set up over the years governing the expen- 
diture of Government funds, while it results in more expense on indi- 
vidual jobs and a few more delays in awarding contracts, are thor- 
oughly justified and I cannot complain. If 1 were in your shoes 
setting up a system, I would probably set up the same kind of system. 

Mr. Riney. Will you yield there, for a question, please? 


DELAYS IN GETTING MATERIALS ADD TO CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Admiral, in your opinion, do you think delays in priorities and 
allocations add anything to the cost of the construction work which 
you are doing? 

Admiral Jetiey. They undoubtedly do. The contractor has to 
allow a little more. He knows the job will take a little longer. He 
has to allow a little more overhead. He may have to pay a premium 
here and there to get some urgently needed material to prevent the 
job from slowing down. But I do not think it is nearly as great an 
additional burden as it would be if we had no NPA system at all. 
lf we had no NPA system at all he undoubtedly would dot ible or 
triple the amount he now allows. He would do the same thing for 
private work. He would assume he would have the same kind of 
delays if he was working for a steel company or utility company or 
something like that. Thev are not inordinate. We very rarely are 
in the situation where materials are so freely available that a con- 
tractor gets them just as he needs them. I would say that a few 
times during the depression when there was an oversupply of goods 
was the only time he was in that situation. 

Certainly not in the last 10 vears. We bave not had that situation 
the last 10 years. He has always had to worry about getting cement 
in volume because there was such a terrific demand for cement. Steel 
was slow because there was such a terrific demand for steel. From 
1945 to 1950 we were faced with just that. So I suppose contractors 
have just gotten used to the fact that there is going to be delay on 
account of material deliveries. 
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The good contractor overcomes that to some extent by not really and . 
starting his job in full force until he sees his material either on th» distr 
job or in freight cars on the siding.. He has thus minimized the ane 
additional cost. ™M 
distr 

Ad 
distr! 

Mi 

Mr. Furcouio. Let us be sure that we understand each other const 
What I am trying to do, of course, is to foreclose any possibility on Ad 
your part of coming in at some future date and stating that a better title 
job and a more efficient and more economical job might have been Mi 
done or might be done if it were not for this rule or this legislation o; as dl 
if it were not for some divided authority or divided command that to th 
you have objected to but can do nothing about. Base 

As I understand your position to be, in general, you are satisfied Ad 
enough with the existing rules and regulations and the existing way nha 
of doing business as far as those rules and regulations are conceried, 
so that you do not say to this committee, ‘‘Well, for heaven’s sak: 
get me some change in authority or get me new legislation and | will 
be able to make some improvements.” 

Admiral Jetuey. You have stated it very succinetly. 


NAVY DOES NOT DESIRE ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY IN» CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


DECENTRALIZATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY TO DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Riuey. In a contract the size of Memphis, I understand that 
the district engineer reviews that, and his decision is final. The « 
tract is not sent up here unless it is requested by the Bureau; is t! 
right? 
Admiral Jetuey. No, sir. We get copies of every one of the: 
However, every one of them is not automatically checked pri 
acceptance of bids. The checking in the Bureau is done on req 
of the project manager or for some other reason, but we do 
copy of every set of plans and specifications at the same tim« 
go out for bids. 
Mr. Riney. Unless you request it to be sent to Washington 
Admiral Jettey. It is sent in automatically. But the actual 
view in Washington of those plans and specifications is done o! 
request or spot basis in Washington. 
Mr. Ritey. He makes decisions about award of contract unles 
gets orders to the contrary from the Bureau here in Washingto: 
Admiral Jettey. The situation is a little different on the awar 
a contract. As Mr. Katz said, the DPWO has certain rules set 
whereby he can make the award without reference to Washingt 
If the low bid is not qualified, if it is within the estimate and is 
order, he can go ahead and make the award without reference to 
Mr. Rirey. Regardless of the amount of the contract? 
Mr. Karz. Up to $1,000,000. 
Mr. Rinny. What type of contract? 
Mr. Karz. Competitive bid construction contracts up to $1,000, 
If it is over $1,000,000 or if there is any qualification or exception on cont 
the bid, if there is any question, he must refer it to the Bureau. We a 
Mr. Donnetty. On this matter of decentralization, Admirai, Mr. that 
Katz has described your status as Chief of the Bureau in Washington sepa 
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and in each of the fourteen naval districts, we understand, there is a 
district public works officer. There is also an officer in charge of 
construction. 

Mr. Katz. Not always. If it is near enovgh to home for the 
district man to handle it, he acts on it bimself. 

Admiral Jetuey. In general there is a resident designated by the 
district officer. ; 

Mr. Donne.uy. For each district is there an officer in charge of 
construction ? 

Admiral Jevuey. The district public works officer has an additional 
title as district officer in charge of construction. 

\Mir. Donnetty. A dual role. As officer in charge of construction 
as distinguished from district public works officer, is he subordinate 
to the commanding officer of the installation, for example, the Naval 
se at Charleston, S. C.? 

Admiral JeLLEY. Subordinate to me only, and his resident officer in 
charge of construction for a contract is subordinate to him only. 
That is a separate chain of command. The district public works 
officer is also subordinate to me. He is under the management 
control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. But we have to exert 

management control through the district commandant. That 
was one element put in when we had the district public works offices 
set up as an independent activity. Prior to 4 or 5 years ago, the 
district public works officer was a member of the commandant’s 


Ba 


lt was changed 4 or 5 vears ago to make the DPWO an independent 
itv attached to headquarters. 
ir. DonNeLLy. In his status as district public works officer he 
some working relationship at least with the district commandant. 
‘1 . 1 | , " . . b . ° 
\dmiral Jenury. Yes; for example, in transportation matters 
are all kinds of daily problems, fire protection, sanitation ane 


nds of matters that have nothing to do with new construction. 


DonNELLY. Now with respect to the maintenance construction 

ions as distinguished from new constructio public works 

uction—is the district public works officer subordinate to the 

nanding officer of the station or district in the matter of the 
iditure of funds for maintenance construction? 

\dmiral Jetney. He would be up to the point that the contract 


; awarded, I would say. Once awarded, the contract is the sole 
msibility of the DPWO. Up to the time that the station made 
available for a contract, it was the station’s option as to what 
to be contracted for and how much was to be spent. After the 
ion has seen the low bid and want to do that much work for that 
much money, and the contract is awarded, it is the district public work 
fheer’s responsibility from then on. 
Up to then, the question of whether or not to do the work and 
whether that expenditure is justified is a matter for the local com- 
ding officer or whoever has control of the maintenance money. 
Mr. Karz. We may have confused things a bit by not pointing out 
there is no such thing as a public works officer on a ce istruction 
contract. As soon as we decide that there is going to be a contract, 
we appoint an officer in charge of construction and 99 times out of 100 
that is the same man putting on a different hat, but he exercises two 
separate functions. 
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Mr. Parrerson. You gentlemen might understand it along a legal a 
line. It is the form of the contract that makes the public works F ie 
officer change his hat. It is the legal implications of relationship 
between contracting officer and contractor which comes through and aie 
overrides any chain of military command. Once you enter into q " { 
contract, it is on the same basis as a private contract between indi- Be 
viduals. It cannot be interfered with by any military 2m araen 
It has to be done under a common legal basis as a contract betwe: 
the Government on one side and the individual contractor on the other. 

Admiral Jettey. That concept is very well accepted by the military 
services once it is understood. Here is a definite written contract 
specification requiring that we do this or do that. Once that is under. 
stood, they realize that they cannot interfere. I would say most pete 
officers who have had 10 or 12 years of experience learn that just by " es 
Assoc intion. Se we really have very very little trouble in our contract — 
work, even though it is being done right in the-heart of a naval activity 
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EXPLANATION FOR PIPE AND STEEL MESH AT CECIL AND BARRANCAS 
FLELDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral Jelley, on Thursday last when we went 
into the matter of the pipe at Cecil Field, Fla., and Barrancas Field, 
Fla., you indicated that you would like to supply a statement for the 
record which you have supplied here this morning. And _ without 
attempting to paraphrase it, might I suggest that you state in the 
letter that the decision to use the reinforced concrete pipe at Barrancas — 
Field was sound from an engineering standpoint. my 

Admiral Jeuuny. Yes. Be: 

Mr. Donnetiy. May we put this in the record, Mr. Chairman, rsp 
following the other documents for Barraneas Field? : - 

Mr. Riney. Without objection it will be placed in the record at the y ” 
proper point, after the discussion of the Barrancas Field project. - 

NotrE.—The document is printed earlier with the other Barraneas Fit 
documents. ) 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. A 

Now, with respect to use of steel mesh, steel reinforcing and dowels, men 
at Barrancas Field, we also have a statement this morning from the on t 
admiral in which you indicate that at Barrancas, the steel, both mesh 
and dowels, although purchased under the contract, have not been 
installed and that the change which you as chief through your line of 
command had directed—that is, to delete the steel mesh and dowels 

Barrancas—-had been effected. 

May that also go in the record at the appropriate point? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, it may be inserted in the record. 

(Norr.—This explanation is also printed earlier in the record with the Ba 
rancas Field documents.) 


“PERMANENT” AS A CONSTRUCTION CONCEPT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, I believe on Tuesday of last week 
had a discussion with respect to the Navy’s concept of permanent 
construction. If you recall, we went into the question of terminology beer 
used before congressional committees. T 
spec 
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I have here a document which you supplied by your letter of 
February 19, 1952. This document is entitled, “Public Works Pro- 
gram, fiscal year 1953—Criteria for Determination of Program” and 
we find on page 2, the following, ‘Standards of construction,” ‘‘Perma- 
nent type of construction (25-year life), ete. 

Do you want to mi ake any comment or observation to the com- 
mittee with respect to your concept of the term “permanent con- 
struction’? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, I would. To me, that indicates the confu- 
sion that results in people’s minds, particularly in an engineer’s mind, 
by the definition of “permanent” and ‘“‘semipermanent” when it is 
tied to a number of years. It is very difficult for me to visualize a 
semipermanent construction that you can tag with a 20-year life and 
a permanent construction that you can tag with a 25-year life. 

I believe Mr. Furcolo suggested that it would be much better to 
specify materials of construction which would be considered permanent 
or semipermanent or temporary. I believe the Air Force has tried to 
do that. I recall in their definitions of “‘semipermanent” and ‘‘per- 
manent,”’ they spoke of the materials to be used in the foundations, 
the walls, the roofs, and so forth. I have directed our design people 
to examine that question and see if they cannot clarify our definitions 
of “temporary”’ and “permanent,”’ so that an engineer would under- 
stand them immediately. 

I find it very difficult to sav that anything is permanent unless it is 
going to last a long time and 25 vears doesn’t mean a long time to 
me personally. 

Mr. Furcoio. Might ] interrupt you a minute there? I know the 


engineers have a difficult time with these two terms, but they tell me 
that in the Federal Government there is nothing more permanent than 
a temporary Government employee. 1 can appreciate why an en- 
gineer Would have difficulty with such terms. 


WINDOW SASH ON MEMPHIS BARRACKS 


Admiral Jeitey. There was one other point that I would like to 
mention. We had a different opinion earlier regarding the steel sash 
on the job at Memphis, where you indicated that you had been in- 
formed thev were the most expensive type and cost $100. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Up to $100. 

Admiral JeLtuey. I find that Commander Stelger in his visit to 
Memphis was able to clarify that point and I find that we were both 
right. Originally, the type of sash vou had mentioned, the Donovan 
type I believe it was called, had been specified. It had been taken 
out of the specifications and the only reference was one place on one 
plan that vour investigator had picked up. That was where the term 
“or equal,’ had been used. They had spotted that in their reviews 
of specifications and had removed every reference with this one 
exception. The sash used was not Donovan sash and not Truscon; 
it was a Detroit Steel Products sash. So your interpretation of 
Donovan sash being the most expensive type and costing up to $100 
was perfectly correct because there was one point where it had not 
been noticed on the plans. 

The contractor did not bid on Donovan type sash because the 
specifications control and the specifications did call for a cheaper sash. 
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We did not have knowledge of the details at the time it was beings 
discussed and did not realize that or we could have straightened 
the matter out immediately. : 

Mr. Donnetty. For the record, you reported back, as I recall 
that the Donovan type sash would cost $45.50 on the Memphis bar. 
racks. 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir; the sash actually used at Memphis was 
forty-five dollars and some odd cents, but it was not a Donovan sash. 
I did not realize at the time that it was not a Donovan sash. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is $45.50 apiece for metal sash for enlisted men’s 
barracks a high figure to pay for windows? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is a difficult question to answer. Yes, it js 
a high figure. They had selected what is known as an architectual 
projected sash, one that gets 100 percent opening. The sash opens 
up like an awning and you get full opening. You understand, of 
course, in the ordinary household type window, where you raise the 
lower sash, you only get half the opening. There are types of metal 
sash that are cheaper than architectural projected sash which have 
in the neighborhood of half the window opening. 

When they determined at Memphis that because of climatic con- 
ditions they wanted 100 percent openings and also wanted a type of 
sash that could be opened while it was raining, the architectural! 
projected sash was the cheapest kind they could get. They coul 
have gotten a cheaper sash but it would not have given them full 
window opening and they would not have been able to open the 
windows during rainstorms. From that point of view, it was not the 
most expensive kind. But you could have gotten a cheaper sash at 
Memphis, but it would not have done nearly as good a job and the 
people living in the dormitories would not have been nearly so 
comfortable in rainy weather. 

Mr. Suuiivan. I have one comment I would like to make. When 
speaking of sash, most people think of a sash in an ordinary dwelling 
which runs around 3 feet wide by 4 feet 6 inches high. They cost 
in the neighborhood of $20 apiece. That is not installed, but weather- 
stripped. 

When you are thinking in terms of a barracks, you are thinking of a 
much larger size sash. Since the sash are larger the cost per unit 
would be greater. 

Admiral Jettey. But in general they could have picked a cheaper 
sash than architectural projected. 

Mr. Suuiivan. They might have, but for the 100 percent ventilatior 
they were trying to get, I do not think $45 is an excessive pric 
pay for that kind of window. 

Admiral Jettey. What would the cheapest steel sash on the marke 
cost: $30 to $35? 

Mr. Suutiivan. I would say it would probably range around that 
to maybe, as Mr. Donnelly said, up to $100, depending on what | 
wanted to pay. 

Mr. Parrerson. You have a much more complicated ventilation 
problem in group living than you do in an ordinary home with only 
three or four people in it. 

Mr. Ritey. Are those openings standard? 

Mr. Suuiivan. Yes, sir. All sash manufacturers have stock sizes. 

Mr. Ritey. This is stock size sash? 
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Mr. Suuurvan. I imagine they are. We generally try to follow 
the manufacturer’s stock sizes wherever possible in doors and windows. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is one industry that standardized back in 
ihe thirties as I recall it. It used to be that each sash manufacturer 
had his own line. One of them would be half-inch wider or half-inch 
taller than the next one. They did get together and standardize. 
| believe the Department of Commerce spearheaded that back in the 
thirties. They have tied into building construction, using the widths 
or shapes that tie in with brickwork, for example. They come in 
even inches to make it easier for the carpenters to lay them out. 

Mr. Riuny. Do you have any experience to show what the main- 
tenance on sash of the type used would be in relation to the mainte- 
nance on the cheaper type? 

\dmiral Jetuey. I think it would be the same. They would have 
the same number of moving parts, the operating parts, the same area of 
steel would have to be painted and about the same area of glass. 
These have rather large pieces of glass in them, while other sash have 
smaller pieces. So I suppose you might have a little more expense 
if the glass is broken in replacing one large piece than one small piece, 
but it has been my experience that glass in barracks is not broken very 
often anyway. But in general I would say there is no difference in 
maintenance. Would you agree with that, Commander Stelger? 

Commander Sre.tGcerR. No, sir; in actual public works experience 
on some of these center-pivoted sashes they have a tendency to get 
away from persons opening them, or the wind may take them and raise 
the rod with notches in it for holding it in a partial open position. 
The next thing that happens is that it slams and smashes glass and 
springs the frame out of shape, where you have this butterfly effect 
which turns this way [indicating]. The projected-type sash has a 
guide which holds the bottom corners and upper corners and is not 
voing to get away from anybody. 

Mir. Rrtey. There is a tendency for them to stick at the top, isn’t 
here? 

Commander Stetcer. Yes; I think vou will have that with both 
sashes, sticking or improper closure where vou have drafts coming 
through. I think that would be common with all steel sash. What I 
mean to point out is that your breakage factor is much more with 
enter-pivoted type of sash. 

\dmiral Jecuey. I will defer to Commander Stelger’s opinion. 
That is a point I wasn’t familiar with. 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Fureolo, vou had a question there? 

\tr. Furcoro. It was with reference to the remark vou made just 
before that about the fact that sometimes it was easier for the car- 

nter if you had certain measurements and then you gave a couple of 


other illustrations. I meant to ask you this before but I forgot it. 


ONSTRUCTION PRACTICES HAVE RESULTED IN CERTAIN STANDARD 
DIMENSIONS 


Does the amount of space that has been allocated per man—that 
business of 72 and 120 feet and so on—come into this in any way? 

Admiral Jetuey. No, sir. What I was thinking of was modular 
mstruetion which has been urged, for the last 15 years. This is an 
ittempt to get building products in 4-inch multiples, because brick is 
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8 by 4 by 2. We attempt to fit all dimensional materials into brick. 
work so that everything is exactly the right size. Then the brick. 
laver does not have to cut bricks. We try to make the radiators 
piping, wiring, and everything else fall into a 4-inch multiple, so thai 
it results in a more economical use of material. It is rather diffic ult 
to carry out in practice and a great many architects are not in fy! 
sympathy with it. On simple straightaway buildings, and barracks 
generally, this type modular construction has definite advantages, 

Mr. Furcoio. At any rate there are no rules or regulations that 
bother you in connection with doing that if vou feel it is a good thing 
to do? 

Admiral Jettey. No. As a matter of fact, I would sav in the 120 
square feet per man example, if vou changed the dimensions from 4 
to 44, inches, the effect on the 120 square feet would be less than 
tenth of a percent. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Two things I would like to ask before we get to th 
specific problem of Memphis, Admiral. 

A little while ago in answer to a question by Mr. Furcolo, vou stated 
that vou were reasonably content with the rules under which vou had 
to work. I assume that would be subject to whatever conclusions 
that would be drawn from the information which vou told us you would 
furnish us Thursday with respect to the actual allotment of funds by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, si 


ISSUANCE OF LENGTHY ADDENDA IS BAD PRACTICE 


Mr. Davis. The second question that I had was with respect to 
the naval air station at Denver which was cited in the investigators’ 
report with respeet to inadequate information on which bids wer 
requested requiring six addenda thereafter. I do not believe we hav 
had an explanation of that particular thing in the record thus far 
I thought we ought to do it before we get on Memphis. 

Mr. Karz. I do not reeall our being asked about it; if I may say so 

Mr. Davis. That is probably correct, but I think we ought to ask 
about it before we get into Memphis. 

Admiral Jetuey. | would like to answer that question on a general 
basis rather than applying it to Denver particularly, because I do not 
know the exact circumstances of the Denver case. 

But im general, whep vou are trying to get out plans and specifica- 
tions in a burry, as was done on this entire second supplemental pro- 
gram, you released your plans and specifications before they wer 
fully reviewed by the local Navy people and the district Navy people 
Changes show up as they are reviewed by Navy personnel which hav: 
to be made by addendum. In addition, as contractors get the plans 
and specifications, they find things that puzzle them and come to thi 
Navy and ask, what do you mean here and do you really want this 
there? And when the Navy clarifies the question, they have to pul 
7 an addendum, so all contractors will know the answer. 

» | would expect in a program where we have a limited time fo! 
pre patie plans and specifications, we would generally have a large 
number of addenda. 
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Now, it is usual to have one or two addenda to a specification, 
because it is practically impossible to do a perfect job, even if you have 
all the time in the world. It is a case of people trying to express some- 
thing by the written word and not making it clear to every reader. 
so | would say that even if you had plenty of time to write plans and 
specifications, you would get two addenda on the average. 

In a time such as we have had in this past year, when the plans and 
specifications for the second supplemental program were prepared in a 
hurry, | would say that four or five addenda would be average, but 
even under the circumstances, six sounds a little beavy to me. 

Mr. DonNELLY (handing a document). Second paragraph. 

If | may read this portion of the investigators’ report. 

(The excerpt reads as follows:) 

Another case in point is at the Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo., where the 
architect-engineer convinced the BuDock representatives that the plans were 
‘omplete and adequate for bidding purposes, but after advertisement for bids 
vere made and after plans and specifications were issued prospective bidders, it 
was found necessary to issue six addenda, including 73 pages, during the bidding 
period. Soon after award of the contract, it was decided to raise the elevation 
f the hangar at an estimated cost of $17,000 and it was stated by a representative 
f BuDocks that he anticipated other changes which might increase the cost as 
much as $85,000 to $100,000. 

Admiral Jettey. We have in six addenda—this is significant—six 
addenda, comprising 73 pages; a normal addenda is a one or two page 
affair. Here are six addenda averaging 12 pages per addendum. 
| would say that is very excessive. Do any of vou happen to have 
any knowledge of this hangar at Denver? 

Mr. Parrerson. We will check on it this noon and have an answer. 

Admiral Jetiey. Will vou let us check this noon and let us answer 
it then? I would say that is not desirable at all. We would not like 
to see every one of our jobs having 73 pages of addenda, and I would 
look on this as something to be investigated as to whether we had an 
adequate architect-engineer or an adequate Navy liaison 

Mr. Davis. It is a fair cone ar to draw that certainly something 
of that kind is going to increase the cost to the Navy of such a project, 
isn’t it? 

Admiral Jeitey. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Parrerson. It might reduce the cost by clarifying the specifi- 
cations. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. Katz. You mean preparing the bid? 

Mr. Davis. I mean the over-all cost of getting the project usable 
v the Navy. Sure. 

Mr. Parrerson. More apt to decrease the cost. That is the 
purpose of putting them out. 

Mr. Davis. It may decrease the cost through clarifying inadequate 
specifications in the first place but if the specifications had been 
adequately prepared in the first place, isn’t it fair to say that it would 
have the effect of increasing the cost? 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. Presumably, the contractor started 
to figure on one basis and after a week or two we threw him 72 pages 
f additional material, which caused him to retrace his steps and he 
had to redo part of his work. That means dollars and cents. 

Mr. Parrerson. That would not necessarily be reflected in the 
price to us. There again, the bidding contractor must keep in mind 
his competition. You just can’t keep adding every little item of cost. 
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Mr. Davis. Except that we will have to assume that every coy. 
tractor who submitted a bid took the length of the addenda into 
account. If you believe at all that extra costs of this kind are going 
to be paid for by the ultimate consumer, then you will have to believe 
that each of these contractors had to have that in mind at the tim, 
he finally did formalize his bid and submit it, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Admiral Jevtey. It would be part of his cost of doing business, 
It. would average out over the years but to my mind, even more im- 
portant, it would be setting up in the contractor’s mind the question, 
“Do they know what they want? I had better play a little safe; if this 
keeps up all during the life of the job, I am going to have lots of trouble.” 
Actually in a place like Denver where we don’t do too much work, we 
have a reserve air station there and I suppose most of the contractors 
and the companies in that area have had very little experience with 
the Navy. So, if their first experience with the Navy is a job wher 
they get 73 pages of addenda, they will think these fellows don’t know 
their business and we had better stick in another 20 or 30 thousand 
dollars to take care of arguments during the construction. 

Mr. Karz. How big was that job, do you have any idea? 

Admiral Jettey. $2,000,000. It was a hangar. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Norr.—The Navy explanation of the addenda problem at Denver is 
as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington D. C., February 29, 195 
Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Miltary Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DonnELLY: During the course of the hearings, data was requ: 
on the construction of a hangar at the Naval Reserve Air Station, Denver, ¢ 
particularly with reference to the several addenda to the specifications; tota 
six embodied in 73 pages. 

The architect-engineer contract NOy 24779 was awarded January 20, 1951, 
the intention to complete plans and award a construction contract prior to Jul 
1951. Considerable unexpected delay was encountered in establishing allocat 
of hangar, shop, and office space, and many conferences with cognizant comma! 
and clearances by the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Yards and D 
were required. Such conferences were justified since the Denver hangar is a pro- 
posed prototype to be used at other locations in the future. 

The district public works officer states that plans and specifications were fina 
received from the architect-engineer on May 24, 1951, and were immediat 
released to bidders without the usual district public works officer review in order 
to allow a maximum period for contractor estimating prior to submission of | 
on June 29, 1951. The time schedule did not permit review of plans by 
district public works officer and the architect-engineer prior to advertisem: 
The necessary review, however, was made during the bidding period and addenda 
were issued as required. The district publie works officer states that close personal 
liaison was maintained with all prospective bidders and that no complaint wa 
received nor was there any evidence that the unusual number of addenda m« 
fications affected the cost. The closeness of the bidding (six bidders) with a rans 
from a low of $1,716,000 to a high of $2,023,119, a differential of only $307,11° 
would tend to indicate a highly competitive market and the absence of any lar 
contingency allowances. It might be stated at this point that, with no pres 
and with normal time allowances for review, the addenda would have bee 
corporated in a reissued specification. 
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The delay in award notice by the district public works office until August 3 was 
caused by insufficient funds for the naval air station program. This was overcome 
by reprograming of funds from another air activity. 


5 It is aiso understood that the Bureau of Aeronautics used the delay to re- 
examine the need for the hangar and arrived at an affirmative decision. 
f The district public works officer states that the former public works officer of 


the Denver station, who is now on training duty, advises that a conference was 
held in 1949 between the Air Force Base, Lowry Field, the Naval Air Station, 
Denver, and the Colorado Air National Guard regarding joint utilization of facili- 
ties. The decision was made that operational requirements of the Lowry Air 
- Force Base would not allow additional activities and that the Air National Guard 
would be a joint user at the aval air station. It is also understood that the Air 
National Guard has been activated but that the Air Force still desires the use of 
the facilities. 
It is believed that the foregoing will give a comprehensive picture and will 
over the points brought up in the hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
: A. D. Hunter, 
, Captain, CEC, USN, Deputy Chief of Bureau. 


NAVY ECONOMY DIRECTIVES 


Mr. Donne.uy. In the course of our discussion of economy direc- 
tives in the Air Force and the Army, we inquired about such directives 
of the Navy. Subsequent to our discussion of directives on economy 
and conservation of materials, Admiral, you furnished a letter dated 
February 19, 1952, enclosing some documents on that point. 

In order to handle this feasibly for the record, 1 wonder if the com- 
mittee would permit a representative of the admiral and myself to 
go through these documents and print in the appendix those comments 
which the admiral may want. Is that agreeable, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rrney. Without objection, that may be done. 

Admiral Jettey. I will designate Captain Ventres to work with 
your committee. 

Mr. Donnetuy. That cleans up all the tag ends. 

We will go into the Memphis situation. 

Admiral Jettey. I would like to make a brief opening statement 
and then turn the matter over to Commander Stelger. 


Mempuis Prosecr 
DELETION OF ITEMS OF OVERDESIGN 


As a result of the questions brought up by the committee on 
\Memphis which were detailed questions requiring some study at the 
site, | sent Commander Stelger, who is head of our Engineering and 
Technical Services Division and Mr. Ebert, who is our principal 
wehitectural specifications man. I would like to add for your infor- 
mation that Mr. Ebert is an outstanding man along these lines and is 
now president of the Construction Specifications Institute of America. 
That is in the nature of qualifying him as an expert. Mr. Graul, a 
mechanical specifications writer, also accompanied them. 

This group went down to Memphis, worked with AE people and 
local navy people at Memphis, looked into each of the points that 
vere brought up by the committee investigators and each of the 
points that we picked up on our review. As | told you, I had author- 
zed Commander Stelger to stop any work that he considered not in 
the spirit of Admiral Sherman’s directive or that didn’t seem to him 
to be essential to the project. 
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He was able to stop a number of things, some of which were broug) 
up by the committee’s investigators, some of which we had discovere; 
and some of which appeared on both lists. While the amount of 
money concerned, some $60,000, is only a small part of the $6 million 
contract, I think the fact that we went down there and stopped work 
on what may be considered nonessentials will have a very goo 
psychological effect, not only at Memphis, but in the whole Sixt) 
Naval District and in our operations as a whole. 

There were other things that he found, some of which have beey 
brought out by your investigators and some of which we had ques- 
tioned, that had progressed too far so that it would not result in any 
saving of funds and might result in additional expense if we change: 
them now. They were points in general which if we had been aie. 
ing the job with our own forces in the Bureau, would not have been 
included. 

Commander Stelger and Mr. Ebert are available to answer any 
detailed questions that you might wish to ask on this. 

Mr. Donnetty. I wonder if Commander Stelger would like to mak: 
a report to the committee at this time with respect to his activities las: 
week in Memphis and what has been accomplished there. 

Commander Srercer. We arrived in Memphis Tuesday evening 
and had a meeting that same evening which included the resident 
officer-in-charge and his staff and the contractors two principal people 
on the job site. The architect’s project manager and specifications 
head did not get in town until the small hours of the night. We gave 
them the gist of what our problem was, to let them think about it, and 
we pitched in Wednesday morning and worked all day then and 
Wednesday night and all day Thursday until 3 o’clock we came back 

We found the resident officer’s people, prior to any occasion of 
investigation, have not been asleep. They have scanned the plans 
and specifications from time to time and have made eliminations on 
their own accord of some $21,262 

Admiral Jetuey. Why don’t you indicate what they were? One 
of those was interesting. It was screens on windows of training build- 
ings in a portion that had large hangar-tvpe doors and they felt there 
was no use of having screens on windows when you had huge doors 
that could not be screened. 

Commander SretGer. They made a practical determination that 
the screens were pot really necessary. Then in boiled-down form | 
gave the officer-in-charge a directive requiring him to make thes 
following eliminations: 

In the barracks I requested the elimination of suspended metal 
lath and plaster ceilings in toilets and scrub rooms. Also eliminate 
same from walls down to wainscot. That appeared both ‘on th: 
committee’s list and also on our own specification writer’s list. 

Ir. Donnetiy. What was that down to the wainscoting? 

Commander STetGerR. Down to the wainscot. Your list mdicated 
eliminate the plaster ceilings and their furring. There is that area 
from that ceiling line down to the wainscot, if there is wainscoting, 
or otherwise down to the floor. I called for taking that plaster o 
also. 

Mr. Donneiiy. What is left, the interior of the concrete block? 

Commander STe.Ger. You have exposed concrete block for you: 
sides and the exposed under side of the concrete slab, and below that 
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is your wainscot in spaces where you have a glazed structural tile 
wainscot. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Does that particular type of concrete which 
[| believe the admiral told us was hadite, does it add anything to the 
appearance on the interior, that is the side of the wall on the inside, 
different from plain concrete? 

Commander StreicGer. It is like a cinder block, it has a rough ap- 
pearance, pebbly and dented and perforated. It has this plain sur- 
face, NO special treatment at all on it. 

Mr. DonnE.LLy. No need to paint it? 

Commander Sretcer. You do put a sealer and paint on it. On the 
inside. ‘That is more for damp proofing and for light reflection. 

Mr. DonNE.LLy. Could you give us an idea as you go down this 
list how much money is saved? Your first item was suspended 
metal lath in toilets and scrub rooms. 

Commander Sreicer. I have an estimated item on lathing and 
plaster. It concerns all buildings, $17,000. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Barracks, mess hall and training building? 

Commander STeLtGEr. Yes; barracks, mess hall, and training build- 
ings. 

Mr. Donnetity. How about the next item that you have men- 
tioned there, eliminating the plastering from ceiling down to wain- 
scoting? 

Commander SrevGcer. That is included. 

The next item was eliminating all plate glass from sash and sub- 
stitute double strength B quality sheet glass except on panes exceeding 
12 square feet. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Is that quarter-inch plate glass that you are 
speaking of? 

Commander Srevcer. Yes, that would be the quarter-inch plate 
glass. You want to differentiate there, that on panes larger than 12 
square feet in area, anything less than that weight of plate glass 
would not be structurally adequate either from wind pressures or 
suction that you will get from time to time. 

Admiral Jetury. You are talking about sash, not doors? You 
mentioned plate glass in doors I believe, in the mess hall. 

Commander SreiGer. It is just the sash, plate glass in window sash. 

In other words, fitting again in your fenestral steel frames, you 
have to glaze between the dividing strips. Some of them have: been 
‘alled for as plate glass. We called for the common B quality double 
strength glass which you would use in any small residence. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Is this common B quality glass going into the sash 
in the barracks, for example? 

Commander Sre,cer. Yes, except around the entrances. In some 
of those areas they have used plate glass. 

Mr. Donnetiy. How about the regular window alongside each of 
the cubicles for the enlisted men, what type of glass would be there 
now? 

Commander StetGer. Common B. 

Mr. Donneiy. There before and there now? 

Commander Stetcer. Yes, they continue the same way. That 
was a good commercial grade of specification. In excess of 12 square 
feet there are several large panes in there which, well, the common B 
quality glass just would not stand the wind pressures. 
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Mr. Donne.uy. On that point, would there be a pane of glass jy 
excess of 12 square feet? 

Commander Sre.ger. The front entrances of these 10 barracks 
alongside the doors, I believe, there are some large glazed panes. woul 

Mr. Donnewiy. From the standpoint of austerity, from that stand- follo’ 
point alone, is it necessary or desirable to have a plate glass in excess 
of 12 square feet in an entrance doorway, solely for the purpose of 
appearance? 

Admiral JeLtey. Shouldn’t they have designed it that it would be 
less than 12 square feet in the first place? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Or have a door? 

Commander Strevaer. IJ talked it over with Mr. Stanley, the arc! 
tect and also Mr. Davis of the contractors’ office and they said it wo 
cost more if we were to put in steel frame within the divided muntins 
and mullions strips. 

Mr. Donne tty. Still with glass? 

Commander Sreicer. Still with glass, the large plate-glass pan 

Mr. Donnetty. What I was getting to is this, Why in a scho 
house do you have a plain door like that door there lindicating}, 
not a plate-glass or divided glass door? Why couldn’t they hav: 
door entrances to barraks, if austerity is the criteria? 

Commander SretGer. You would want some glass in there for | 
of swinging the door in the face of a party on the other side. 

There could be perhaps in the lower portion of the door not! 
other than architecture, not necessarily a function of necessity, 
it is a very er item, very small percentage of the job. 

Admiral JELI These were alon: gside the anor, It was 
movable at il just an insert to a low light insid: 

Commander Sretcer. That is to allow light into the inside 
entrance there, the NC O club and the lobby space there. 

Ebert points out that the substitution of glass for nominal wal! 
struction is cheaper. What lam pointing out is that in these in 
here, surrounding the entrance door, we get both the pleasing e! 
for architecture and also at no more, if not a little less, cost than 
you divided it up with steel framing. | am talking about the s| 
surrounding the door. 

Mr. Donneiy. From the standpoint of austerity, Comman 
one of the things the committee engineers thought would we! 
eliminated was the 10 projected entrances which by the very naturi 
their construction are most expensive. You have an 11-foot pro 
tion, vou have brick wall coming up on a diagonal so that the maxim 
projection at the roof is 15 feet, you have all that plate glass run: 
here across the face of the first and second floor. You have the st 
trim and the like. Has any attention or consideration been give! 
eliminating the frills from these projected entrances? 

Commander StetGer. Let me take that element for element. — ) 
mentioned 11-foot setback from here to here. Now, you could | 
made that 40 feet or you could have made it nothing. The shifti 
of this connecting wing back this way or that way means absolut 
nothing in construction. 

Mr. Donnewtiy. The wall here across the face would be her 
there were no projections. Isn’t that right? 

Commander Sretcer. That is right. 





Mr. Donnetiy. And the two projection walls on either side are in 
addition if you have a projection, isn’t that right, sir? 

Commander Strretcer. Not at all. This piece of wall you see here 
would fall from here back to here making that enclosure. Do you 
follow me? 

Mr. Donnetxy. I don’t think I do. If you had a straight wall 
across here, there would be no wall here outside of a partition wall. 

Commander Sreieer. I didn’t make this clear to you that the 
amount of area in here is required by criteria to provide the lounge 
space. 

Mr. Donnetty. That gets us down to what we had discussed earlier 
on vour peacetime criteria; the lounge could have been put by an archi- 
tect in a different area. For example, he could have utilized this roof- 
terrace area, or diminished the width of the arcades or abolished the 
arcades and put the lounges where they are. But from the standpoint 
of price now, is there any way that these projected entrances can be 
minimized so that we would not be providing the plate glass for ap- 
pearance, for example, and the projected winged walls for appearance? 
~ Commander Sre.tcer. With regard to the plate glass, I have an- 
swered that in my statement that on these lights, larger than 12 square 
feet, vou need plate glass for the structural strength. 

There are various manners in which you can form a wall. This 


happens to be glass wall. If you built it with conventional wall strue- 
ture, it would cost vou more than glass. If vou wanted to eliminate 
plate glass you would have to put in divided muntins and mullions, in 
which there is more steel work. In talking with the contractor a 
architect about that, he said it would cost more money to do it that 


nd 


was 

Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Donnelly mentioned that if you moved this 
whole wing back—14 feet, was it? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Eleven feet. 

Admiral Jetutry. Eleven feet and had a straight front on the | 

indicating plan], by moving this back or making this a little | 
to take care of that additional area, it would be che: per to bi ild 

the structure as a whole rather than building these 10 little i 
projections. 

Commander Stetacer. What I want to pomt out is 

ke this connecting wing for example and transpose it uy 
the line so long as we don’t ¢o beyond this point or that pou tL, ay 
would not cost vou a penny more You have the same are: 

ition regardless and setting this back these 11 feet you tak 

ch of wall from here to here, and you are putting if out there 
ustead of your wing which would have fallen in here. The piece of 
vall here to here [indicating], is merely instead of being outside wall 
there, becomes outside wall here. 

\ir. Furcoto. Apparently saying it is not really a projection 

r measurement is that much regardless what this is. 

Commander Stetcer. It is a projection but your quantities of 
walls that are being built will be the same in any event. 

Mr. Ritey. On that question, if the front of the building were 
flush all the way you would save a little something in labor instead of 
making those contours, wouldn’t you? Because you would still have 
straight walls behind the front wall? 
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Admiral Jetitey. I think you would save something. 

Mr. Ritey. There would be something saved, whether it would be 
worth while or not, I do not know, but there would be some saving 
there, particularly in labor. 

Commander Stretcer. More corners and more plumbing up the 
brick work on the corners. 

Mr. Rivey. Is that correct? 

Commander STetcer. Yes, sir, [ agree with you. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can we agree that the 10 projected entrances are 
expensive and the type of a frill that could be eliminated in austerity, 
or does the Navy insist . 

Admiral Jetitey. | think they would have been reduced in cost, 
without a doubt. Personally I like the idea of a projected entrance 
to break up that long smooth wall. But by eliminating the cut ston 
and by adopting a simpler type, I think the cost could be cut down 
somewhat. I will agree with you and I think Mr. Sullivan will, too 
that a cheaper job of making an adequate entrance could have been 
done, an entrance that would have been architectually pleasing and 
cheaper than the solution the architect made. 

Mr. Sutitvan. You can cheapen any doorway if you want to get 
down to rock bottom. It is a question of how far you want to go. 
You endeavor to make an entrance attractive and, you want sony 
protection from the weather. That was this architect’s way of doing 
it. I think that if it had been done some other way it would have been 
just as expensive. 


MONEY THAT COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED AT MEMPHIS 


Admiral Jeviey. I think he could have saved some money, not 
much, but some, and in my position, I can’t condone the unnecessar) 
expenditure of even $1. 

Mr. Donne tty. Of course, if we take it up item by item, we may ge' 
into a few thousand dollars here and a few thousand there, but th 
problem I started out with was that if you added all the things up that 
may be eliminated you might save a million dollars in the aggregat 
[ have not tried to do it, but I would think that this type of building 
is sufficiently ornate that it could have been constructed for consid- 
erably less than $6!5 million if some of these things were eliminated 

Admiral Jittery. By going through all the items on your list and 
deciding which ones were really valid, I think we may have saved 
up to $300,000, which is about 5 percent. 1 think if we had gone to 
a 3-story structure, instead of a 2-story structure, which means 
that instead of having 5 wings we would have had 3 wings, we would 
have made a saving up to a million dollars. But by going throug) 
item by item of the so-called frills, the dollar value isn’t great. 
radical saving could be accomplished by making it a 3-story 6-wing 
structure instead of a 2-story 10-wing building. I think you might 
have approached a million-dollar saving. However, our criteria had 
been based on a 2-story building and I don’t think they ever thought 
of three stories. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Bureau has furnished the committee a num- 
ber of photographs of the progress of the training barracks. 
would appear that almost all of the construction down there at 
present time is wood. 
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Admiral JmELLEY. Wood frame with asbestos siding. It was built 
almost entirely on a temporary basis during the war. 

Mr. DonneELLY. Semipermanent. 

Admiral JeLtuey. Yes, semipermanent is more accurate. 

Mr. Donnetiy. These barracks would be from what I can see in 
these pictures, the only permanent installation there. 

Admiral Jenuny. There may be some hangars and shop buildings 
that are of permanent construction, but as 1 recall Memphis, prac- 
tically everything is wood frame with asbestos siding. 

Mr. Donneuiy. For that climate, could not wood frame be con- 
sidered as permanent, that is 25-vear life? 

Admiral Je_tury. I would rather have Commander Stelger answer 
that. 

Commander Sreicer. They are already having very heavy main- 
tenance costs against these very buildings. I have a picture of some 
of those where they have had to work them over. You see the 
sagging [indicating]. ‘There is davlight in these portions where they 
are worn up to where the tongue and groove are practically disen- 
gaged. Here is a better picture showing what happens on those 
wooden floors. 

Some of that sagging that you notice there [indicating] is due to 
rotting and failure of the structure below, the joists are beginning 
to give out. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. The buildings for which we have pictures of the 
floorings here were constructed in a hurry back during World War II, 
were they not? 

Commander STeLGER. Yes, sir; about in 1942 is when this building 
was built. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There was some difficulty getting lumber that was 
not green. 

Admiral Jetuey. There still is. 

Commander Sretcer. We still have that difficulty. They are 
selling it faster than they are producing it. It is not cured at all. 

Mr. Riney. This picture shows a building about 10 years old? 

Commander STeLGER. Not quite. It was built during 1942. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock, because we 
are about to go into something else. 


Monpay, Fespruary 25, 1952. 
Mr. Ritey. The subcommittee will come to order. 


DENVER ADDENDA SITUATION 


Admiral Jetuey. Might I make a statement on Denver first? 

Mr. Donnetty. The admiral would like to make a statement on 
Denver, if that is agreeable with the committee. 

Mr. Rivey. All right. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Davis, I could not ascertain during the noon 
hour just what the difficulty was at Denver. It looks as though the 
Government forces had thoroughly reviewed the architect-engineer’s 
plans and specifications and found a lot that required changing. 
Whether he went overboard in his design or whether he had inadequate 
specifications in the first place, 1 could not determine in the short 
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time available. However, it was an experienced man who had doy. 
a lot of other work for the Army and Navy, and I am a little sip. 
prised that we had that many changes. If the Bureau had done {hp Mr 
reviewing and found that many changes required, we would hay, J alse 
canceled the whole specifications and issued another new set of amou 
specifications rather than 73 pages of addenda. It is rather hard to there 
follow when you have that many changes. It is easier to cance! {}) been | 
whole specification and reissue it. Ad 
I will check with the Ninth Naval District at Chicago and find oy Mi 
why so many changes were necessary, and submit that for the record more 
(The Navy’s explanation is printed above at p. 272.) also t 
Mr. Donnety. We did see in the Ninth Naval District they liad Ad 
obligated 94 percent of their entire funds for the vear in that on incluc 
month of June. thing 
Admiral Jetty. From a timing standpoint these addenda we: | 
issued from the 8th of June to the 20th of June. The bids wer items 
opened the 29th of June. So that they seemed to have plenty of differ 
time for having the plans and specifications out. They had not re- might 
duced the amount of time that the contractor had to study the plans been 
and specifications. whicl 
Mr. Donnuxiy. I wonder if we should not put the contract num- utili: 
ber in. It is contract No. 27731 for construction of a reinforced it no’ 
concrete hangar and lean-to’s at Denver, Colo. The pertinent in- Mr 
formation on it, as we have it here, since we have discussed it in th list a 
record now, 1s as follows: prepa 
Advertised for bids, May 24, 1951; achie 
Original bid opening date, June 22, 1951; Ad 
Bid opening time extended first to June 27, 1951, and th Co 
June 29, 1951. ; comn 
Now with respect to the timing of the addenda we have an addendun Mi 
No. 1 on June 8, 1951, consisting of two pages; Co 
We have an addendum No. 2 on June 11, 1951, consisting of cig! third 
pages; \r 
We have an addendum No. 3 on June 12, 1951, consisting 0 Co! 
pages; Mr 
We have an addendum No. 4 on June 14, 1951, consisting rure 
pages; 
We have an addendum No. 5 on June 20, 1951, consisting 
pages; 
We have an addendum No. 6 on June 22, 1951, consisting « 
pages. 
The addenda, as previously indicated, total 73 pages. 
The bids were opened June 29, 1951, and contract was award 
August 8, 1951, in the amount of $1,716,000. ‘There were seven !) 
received. The bid range was from $1,716,000 to $2,023,119. 
(re those statements accurate? 
Mr. Guenn. As far as I can tell from checking; yes, sir. 
Admiral Jecitey. That is pretty close bidding. $300,000 is p: 
close between the high and low bid. I do not think we can sa\ 
specifications were such that the bidders were confused. We 
had higher bids than that. They may all have added a little bi 
their bid to take care of possible future changes. A 15-percent rang’ 
from high to low bid is, I would say, a good average spread. 
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Basis oF SAVINGS AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. DonnE.LLy. That gets us back to Memphis, as I understand it. 
| also understand that the savings that will be inaugurated are in the 
amount of $60,000 and that you, Admiral, had indicated this morning 
there could have been a possible saving of $300,000, which would have 
been about 5 percent of the contract. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. In saving the $300,000, did you have in mind the 
more austere construction practices as against frills, or did you add 
also to that, economy in space? 

Admiral Jetiey. I did not include economy in space. I did not 
nelude brickwork as against cement block. I was thinking of such 
things as terrazzo flooring and the various materials of construction, 
like cut-stonework, plate glass where it had been used, and more of 
items along the line of frills. I was not thinking of less space or 
different types of construction. I was thinking of those items that we 
might have combed out of the plans and specifications if they had 
been reviewed by us. We would have made changes down the line 
which I think would have totaled approximately $300,000, and the 
utility of the structures would have been substantially the same as 
it now is. 

\Mir. Donnetty. Now, Commander Stelger, I take it, will finish his 
list and the total there will be $60,000. Then will either one of you be 
prepared to tell where the additional savings of $240,000 might be 
achieved? 

\dmiral Je:uey. Yes. Do you have the two lists? 

Commander Streamer. I have the Bureau’s list there and with the 
committee’s list also. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you want to go ahead with your list there? 

Commander Sreneer. All right. Under “Memplis barracks” the 
hird item is elimination of the drying yard walls. 

\ir. DoNNELLY. $16,000. 

Commander Srevcer. $11,644. 

Mr. Davis. Where is the differential there between that and the 

cure of $16,000? 

\dmiral Jentey. They already had the footings in, but we told them 

over them up and stop. 

Commander Sre.cer. Under the mess hall we eliminated the 
juarry tile window stools and substituted metal stools with clip 
astenings. That is an item that is insignificant—-$300. The training 


ilding item shows an elimination of all terrazzo and substituting 
ise cement floor finish. That was $7,000. 

\fr. Donneiiy. Could we go back to those ‘‘metal stools’ at the 
ndows? Do vou mean by that, inside ledges? Is that what a 


th )] is? 


Commander STELGER. Yes. 

\fr. Donnewiy. Is there any reason why you would have to have 
metal in place of wood, for permanency? 

Admiral Jetuey. Metalis cheaper. They go on with a clip arrange- 

ent and slip right in and clip to the sash. 

Commander Sreicer. That is right. 

Admiral Jetury. The labor cost in that is negligible. Wood would 
he more expensive. 
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Commander StTetGer. You need carpenter fittings and all that fo; 
wood. ‘These are factory made and just slipped in. 

In the training building, again, the terrazzo floor is eliminated ay 
we also eliminated all suspended ceilings and all incidental furring 
and all plasterwork throughout the building. That was packaged 
together with the barracks lath and plaster item of $17,000. Th 
on all buildings I noted that they had a five-ply roof, which we wou 
ordinarily apply over a wooden roof, but on a concrete roof slab \ 
reduced it to four plies. There is a $1,971 saving. 

We do not agree in principle with the colorless dampproofing tha; 
the specifications call for on the ornamental stone. We eliminat 
that. That was only a $75 item. 

Admiral JeLuey. It was not a matter of price, but it is just unneces 
sary. 

Commander Srercer. It should not be in there. [t is poor fro: 
the standpoint of durability and vou would have to work it over ever 
4 or 4 vears anyway, and it would look worse over a period of vea 
than having none. 


On the stainless steel [ was able to eliminate directly the covering 


of the refrigerator doors and the door jambs. That was $1,092 


Bevond that on the stainless stee! it was difficult at the time I was 


there to get the direct answer and I told them in prince iple what wi 
had to obtain. I got a dispatch Saturday morning which. spelle: 
outin this yard-long dispatch the different details of the various items 
where they would go down to what the Bureau’s specifications wou! 
have called for, 

They would use galvanized iron legs, galvanized iron skirting a1 


shelves under the counters, with stainless steel limited to the counte: 
tops and receptacles in all places where food would come in contact 


with it. We received that dispatch, and there is an estimated saving 
of $18,000 predicated on the preliminary information that they hay 
been holding true. By that I mean to say that if the contractors have 


not fabricated anv extent of this so as to cause an excess of cancellatio: 
expense. ‘They did want to have authority to use stainless steel o 


the scullery counter tops. Therefore I sent this dispatch: 


Stainless steel counter tops in scullery approved. Carry out all other substit 
tions where costs result in advantage to the Government and where placin: 
service usably complete facility would not be delayed beyond date mess 
required. 


That may bring in the frll $18,000 or they may find further disad- 
vantages where it might not be advisable from the business viewpoin 
to go all the way out on these substitutions. . 

Admiral Jettey. Do you want me to discuss items that we would 
have eliminated if we had reviewed the specifications, and the things 
we considered to be on the extravagant side? 


REINFORCED CONCRETE COVERING FOR WALKS 


Mr. Donnetuy. I am sure that would be helpful. The chairman 
handed me a note inquiring about the reinforced concrete covering 0! 


the walks, and the iron supports. 


Commander Streaier. Yes. I would like to explain the function 0! 
; ‘ : hain 
those walks to begin with. The walks, as you note, are intended 


serve between the barracks, and you will see these portions of 
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valks for the purpose of forming traffic lanes for the people coming out 
of these buildings. ‘They funnel down outside and go in those walks 
and eventually come into this walk leading into the mess hall. Had 
these walks not been provided, the corridors in these portions of the 
barracks would have had to be widened out. These men are taking 
their chow in three sittings there. The men are coming and going and 
they have to be able to pass. 

Now, as to the matter of covered walks, this is a 10-foot-in-width 
stretch in through here. The men have to line up to get into the mess 
hall. They do not all fit mside as they are waiting to pick up their 
food at the cafeteria counters. 

With the Weather Bureau climate data for Memphis we find we 
have 112 rainy days a vear, on two of which we have snow, sleet, and 
hail: 51 are in the category of thunderstorm proportions. That is 
practically 1 out of 8 days on which those men are going to be rained 
n quite hard if they do not have a cover. It expedites getting the 
men in and out of the mess hall rather than having them wear foul- 
weather clothing back and forth, and after having their meal trying to 
find their coats and get on their way again. 

As to the matter of concrete covering, that makes a permanent 
cover. It is one that will require practically no maintenance. 1 think 
the committee list mentioned iron columns. Those are actually pipes, 
that is, steel pipes. It is the simplest sort of a column that you might 
onceive. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Admiral, do you want to go ahead now? 


ITEMS OF OVERDESIGN CAUGHT TOO LATE FOR DELETION 


Admiral Jeiuny. If you weuld like, I would like to cover some items 
that were too late to be changed because the material had already been 
purchased and cancellation charges would have been excessive. We 
felt that the amount of limestone and greenstone facing was some- 
what more than required for architectural treatment, and that the 
sizes of the pieces were unnecessarily large. Although all of the 
ornamental stone is estimated to cost about $7,000, I feel that for 
about $3,000 they could have provided enough architectural treat- 
ment to take away the drabness of the building and indicate entrances, 
and so forth. 

They specified ceiling-hung toilet and shower enclosures where 
loor-mounted types would have been cheaper. 

They provided acoustical tile by the adhesive method in areas 
where, while it was desirable, was not essential. 

| would like to give you one interesting example: We felt that the 
corbeled brick walls at the ends of the wings added unnecessary 
expense, and vour committee staff had mentioned the diagonal brick- 
work which also adds extra expense. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is the case in the areades and the two 
wing walls. 

Admiral Jentny. Yes. When Commander Stelger went into that 
question with the contractor, the contractor said that their invariable 
custom in estimating brickwork was to look through the specifications 
for things like these corbeled ends or diagonal laving and add some- 
thing to his brick estimate to cover it. He found only about one-tenth 


of 1 percent of what he considered special brickwork and, as a matter 
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of actual fact, did not add anything on account of the very 
amount of special brickwork. So that is one point where theoret 
the corbeling or special diagonal laying should have added expens, 
but in fact it did not. 

The contractor indicated that it had been their experience. If | 
was not much special work, the bricklayers got interested in | 
something a little out of the ordinary in brickwork and put that 
up just as fast as straight brickwork. He would not consid: 
unless it was something over—5 percent, did he Say ? 

Commander SiuLtGer. He didn’t say, but it would have to 
significant amount before he would add an extra increment t 
bid items. 

Admiral Jevitny. I just mentioned that in some detail be 
theoretically that should add some expense, but practically it did 
Every now and then you will run into something like that. 

Here is another point. In his asphalt tile he used marbelized sh 
instead of solid shades, which added something to the cost of tl 
asphalt tile. The performance of the tile is not improved at all. |i 
looks better if it is marbelized, but you have to pay extra for marbel- 
ized tile. We would have used the solid color rather than the mar- 
bleized color. 

I would like to say the architect had a reason for doing all of this 
Commander Stelger went into it point by point and the architect just 
did not do this frivolously. He had a reason in the back of his mi 
as to why he did it. We did not agree with the reason in every ca: 
He used a zine-coated wrought iron pipe for interior downspo 
whereas we would have used steel or cast iron. He has conceale 
pipes in spaces where we would have accepted exposed piping. 

We have already covered the stainless steel. We felt if it had bee 
a Bureau-designed job we would not have had nearly as much. 

The fire hose racks would have been cheaper. We would have 
brass instead of nickel plate. We would have used painted stce! 
racks instead of chromium-plated brass. 

He specified wall fin radiators with copper pipe fins. We x 
have probably specified steel radiators, even though these cop] 
type radiators are still available without priority. 

One thing we questioned was an automatic outside temperature « 
trol system for the steam-heat supply. However, after discussing t! 
with the local people and the architect, Commander Stelger dec 
it was justified, and that conditions at Memphis were such that i 
a proper method of controlling the steam supply. 

Here is another. The hoods over the steam table should have ! 
steel instead of stainless steel. 

We picked up the marble shelves at once, but it turns out 
marble is quite cheap down there and it would be cheaper in the jo! 
run, instead of using stainiess steel. You put soap on it and ordi 
metal would require frequent replacing and repainting. We wo 
probably have specified plate glass in most locations. In that par 
Ternessee, though, marble is cheaper. 

Mr. Riney. Marble is cheaper than glass? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. For this particular application. Is 
right? 

Commander SteLGer. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral JELLEY. They had the damp-proofing specified for exterior 
walls below grade. We would have omitted that. He required both 
he hollow metal partitions in the cubicles and the hollow metal doors 
0 be insulated. We would have required that they be filled. 

There is no insulation value required in those two locations, but 

have to fill that air place between the two sheets of metal. 
\s far as we were concerned, they could have used a Celotex, or the 
heapest possible thing they could buy, rather than having insulating 
material. 

He specified wall-hung water closets instead of floor-mounted ones. 
though there seems to be a tendency toward wall-hung water closets 

ermit cleaning underneath them, we have not used that too much. 
| think in general that covers the items that we would probably have 
mbed out of the specifications. 


USE OF STAINLESS STEEL MINIMIZED 


Commander Sre_Ger. One thing I want to add to it, if vou do not 
ind, is that of stainless steel. Last October the resident officer had 
lirected the contractor to provide the chromium-type stainless steel, 
iminating the nickel. The nickel type is critical and chromium is 
not critical, 
Mr. Rinny. Which was used here? 
Commander SreELGrR, Chromium. 
Admiral Jettey. The noncritical type. 
Commander Steircer. Yes, sir. The resident officer picked that 
} early in the job. 
Mr. Donne tty. It is still more expensive than that substitut 
you named, 
Commander Srevcer. It is more expensive, but from the Bureau’s 
ewpoint it is only the tops, where you have that constant wear and 
contact with food it presents a sanitary surface, there it is impor- 
nt and should be used. When asking the people as to why they 
ld specify all this stainless steel, they say, ih hy, you talk to any 
the manufacturers and you will find they will offer their quality 
which is all stainless steel, and they have pee: Tin which is 
less steel tops, but galvanized steel skirting and frame below.” 
If you 20 into better restaurants or hotels you will find all stainless 
in their kitchens right on down to the floor. On the other hand, 
Bureau’s practice is that we do not use the staimless steel all the 
own, so it is cheaper. 
idea JELLEY. We feel it is necessary for sanitation and to reduce 
intenance, to have it on the tops, where it is actually in contact. 
Ne consider the rest of it ornamental. 


USE OF CONCRETE COPING 


DonNeELLY. How about this concrete coping around the top of 
training building instead of an ordinary terra cotta cap, just as 


rdinarily see on office buildings and apartment houses: 
ommander Srevcer. That provides a weather shade, both from 
ee weather beating on the walls. 

imiral Jentey. No. He was talking about the coping on the wall 
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Commander STELGER. Isn’t that the overhang? Iam sorry. T), 


terra cotta coping. ‘They are used in certain buildings, we have found 


maintenance problems with them in cracking and leakage. 


Public Buildings Administration advises us that they are swinging 


very definitely away from them. I would have gone into it mor, 
completely, except the coping stones are lying on the job now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would those coping stones have been deleted 
you combed the specifications? 

Commander StTevGcer. I do not believe we would have used them 


but I dropped it when I saw them on the job. It would have beer 


no advantage to the Government. 

Mr. Donne tty. If you had combed the plans and specifications a 
arrived at a list such as you just read off, would your criterion hay 
been austerity, or have you been reading off what you would hav 
deleted from just the normal peacetime standards? 

Admiral Jettey. No. I think if it had been normal peacetiny 
standards we would have probably let the stainless steel get by, fo: 
example. There were quite a few items I mentioned that [ thin 
would have been permitted 18 months ago. 


ALUMINUM TRIM ON BLACKBOARDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. How about the blackboards in the classrooms wit! 
the extruded aluminum framing and troughs for the chalk and erasers? 
Commander Sre.cer. That is becoming a standard item thes: 
days in lieu of the hardwood frame schools used to use around black- 
boards and bulletin boards. They are extruded shapes and stock 
items. The architect advises me they are using them general! 


throughout their schools that they are designing now, and that thes 
find they are no more expensive and that they are cheaper in the long 
run and require practically no maintenance. 

Admiral Jevury. It is rather difficult to get the hardwood thes: 
days anyway. 

Commander SrTevcer. That is true. 

Mr. Donne ry. Is aluminum a critical material? 

Commander Stevcer. This is a B product, in which vou can 
them out of the vendor’s warehouse without a priority. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean it is made up of scrap and not top- 
grade aluminum? 

Commander Sreicer. No. It is part of the NPA system in which 
manufacturers, in order that they can remain in business, are allowed 
to draw a certain amount of materials for their normal production 
It keeps their wheels moving. 

Admiral Jetury. They are allowed a certain percentage of theu 
pre-Korea consumption. That is why you can still buy aluminun 
storm windows and aluminum screens, and that kind of product 
because the NPA instead of forbidding the use of aluminum entire! 
in a lot of cases, has said, “You will get half as much as vou hav 
gotten pre-Korea,”’ and so on. You can still find a lot of mamutlac- 
tured copper and aluminum products on the market. 
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HARDWARE 


Mr. Donnetiy. How about the hardware items? They have 
wrought, extruded, or cast brass. Could there not be a cheaper and 
equally durable substitute for that hardware? 

Commander Sretcer. The hardware that came with this sash is 
the standard hardware that goes with this grade of sash in the project 
windows. It would have called for a special order actually to get a 
different kind of latch. 

Mr. Donnexty. In other words, having determined on the windows 
you automatically had to take what fitted them? 
~ Commander Srevcer. As part of the package. 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. It came with it. IT asked another question, 
n talking to Commander Stelger about his visit there, concerning the 
plumbing fixtures. They considered black iron, the type we used 
to get during the war, and he said that they are not even manufac- 
turing those now and will not manufacture them unless they stop 
getting the regular plumbers’ quotas of bronze and brass. I thought 
black-iron types were immediately available in stock. 


ICE-WATER SYSTEMS 


Mr. Donnetiy. How about the three complete ice-water systems, 
including the refrigerating machine and insulated storage tank, and 
so forth? 

Commander Sreicer. I failed to find three systems. There are 
two systems that I could find. One is to serve the mess hall and one 
is to serve the training building. The barracks have individual electric 
water coolers at scattered locations throughout the barracks. The 
reason for the two central systems is the result of the architect’s 
considered opinion that where you have these peak demands for cold 
water, such as all the men going through the chow line and wanting 
to get their water, or the men between their classes in a matter of 
minutes all getting their drinks, it is more economical to have a 
central supply with a storage tank, just as it is in your own home, 
where you have vour electric or gas hot-water heater and vou do not 
have a different heater there to furnish all your different needs for 
hot water. It works by the same reasoning that this central svstem 
isa better system to use. 

Mr. Donne.tity. How does it compare in expense for the training 
building, as an example, as against an electric cooler? 

Commander Streteer. | do not think you would have the capacity, 
if you went into enough individual coolers, for the same price as you 
can get the central system for. In other words, in individual coolers 
where they have very little storage within themselves you would have 
to have a large number of them in the larger sizes that they produce. 
| think the cost of those together would go beyond the cost of the 
central unit. Further, the central unit is a much better machine to 
maintain. It is a heavier machine and will endure over a period of 
years much better than the small units. 


96640—h52 
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AIR CONDITIONING This 

lowing 

Mr. Donneuuy. The training building is to be. air-condition, sanill 
throughout; is it not, Commander? lines, | 

Commander STeLtGer. Not throughout. The classrooms and | 
small offices are air-conditioned. 

Mr. Donnetuy. The ceiling height provided for the classroon 
have noticed is 11 feet 11 inches. As long as there is air-conditio 
is that ceiling height necessary? 

Commander Sreicer. Yes; it still is. It is a take-off from } 
of education practices on the relative ce viling heights so as to pro 
enough cubic -foot air content for a person in the room, and also: 
enough to permit windows of a size which will give you the num! 
square feet of natural daylight necessary further back into the roon 
It is just good practice in classroom construction. 


ACOUSTICAL TILE 

Mr. Donneuiy. The admiral mentioned acoustical tile. We ha 
note that acoustial tile ceilings were provided in the noncommissio 
officers’ lounge. The admiral mentions the expense of an adhesiy 
type of acoustical tile, but is there any reason why the acoustica 
cannot be altogether deleted? 

Commander StetGer. Yes. The reason is this: The NCO’s are 
gen rally speaking, the instructors, or people taking the most advanced 
training. ‘They have no other place to study. The building, as 
will note, is located in a quadrangle. One side is a country road an 
the other three sides have heavily traveled station roads. It also is 
under the flight pattern of the flying field. It is merely to give t] 

a quieter place to concentrate on their studies and homework. 

Mr. Ritrey. Admiral, if you will furnish the information request 
on the arehitect’s estimates, and the information Mr. Davis asked | 
on Denver, for the record, we would appreciate it. 

Unless there is something else you have to say, I do not know 
we have any further questions. 

Admiral Jetiuny. Mr. Donnelly requested a study on our part 
see if we could reduce the over-all space siliosieihen to 120 square 
perman. I have sucha study I would like to present to the comn 
I also have a formal closing statement I would like to present. TI 
are somewhat interrelated. Really the closing statement should « 
before this, but I think it would be better to give vou this study o 
area and barracks first and then read my closing statement. 

Mr. Riney. I think that would be of great interest to the commit! 


BARRACKS --STUDY ON SQUARE-FOOT AREAS 


Admiral Jeitury. I am submitting this in the form of a lette: 
the counsel, Mr. Donnelly. It reads as follows: 


The Subcommittee on Military Construction requested that the Burea 
Yards and Docks submit revised criteria for an enlisted men’s barracks in 
formance with the committee’s auste rity program. 

Attached are cost dat square-foot areas and a= sketch plan 
barracks, “interim typ a ARN it is believed will meet the Navy’s needs 
comply with the comn SR ae ire to eut costs. 
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This interim-type barracks differs from the Bureau’s design criteria in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

The interim-type barracks is three stories high instead of two which will 
result in @ considerable saving in cost of foundations, roof construction, service 
lines, roads, walks, and ground area used. 

») The total capacity of the interim type is 172 men (144 enlisted and 28 petty 

ers) as compared with a capacity of 100 men (88 enlisted and 12 petty officers) 

e Bureau’s design criteria. 

Dormitory capacities have been increased by allowing 72 square feet per 

on the basis of the entire dormitory area rather than on a bay basis. 

The capacity of the interim-type barracks is based on single bunking but 

ill permit an increase of 48 percent in an emergency by double bunking. 

The gross floor area (using outside dimensions) have been reduced from 

64 square feet to 125 square feet per man. The usable area, omitting walls, 

ons, pipe spaces and service room in basement has been reduced from 130 

» feet to 113.4 square feet per man. 

fhe estimated cost of the interim-twpe barracks is $1,422 per man as 

pared with $1,910 per man for the design-eriteria barracks. This is a d 

e of 25.5 percent in estimated cost per man. 

Now, I also have the form that we used before as to the number 
of square feet per man for personal storage space, other storage space, 
corridors, laundry, et getera, and also the various estimates that 
would provide for the other types of barracks and, in addition, a plan 
showing how the barracks would look. I might say that those two 
changes resulted from two things: First, the use of three stories, 
which came about as a result of my concern, as to why the Air Force 
barracks were cheaper per man than the Navy barracks, although the 
Air Force was putting its men in rooms. After studving that we 
found out that basically it was because we were building two small 
two-story buildings whereas they were building one larger three-story 
building. Why the Navy has not built three-story barracks before 
Ido not know. I think I have built as many barracks as any othe 
civil engineer officer in the Navy on duty now, and I have never built 
a three-story barracks. I think Instorically we have always built 
them two stories in height. 

We have made some exceptions, though. We have approved some 
exceptions recently where ground space has been limited, and the, 
did not have room enough to build two-story structures. 

There are some disadvantages in three stories in getting the peopl 
out in case of fire, or troubles like that. That is one disadvantage 
However. | think a three-story barracks is perfectly acceptable, and 
I think from now on the Navy will be for three stories. It will result 
in a definite saving 1n cost. 

instance, in this Memphis barracks we could have stopped 

here and have had two groups of three wings three stories 
high instead of two groups of five wings. ‘That is how we get most 
of that 25-percent decrease in cost per man. The other reduction 
comes from putting a few more men in the building, which | think is 
directly due to the committee’s work. 

Note.—The complete data prepared by the admiral is printed in the appendix 

mmencing at pp. 201 and 205,) 


SAVINGS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THREE-STORY CONSTRUCTION 
Mir. Rinny. Let me ask you a question right there. Suppose you 


had built these buildings three stories high instead of two stores. Can 
vive us some idea of the savings that would have accrued from 
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that? Can you give us an estimate of the savings we would ha 
made? 

Admiral Jetuey. I think it would have been in the neighborhood 
of three-quarters of a million dollars. That is about 20 percent of 
$3,500,000 that were spent for the barracks. 

Mr. Ritey. That is quite an item, is it not? 

Admiral Je.iey. It is quite an item and, as I said, I just do no: 
know why we did not do this 20 years ago or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Davis. Would your request for 1953 construction funds b, 
based on this new criteria which you have presented to us here today’ 

Admiral Jevuey. It will be. I have covered that in my closing 
statement. Not only that, but much of the 1952 program. This js 
just about the only barracks project that is under way at present in 
the 1952 program. Most of the others you had on your list were stil 
in the planning stage, and I had already held up most of those before 
these hearings until we investigated three-story buildings. So wi 
will be able to take advantage of it in the 1952 program and the 195% 
program. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to anticipate your closing statement, but 
will this committee be furnished with a statement at the close of this 
fiscal year informing Congress as to the savings that will be made ir 
this fiscal year as a result of the alteration of design you have just 
told us about? 

Admiral Jetuey. We can do that. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. I think that would be very valuable information. 


DISPOSITION OF MONEY SAVED IT IS NOT RETURNED TO THE TREASURY} 


Mr. Davis. That will be reflected in a return of money to the Treas- 
ury, | would assume? 

Admiral Jettry. That would depend on the Navy poliey adopted 
covering this tvpe of savings, as to whether to return the money to th 
Treasury or whether to ask for a reprograming, or discuss the matte! 
with the committee before setting up a formal policy. 

Woul | you say that was more or less in line with O. B. & R.’s genera 
policy’ 

Mr. Boss. Yes;I think it would. The present procedure is that such 
savings or cost overruns are cleared through the Office of the Secretar) 
of Defense and through the Bureau of the Budget. If there are any 
savings, the apportionment is reduced and the difference is placed in 
reserve. All reprograming will have to be cleared by the committe: 
through the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Boss, when you speak of it being put in the reserve 
does that mean it is put into a fund which is available for reallotment 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Boss. No, sir. Not the Secretary of Defense. We have to 
get permission from the Office of the Secretary of Defense to present 
reprogramed project items to the committee. You see, we are not 
allowed to spend any 1952 public works money except for the items 
as justified to the committee. That is what the present directives 
relate to. 

Mr. Davis. What is the difference between putting that money in 
the reserve and asking the committee to reappropriate it, and on th 
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other hand returning that money to the Treasury and submitting a 
yew request to the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Boss. Well, as I understand it, Mr. Davis, at the present time 
our available appropriated funds are indicated on an apportionment 

schedule. Since this is a continuing appropriation, the funds are 

apportioned throughout the vear for the first, second, third, and fourth 
quarte rs. for those projects wherein contracts are to be awarded and 
funds are required for obligation. Funds appropriated but not ap- 
portioned immediately for obligation purposes, are carried as a reserve. 
This amount in reserve may be for projects where plans and specifi- 
cations are not ready, or Ww here savings have been ac ‘complished. The 
egislative authorization usually allows for a 5-percent or 10-percent 
variation from the specific amount authorized for a given project. 
The cost of individual items within a project may vary as long as the 
total project cost is within the authorized limitations. The office of 
the Secretary of Defense has allowed such item variation up to 20 
percent Where there is no change in scope as justified to the committee 
and the total cost of the project remains within the limitations 
prescribed. Accordingly, savings in certain projects, or items of 
peste ets, may be used for increases in other items or for cost overruns 

f projects up to the 5- or 10-percent increase set forth in the projec t 
akitiion: Any change in excess of the 20 percent for portions 
of the project or any extensive variation from the authorization in- 
volving the construction of items differing from those justified must 
be cleared by the committee. In other words, we must obtain the 
committee’s permission. 

Mr. Davis. And that permission is in what form? 

Mr. Boss. That is on another re gt paca nt schedule backed up 
by justification. When the request to reprogram is approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense a similar request is submitted to the 
committee for their concurrence. 

Mr. Davis. What I am trying to get at is this: Does that simply 
mean you are advising the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate, or does that mean that you then come in and seek the 
reappropriation of that money just as if it were new money? 

Mr. Boss. Neither. I would say that it is seeking the concurrence 
of the committee to achieve the same ultimate purpose for which the 
funds were justified but where the costs of items have increased or 
where slight variations in the original items are required. 

Mr. Ritey. Unless the committee approved it, I do not believe you 
could use it. Is that right? 

Mr. Boss. That is right. 

Admiral Jetury. I think it is a question of the way the bill is 
written, whether the committee can approve it informally by letter 
from Chairman Mahon, say, or whether it has to be an actual reappro- 
priation. Some of our people think it has to be a matter of reappro- 
priation. Last year I believe wanted to use second supplemental funds. 
| think we had a letter from Mr. Mahon saying that as a result of 
hearings the committee would have no objection to our spending some 
of the funds for advanced planning. We do have authority now in the 
act to transfer between projects at a station up to 10 percent. Is that 
night? 

Mr. Boss. Items within projects up to 20 percent, and not to exceed 
the total for the project at that station. 
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Admiral Jetiry. For example, take the Albany, Ga., Project or 


again. ‘The warehouses cost about 16 percent less than we estima ted, the $1. 
If the administration building cost 16 percent more than we estimated. selves. 
we could notify the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Bude is $10, 
and get permission to exchange those funds. But if an administrat ae 
building at Norfolk cost 16 percent more, then we could not transfey aietal 
the Albany, Ga., funds up to Norfolk without coming to the committee depot. 
and saying that this project which we justified to you, for whatever The 
the reason was, cost more than we had justified, and we want to take it 
some of the unexpended money at Albany and use it at Norfolk O14: 
There we would have to come to the committee and it is a question of TI 
interpretation as to whether the committee could write a letter and 
say, “It is all right with us,” or whether you would have to change the 
law. I would personally think you would have to change the lay 
but some people think it could be done on a letter basis. 

Mr. Davis. Admiral, it appears that the question of the reallotn 
of funds and the disposal of funds which are unused on parti 
projects, is not as clear as it might be. Yet I can understand 
that is not a problem which is within your particular cogniza: 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that our counsel, 
Donnelly, be instructed to address a letter in behalf of this subcor 


reasol 


mittee to the appropriate authorities in the Department of the Navy Wit 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense requesting from them 

official statement as to the disposal of such funds. In order that 

committee may have an opportunity to observe the application of t] 

policy, I would suggest that Mr. Donnelly be instructed to requ 

specific information as to the disposal of the funds saved in the wa 


house program at Albany, Ga. 

Mr. Rinny. As I understand it, Mr. Davis, you would restrict 
request to construction projects only ? 

Mr. Davis. That is what comes under the scope of this subc 
mittee at the present, and that is as far as we can go 

Mr. Rirey. Yes; our authority only extends to construction. 

Without objection, we will ask the counsel then to request 
information. 

Mr. Davis. I further suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the letter 
Mr. Donnelly and the responses thereto be made a part of the re 
of this hearing. 

Mr. Rirey. Without objection, that will be done. 

The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docgs, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 31, 19 
Joun J. DoNnNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Si ibcom mittee on Military Construction, 
Committ fee on Appropriations, House of Repre Sé ntative s, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. DonNELLY: In response to your request, I would like to c 
my statement made to vou relative to the apparent $2,000,000 saving on thr 
for the 10 warehouses at the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies at Albany, Ga 

he project for this supply facility as presented to Congress was estimat 
approximately $65,000,000 for which funds in the amount of $23,687,200 
appropriated by Public Law 254, Eighty-second Congress, for the first 
increment of construction. The item for warehouses was originally estimat« 
$13,700,000 which included necessary rail sidings, adjacent paving, ete. 1 
latter items, in order to achieve the most economical construction, are bei! 
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cluded as part of the over-all large railroad construction and road-paving contracts. 
Deducting an estimated cost of $1,000,000 for the sidings and paving included in 
the $13,700,000 estimate, there would be left $12,700,000 for the warehouses them- 
selves. The cost, by bid, of the 10 warehouses including anticipated change orders 
is $10,878,000 or approximately $2,000,000 under our originally estimated cost of 
$12,700,000. 

It is desired to point out that funds in the amount of $23,687,200 were appro- 
priated to go as far as possible toward the construction of the ultimate $65,000,000 
depot. 

The following is quoted from the testimony by Gen. W. P. T. Hill, Quarter- 
master General of the Marine Corps, presented before the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first session, on H. R. 
4914: 

“The Albany depot was originally submitted in, and our justification book 

, the language of advance planning. We now have the advantage of the 
tudies made by the architects, engineers, and ourselves. We have prepared a new 
justification sheet, detailed under the ‘Basis of estimate’ the items which we ac- 
tually propose to construct. These items are in the order of need and we propose 
to utilize any authorization and appropriation to build from the top of the list 
jown. We feel it particularly important, at this time, to request that the commit- 

» take cognizance of this detailed list in order that we may feel that it is the in- 

t of the Congress that we may build from this list rather than possibly being 
restricted to the earlier list which did not reflect our additional planning.” 

In view of this, the apparent underrun of $2,000,000 on the warehouse portion 

f the project will be used to construct that much more of the ultimate plant, and 
is provide a more usable increment than was originally anticipated. For this 
reason, on this particular project, there would be no funds available for return. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ey CRIAEY: 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, Chief of Bureau. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON THREE-STORY BARRACKS 


\dmiral JeLLtuy. I want to say that the major part of the savings 
sdue to going to three stories instead of two. However, also a part 

lue to putting a few more men in the dormitories, which increases 
ie capacity of the barracks and gives a square footage in corridors, 
tairways, and other accessory construction which is spread out among 
more men. ‘That was directly a result of the committee’s inquiries 
n the amount of square feet we were allowing for other than dormi- 
ry space. 

\ir, Rruzy. On a three-story dormitory there is no question of your 

ting in adequate fire escapes, is there? 

\dmiral JeLLEy. No; we have fire escapes there already on the two 
ries; that is, outside stairways on the ends of the two-story buildings. 
e will extend that another story. 

\ir. Rirey. I understand you would like to make a closing state- 
ent, Admiral? 

CLOSING STATEMENT 


\dmiral Jetuey. Yes, I would like to make a formal closing state- 


| would like to thank the chairman, the members of this committee, 
and your counsel for the consideration you have shown in these 
hearings. Your questions and comments have been thoughtful and 
discerning, and the hearings have been beneficial to the Navy shore 
construction program. 

[ would like to reiterate that we are attempting to provide sub- 
stantial construction within the limits of Admiral Sherman’s directive 
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on simplifying all construction. Our discussions during these hearings 
about the construction at Memphis have convinced me that oy; 
present system of spot-checking plans and specifications at th, 
Bureau level needs overhauling. I have directed the immediat, 
establishment of a team of qualified technical personnel from th, 
Bureau that will visit naval activities on a systematic schedule ¢ 
review plans and specifications in detail; to determine adequacy o| 
Navy design and inspection forces; to review performance of architect- 
engineers; and, in general, to insure that directives from the Bureay 
and District offices are being vigorously followed. 

I might say that the first group will leave for Oceana, Va., nex 
week. They will do very much like Commander Stelger and his 
assistants did at Memphis. 

We are making a complete review of our standards for constructior 
of barracks. This will take time, since we must confer with other 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Department, and study the experienc: 
of the other services. We want our revised criteria to be more specific 
as to areas allowed for purposes other than dormitories, and mor 
complete as to the materials of construction that may be utilized 
Such a study takes time, and I do not consider it feasible to delay our 
construction program while it is being made. I informed you earlie: 
that for some months we have been reviewing the costs of barracks 
and that I held up our prototype design of barracks for naval air 
stations in order to study the possibility of using three-story buildings 

[ am able to inform you officially that I have the approval of th 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, Admiral Low, to 
make two radical modifications immediately in our present barracks 
criteria to apply to all barracks not yet under contract. First, w 
will go to a three-story building instead of our present two-story 
building. Second, we will reduce the spacing of cubicles to permit 
the capacity of enlisted men’s dormitories to be increased from 44 to 
48, and noncommissioned_ officers’ dormitories from 12 to 14.) Ow 
standard barracks will be changed from a two-story, 100-man capacit) 
building to a three-story, 172-man capacity building. The gross 
area per man is thus reduced from 143 square feet to 125 square feet 

I would like to emphasize that these reductions will affect much of 
the 1952 program as well as the 1953 program. We will accept « 
delay while plans are being revised, but because of the nature of tl 
two changes we are making, revisions in plans will not be excessi\ 
and delays should not exceed 45 days. 

I would like to repeat that this is an interim measure only and that 
I hope we can make further reductions upon completion of the inten- 
sive study into barracks requirements. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that although exception has bee! 
taken to only a small part of our large construction program that was 
inspected by your staff, we will not be complacent—we will endeavor 
to correct any short-comings on our part, and we will continue to b 
cost-conscious in the execution of the Navy’s shore-construction pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ritey. Admiral, we of the committee want to thank you and 
your assistants for the splendid cooperation that you have given us 
in making this study; for your frankness and promptness in furnishing 
us with information that we have requested; your open-mindedness 
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in respect to the entire study; and your amenability to the suggestions 
which have been offered. I certainly think that out of these con- 
ferences and the further studies that will be made there will come 
results which will be most beneficial both to the service and to the 
Congress. 

Admiral Jetuey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. If I may speak one word for the minority of one, I 
would like to make just two comments. One is that I am very favor- 
ably impressed with the quick response which has been made to the 
suggestions; and, secondly, that the suggestions themselves reflect not 
nearly so much any of the thoughts of the members of the subcommit- 
tee as they do reflect the hard and competent work that has been done 
by the investigative staff of the committee and the interpretation of 
those investigations which have been made by Mr. Donnelly, who has 
borne the major burden of the hearings that we have just completed. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Donnelly, we should be glad to have any statement 
that you would care to make. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, I am gratified to see that what we have 
sought to do is bearing fruit here in the admiral’s very candid state- 
ment, in which he accepts the premise that his Bureau might make 
some improvements in certain areas. [am very much gratified that 
that has come about. It is quite a departure from the experiences 
which we may have had with respect to other services at other times, 
and I hope it will set a pattern for the Air Force and the Army when 
they come over. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. If there is nothing further, we will stand adjourned. 

(The following was submitted subsequently by Admiral Jelley:) 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS ResuuttinGa From Visits or Bureau or Docks 
Inspection Trams ro Vartous Navau Districts 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 

BurREAU oF YarRpDS AND Docks 
Washington 25. dD. he Vay ¢ IY 
Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq. 
Co insel, Subcommittee on Milita {/ Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
Ilo ie of Pe pres nialives, Was} engion 7 =: { 

Dear Mr. DONNELLY: In accordance with the request of the subcommittee, 
lam transmitting the estimated savings resulting from visits of inspection 
f Bureau of Yards and Docks personnel to various naval districts 

From March 10 through May 23, visits have been made to Albany, Ga., in 

e Sixth Naval District, and to the district public works offices in the Eleventh, 
Twelfth, Ninth, and Fifth Naval Districts. 

In all, a total of approximately 109 drawings of approximately 1,400 pages of 
specifications have been reviewed. The estimated cost of construction of the 
projects reviewed was $61,305,000, on which the estimated savings by elimina- 
tion of nonessentials was $1,234,000, or 2 percent. 

Sesides the drawings reviewed by the special groups, the districts are making 
reviews of other drawings and this will result in additional savings. I have 
asked the district public works officers to furnish estimates of savings made as a 
result of their own reviews in line with the ‘Austerity’? program, 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours 
Jd. F. Jewry, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, Chief of Bureau 
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APPENDIX 


Navy Design Criteria FoR BARRACKS, 1948 


The documents, reflecting the Navy’s 1948 design criteria for 
barracks, referred to on page 27 of the hearings, are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 8, 1951. 
Mr. Freperitc D. Vecuery, 
Chief, Investigative Staff, House of Representatives. Committee on Appropriations, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vecuery: In response to oral requests of members of your staff, 
there is transmitted herewith data on construction standards criteria as promul- 
gated by the Munitions Board. 

Also, additional information has been secured with regard to the barracks 
and mess hall, naval communication station, Snohomish County, Wash. The 
eost of these facilities is $239,000. The galley and mess hall facilities are the 
minimum that can be provided, but are capable of serving an additional dormi- 
ory wing for 38 men. The dormitory, not including 5 separate bedrooms, 
accommodates 30 men on a floor area of 2,240 square feet, or 74.66 square feet 

man. The building as now constructed accommodates 38 men single- 


pul ked, 
With kindest regards, 
Sincert ly yours, 


+ 


A. D. Hunter, 
Deputy Chief of Bureau. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 19, 1950. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Distribution list. 
Criteria for permanent, semipermanent, and temporary 


Ct: military come- 
nand construction. 
sure: (1) Construction standards criteria. 
nclosure (1) sets forth the criteria to be used for permanent, semipermane! 
mporary construction; space allowances for troop housing; and 
economy of man-hours, materials, equipment, and transportation. 
2. It is directed that these established criteria be incorporated in 
all military installations and facilities. 
Joun T. Korner, 
Assistant Secre tary of the Navy. 


construction of, 


CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS 
ianent construction 
of family housing, will be limited to the 


Permanent construction, inclusive 
1950, and/or to those locations 


irements of the forees in being on June 30, 
‘ the need is demonstrably permanent. 


permanent construction 

of an economic life of 10 to 20 vears) will be used 
e need is not demonstrably permanent, the facilities 
over-all establishment even thougl 


I Pr 


Semipermanent construction 
cations where, although th 
provided will become a part of the 


subsequently to be maintained on an inactive basis. 
porary construction 
Temporary construction (of an economic life of 5 years 
locations where the requirements are clearly temporary 
(297) 


will be provided in 
and the subsequent 
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partial or entire removal of the installation will not adversely affect the facilij 


requirements for the military forces to be maintained. 
Space allowances 

Space allowances for troop housing will be— 

(a) For permanent and semipermanent construction (10 to 20 year life 
square feet per man, exclusive of stairways, toilets, furnace rooms, and 
common areas. 

(b) For temporary construction, 60 square i et per man, exclusive of stairway 
toilets, furnace rooms, and other common are 





Py Le i ple of economy 


The limited time in which to provide required installations and facilities and thy 


sbsolute necessity for the conservation of construction man-hours, materials. a: 
transports ition require that each of the three military departments have avai lal 


for immediate use, plans for permanent, semipermanent, and temporary militar 


standard facilities. Temporary facilities shall provide installations requiri: 
their erection, the minimum expenditure of materials, equipment, man-hours, a: 
transportation, 


Items and refinements which normally should be prohibited in temporary 
| 


military installations and facilities include, but are not limited to, the follow 

(a) Feneing, except minimum requirements both as to quality and quar 
required for security, economic or safety purposes. 

(b) Storm sewers, downspouts, and gutters. 

c) Clearing of trees and brush beyond areas necessary for actual structur 
operations, or safety. 

d) Cast-iron pipe, when pipe of a less critical material would meet the req 
ments and is available. 

(e) Installation of nonessential voltage regulators. 


(f) Connection of remote structures to sewerage systems where a septic tank 


would suffice. 

g) Use of a “main-line” construction for railroad sidings and spurs. 

h) Construction of incinerators where ‘ 
disposal can be e mployed. 

i) Construction of utility facilities where purchase of such services 
economically feasible. 

7) Agreements for sale of services which obligate the Government to conti: 
these services after the emergency military facility has been inactivated. 

Drill halls or similar structures for training and recreation. 

l) Roadway curbs and gutters. 

m) Central heating plants, except where they are the more economica 
are required for operational needs or climatic conditions. 

n) Excessive electrical distribution capacity, hardware, and fixtures. 


Munitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, )D. eae Novembe r 14, 1G 
Memorandum for the Seeretary of the Army, through the Under Secretary of 
\I 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy, through the Assistant Secretary 


the Navy 


my 


\lemorandum for the Seeretaryv of the Air Force, through the Assistant Secretar 


of the Air Force. 


Criteria for permanent, semipermanent, and temporary military 
mand construction. 


1. On November 2, the Munitions Board approved the construction standard 


as outlined 1 n enclosure 1. 

2. Enelosure 1 provides (1) the criteria for permanent, semipermanent, 
temporary construction; (2) troop housing space; and ( 
of man-hours, materials, equipment, and transportation. 
3. It is requested that the military departments implement the establishe 
criteria, enclosure 1, incorporating the same in plans for, and construction of, 
military installations and facilities. 

4. It is further requested that the Munitions Board be provided on or be 
December 1, 1950, copies of all pertinent directives of sueh implementation 

For the Chairman: 


3) principles of econo! 


Jerry V. MaresKa, 
Major General, iJ. aS), A: 
Acting Director of Production Management 
One Enclosure: Construction standards. (Enclosure 1 of this letter 
Enclosure (1) of SeeNav’s letter of Dec. 19, 1950, are identical). 
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Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1948. 


CrrcuLAR LETTER 


From: Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

To; Addressees indicated below. 

Subject: Design criteria, promulgation of. 

Enclosures: (A) Design criteria for enlisted men’s barracks, Navy and Marines 
(HW 

Definitive drawing: for enlisted men’s barracks, Navy and 

Marines (Y. and ID. drawings Nos. 480360, 454102, and 454103 
HW 

1. In order to establish uniform design criteria relating to the engineering and 
architectural work for the Navy, the Bureau of Yards and Docks is preparing 
design criteria, including definitive drawings, for the use of those engaged in the 
planning and design of construction under cognizance of this Bureau. 

These criteria, in addition to incorporating existing Bureau practice, include 
new criteria developed in coordination with the various interested bureaus of the 
Department of the Navy and with the Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army, in order to establish comparable facilities and uniform design standards 
wherever possible. 

The purpose of these design criteria is to assist all who are engaged in the 
planning and design of Navy consiruction whether in ihe Bureau of Yards and 
Jocks, in the public works offices, or by outside architects and en, ineers under 
contract with the Bureau of Yards and Docks. These criteria are not intended to 
restrict initiative nor to minimize the need for the training, experience, and ability 
on Which the principal reliance for successful accomplishment must always rest, 
but to serve as a guide as to basic requirements for design. 

1. These crite include in brief form some information already contained in 
other Bureau of Yards and Docks publications. Where these criteria differ from 
those contained in predated publications, the requirements of these criteria shall 
govern. 

5. These criteria will be issued from time to time as they are developed and will 
be forwarded as enclosures to circular letters. It is recommended that these 
criteria be bound together for ready reference. Additional copies will be available 
upon request to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Eventually the 
compilation of these criteria will be issued in printed form together with a booke- 

t of definitive drawings. 

6. Joint Army-Navy stand: as prepared under the cognizance of the Army- 
Navy Joint Specifications Board shall be mandatory as issued. 

jf. F. JEuiey, 
Deputy and Assistant Chief of Burea 


Distribution: Standard Navy 7yvy, 7zz., NavDocks A, C, and D. 
DesSIGN CRITERIA FOR ENLISTED MEN'S BARRACKS, NAVY AND MARINES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, JANUARY 


l) it type and cCapacily 

Barracks shall be designed in individual units of 100 men each, shall be two 
ories, and interconnected by covered passageways at the lower floor. Such an 
rangement permits the adaptation of the barracks units to varying types of 
terrain and lends itself to building by increments as well as to easy expansion. 

Accommodations 

Each barracks unit shall contain two 44-bed dormitories for enlisted men and a 
2-hed dormitory for petty officers, all bunked singly. Dormitories shall be two 
inks wide, the long sides of the bunks being perpendicular to the long axis of the 
lormitory. It is reeommended that bunks be arranged in cubicles, four bunks 
each, with dividing partitions between groups. If cubicles are not used, bunks 
shall be spaced not less than 6 feet on centers. Space for two standard lockers 

| be provided for each enlisted man. ‘Toilet facilities shall adjoin the dormi- 

ry. Petty officers shall be quartered within the barracks unit and shall be pro- 
vided With separate dormitory, lounge, and toilet. Each dormitory shall have at 
ast two exits, located at Opposite ends of the room. Provision shall be made 
for an enlisted men’s day room, a master-at-arms office, bag storage rooms, linen 
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rooms, scrub decks, and cleaning gear rooms. Halls, stairways, and mecha: 
service rooms shall be provided as required. The 100-man barracks unit 
not contain messing facilities. Messing shall be provided in a central subsi 
building connected to tne barracks units by covered passageways. Barrac 
a complement of less than 100 men may have messing facilities within the ba: 
unit. 


3. Space allowances 
Design shall be based on the following space allowances: 


For single bunking: 
Enlisted men’s dormitories____...............-square feet per man 
cubic feet per mar 
Square feet per man 
. cubie feet per man 
Enlisted men’s day room feet per man 
Petty officers’ day room 


For double bunking: If barracks occupancy must be increased in an emer; 
by double bunking, the number of beds in each dormitory that may be mad 
double bunks shall be determined by the following minimum space allowances 
50 square feet per man; 450 cubic feet per man. 


4. Plumbing allowances 
Design shall be based on the following plumbing allowances: 
The ratio of plumbing fixtures to the number of men for single bunking sha! 


as follows: 
Fixtures, single bunking 


Lavatories, 1 per 5 men 
Water closets, 1 per 10 men 
Showers, 1 per 15 men 
Urinals, 1 per 20 men 
Scrub decks, one-half lineal foot per man 
In order to provide for double bunking in an emergency, space should bs 
vided for additional fixtures to meet the following minimum ratios: 
Fixtures, double bunking 
Lavatories, 1 per 7 men 
Water closets, 1 per 12 men 
Showers, 1 per 15 men 
Urinals, 1 per 20 men 
Scrub decks, one-third lineal foot per man 
1 cleaning-gear room with slop sink per floor 
1 drinking fountain per floor 
Shower rooms shall be provided with dividing partitions between shower |! 
raised at least 1 foot above the floor, to permit a common floor drain at 
Toilet stalls shall be constructed without doors. 


§. Definitive drawings 

The Bureau has prepared definitive drawings of typical barracks units en 
ing the criteria set forth herein and they shall be used in conjunction wit! 
criteria whenever new barracks are contemplated. The titles and number 
these drawings are as follows: 


Enlisted Men’s Barracks, Navy and Marines 


Tropical type, 100-man (Bu. Y&D Dwg. No. 430360) 
Temperate type, 100-man (Bu. Y&D Dwg. No. 454102) 
Northern type, 100-man (Bu. Y&D Dwg. No. 454103) 
6. Additional design criteria 
Additional criteria pertaining to architectural features of design, constru: 
and materials will be issued. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Burau OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1951. 
From: Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Addressees indicated below. 
Subject: Enlisted men’s barracks. Revisions to definitive drawings for. 
Reference: (a) BuDocks Circular Letter No. 2-48 dated January 8, 1948. 
Enclosure: (A) Definitive drawings for enlistea men’s barracks, Navy and Marine 
(Y.and D. drawings Nos. 430360, 454102, and 454103) with revision Ain atriangle 
dated January 23, 1951. 
1. The subject definitive drawings have been revised. Enclosure (A) is 
forwarded herewith to replace the definitive drawings submitted with reference (a), 
2. The stairway has been revised to provide for an exterior exit door at grade. 
The partition enclosing the stairway shall be fire-resistant construction having a 
minimum of 1 hour fire resistance, as defined by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., or the National Bureau of Standards Pamphlet BMS~-92. The doors enter- 
ing the stairway shall have an equal rating. 
3. The clear interior width of the building has been increased from 28 to 29 feet. 
A. D. HuntER, 
Deputy and Assistant Chief of Bureau, 


Distribution: Bu Docks circular letter distribution list. 






















Data on IntTERIM-T yee BARRACKS 





At the close of the hearings on the Navy public works performance 
in 1951, Admiral Jelley, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
advised the subcommittee that his Bureau had revised the standard 
design criteria for barracks while the hearings were in progress, and 
he presented the revised criteria in the course of his closing statement, 
as interim improvements only with further economies to be explored. 
As indicated at page 289 of the hearings, the interim criteria are as 
follows: 









Data ON BaRRACKS INTERIM TYPE 











FEBRUARY 25, 1952. 





Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Donnetity: The Subcommittee on Military Construction requested 
that the Bureau of Yards and Docks submit revised criteria for an enlisted men’s 
barracks in conformance with the committee’s austerity program. 

\ttached are cost data, square-foot areas and a sketch plan of a barracks, 
interim type, which it is believed will meet the Navy’s needs and comply with the 
ommittees desire to cut costs. 

rhis interim type barracks differs from the Bureau’s design criteria in the fol- 
lowing respects: 7 

a) The interim type barracks is three stories high instead of two which will 
result in a considerable saving in cost of foundations, roof construction, service 
ines, roads, walks, and ground area used. 

b) The total capacity of the interim type is 172 men (144 enlisted and 28 petty 
fticers) as compared with a capacity of 100 men (88 enlisted and 12 petty officers) 

ithe Bureau’s design criteria. 

c) Dormitory capacities have been increased by allowing 72 square feet per 

man on the basis of the entire dormitory area rather than on a bay basis. 

d) The capacity of the interim type barracks is based on single bunking but 
will permit an increase of 48 percent in an emergency by double bunking. j 

e) The gross floor area (using outside dimensions) have been reduced from 
143.64 to 125 square feet per man. The usable area omitting walls, partitions, q 

pipe spaces, and service room in basement has been reduced from 130 to 113.4 A 
square feet per man. 
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(f) The estimated cost of the interim-type barracks is $1,422 per man as com- 
pared with $1,910 per man for the design-criteria barracks. 
25.5 percent in estimated cost per man. 

Sincerely yours, 


This is a decrease of 


J. F. Juuney, 
Rear Admiral, CEC., USN, 
Chief of Bureau 
DATA SHEET ON BARRACKS 

1. Location of unit and using agency: Based on Bureau design criteria. 

2. Classification and description of construction: Permanent construction, fla 
roof 

3. Date of construction contract and contract No.: 

4. Number of similar buildings: 172-man unit. 

5. Number of sleeping rooms per building: 
commissioned officers dormitories. 
6. Gross area, outside dimensions (give breakdown in item 11): 21,496 
feet 

7. Construction cost (estimated): $244,600.) 

8. Cost per square foot: 511.35. 

%. Rated capacity: 172—144 enlisted men; 28 noncommissioned officers 

10. Cost per man based on rated capacity: $1,422.09. 

11. Analysis of space—Type: Permanent construction. 
heating boiler?, No. Where built: Bureau Design Criteria. 
buildings: 172-man unit. 


3 enlisted men dormitories; ‘ 


square 


Does barracks hous 
Number of similar 


Area (square fect 


Gross Per man 2 


iding Government costs, actual 
Government-furnished equipme 


dimensions: O. k 
nd craw! 
ontain o f building of the same design under the 


Total basement area included in the above: 100 square feet. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BurREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 195 


CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 52-9 


From: Chiet, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To 
Sibyl iteria for 


for permanent-type 3-story 172-man barracks. 


Addresses listed below. 
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Ref.: (a) CirLtr 2-48, of 8 January 1948; (b) Multi-addressee dispatch 272140Z, 
February 1952; (8) CirLtr 52-7, of 3 March 1952. 

Encl.: (1) Interim design criteria for 172-man barracks (H. W.); (2) definitive 
drawing, Y&D No. 554834 (S. C.); (3) Criteria of maximum quality and class 
of construction for permanent barracks; 3 March 1952 (H. W.) 

1. Enclosures (1) and (2) supersede the Design Criteria for Enlisted Men’s 
Rarracks— Navy and Marines forwarded originally with reference (a). The defin- 
itive drawings were subsequently revised—see revision A dated 23 January 1951. 

2. Reference (b) gave instructions with respect to the implementation of the 
austerity program, as it relates especially to barracks, made mandatory by recent 
congressional hearings. It was stated therein that revised criteria and definitive 
drawings would be made available. These criteria are contained in enclosures (1), 
2), and (3). At this time, reproducible ozalid transparencies of enclosure (2) are 
being furnished to the recipients of reference (b); and immediately that printed 
copies of this drawing are received, copies will be forwarded to all addressees of 
his circular letter. 

3. The criteria furnished represent the maximum in space allowances and quality 
and class of construction that is permissible. Where desirable to meet specific 
local conditions or to effect further economies, recommendations for departures 
from the criteria here established may be made to the Bureau for its prior approval 
Such recommendations shall be accompanied by all supporting data. 

t. Ienelosure (3) contains certain optional types of construction and materials 
and none should be eliminated from consideration unless it is known that they 
are uneconomical when viewed from the standpoint of local conditions and local 
availability of materials or labor. This enclosure also lists certain prohibitive 
items, for example, suspended ceilings, embellishments, nonfunctional features, 
finishes that are essentially decorative, nonstock products, ete 

5. The Bureau will prepare similar criteria for other tvpes of buildings that are 
common to the Naval Shore Establishment; however, pending the receipt of such 
criteria, the limitations imposed by the enclosures shall be used as a basis for 
design. 

6. The intent of this directive shall be considered as likewise applicable to the 
rehabilitation, remodeling, and repair of any existing building. 

7. Striet observance of reference (ec) is required in effecting compliance with this 


T 


letter. 
J. F. Jewury, Chief of Bureau. 
Authenticated: 
+ 2 G. Dopp, CE 7 US N. 


Distribution: BuDocks CirLet Dist. List. 


DESIGN CRITERIA FOR EN.ISTr» MEN’s BaRRACKS, NAVY AND MARINES, 
“INTERIM Type”? DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, BurREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
Marcu 1952 


1. Unit type and capacity 

Barracks shall be of permanent construction, designed in individual units of 
172 men each (single bunked) and shall be three stories in height. Covered 
connecting walkways at lower floor shall be provided only in locations where 
heavy rainfall or protracted inclement weather is usual. Covered walkways shall 
not be enclosed except in areas of minus 20° temperatures. Such a unit will 
meet organizational requirements, permit barracks groups of varying sizes, lend 
itself to building by increment, can be expanded, is easily adapted to sloping 
contours, and is flexible for orientation. Whenever a barracks of more or less 
than three stories in height is considered necessary because of some special con- 
dition, permission to deviate from the three-story barracks must be obtained from 
the Chief of the Bureau. Whenever the total capacity of a barracks is less than 
i172 men or 1 unit, a one or two-story type barracks may be used provided the 
areas and appointments strictly conform to this criteria. 


2. Accommodations 
Each barracks unit shall contain three 48-bed dormitories for enlisted men and 
two 14-bed dormitories for petty off.cers or NCO’s: all bunked singly. Dormi- 


96640—52—pt. 1——20 
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tories shall be two bunks wide, the long sides of the bunks being perpendicula; 
to the long axis of the dormitory. Bunks shall be arranged in cubicles, four bu 
each, with dividing partitions, approximately the height of lockers betwee: 
groups. Space for two standard lockers shall be provided for each enlisted ma) 
Toilet facilities shall adjoin the dormitory. Petty officers or NCO’s shall 
quartered within the barracks unit and shall be provided with separate dormit« 
lounge and toilet. Each dormitory shall have at least two exits, located at 
opposite ends. Provision shall be made for an enlisted men’s day room, & master- 
at-arms office, bag storage rooms, linen rooms, scrub deck rooms, and cleani 
gear rooms. Halls, stairways and mechanical service rooms shall be provid 
as required. The 172-man barracks unit shall not contain messing facilities, 
Messing shall be provided in a central subsistence building. Barracks fo: 
complement of less than 172 men may have messing facilities within the barra 
unit. 
3. Space allowances 

The design of barracks shall be based on the following allowances: 

For single bunking 


Area per 
man in 
sc » 
square | ie: 
feet | | 


Area in 
Type of space square 








Dormitories Toilets and cleaning gear. - 1, 803 | 
Enlisted men (10,368 at Bag rooms | 272 
72 | Scrub deck rooms i 480 | 
NCO’s (2,296 at 82). Linen caer ies 152 | 
Potal , 73.7 || MAA office | 100 | 
Day rooms Corridors | , 243 | 
Enlisted men (1,160 at 8). Stairs (horizontal projection) --| 960 | 
NCO’s (644 at 23). Service room (basement) --...} 170 | 
Total_.- a Walls and partitions.- ae 1, 832 | 
| a. am # 
| 
i 


i REE: See Bro Paar eer T= 21, 500 


The gross area for a 172-man unit (single bunked), using outside dimensions 
and including all facilities, shall not exceed 21,500 square feet or 125 square feet 
per occupant. 

The cubic feet of air per man shall be as follows: 

enlisted men’s dormitory, 750 cubic feet per man. 
Petty officer or NCO dormitory, 860 cubic feet per man. 

For double bunking.—If barracks occupancy must be increased in an emergency 
by double bunking, the number of beds in each dormitory that may be made into 
double bunks shall be determined by the following minimum space allowancé 
50 square feet per man; 450 cubic feet per man. 


4. umbing allowances 
Design shall be based on the following plumbing allowances: 
The ratio of plumbing fixtures to the number of men for single bunking shall 
be as follows: 
Fixtures, single bunking 


Lavatories, one per 5 men. 

Water closets, one per 10 men. 

Showers, one per 15 men, 

Urinals, one per 20 men. 

Scrub decks, one-half lineal foot per man. 

One cleaning-gear room, with slop sink, per floor. 

One drinking fountain per floor. 

Shower rooms shall be provided with dividing partitions between shower heads, 

raised at least 1 foot above the floor to permit a common floor drain at wall. 
Toilet stalls shall be constructed without doors. 


&. Enlisted women 

Enlisted women shall be provided with the same accommodations and space 
allowances as provided for enlisted men of the same grade with the following ad- 
ditions and exceptions: 

(a) In addition to the day room, provide a reception room, 4 square feet per 
occupant. (Minimum of 120 square feet.) 
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(b) In lieu of scrub deck room, provide a laundry with laundry trays and outlet 
for washing machines and ironing boards. 

(c) Plumbing allowances: water closet,! one per 6 women; showers, one per 
16 women; bath tubs, one per 48 women; dental lavatory, one per 25 women. 
6. Definitive drawings 

The Bureau has prepared a definitive drawing of a typical barracks unit em- 
bodying the criteria set forth herein and it shall be used in conjunction with this 
criteria whenever new barracks are contemplated. The title and number of this 
drawing is as follows: 


Enlisted Men’s Barracks, Navy and Marines, Interim Type 


172 men (single bunked); 250 men (half double bunked) (Bu. Y. and D. Draw- 
ing No. 554834). 
7. Conclusion 

The intent of the Bureau’s design criteria shall be strictly adhered to when 
designing enlisted men’s barracks. Should any deviations from the design criteria 
be considered warranted, due to special conditions, permission must be obtained 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


Design CritertaA FOR ENLISTED MEN’s BarRAcKS 


The subcommittee suggested to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, in the course of the hearings, that consideration be given 
to the issuance of a compilation of construction materials that would 
simultaneously provide durability and economy. (For example, see 
pp. 74and 289 of the hearings.) Admiral Jelley in a commendable 
spirit of cooperation caused to be issue shortly thereafter the follow- 
ing documents: 


CRITERIA OF MAXIMUM QUALITY AND CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION FOR 
PERMANENT BARRACKS 
Marcu 3, 1952. 
General notes 

1, All departures from the maximum grades and classes prescribed herein shall 
be referred to the Bureau for its prior approval. 

2. Where increased initial cost is offset by long-range economy, B products of 
materials more critical than those stated herein may be substituted. 

3. Where more than one material or type of construction is listed, they should 
be made optional with the bidders eliminating from consideration only items 
known to be more expensive under particular local conditions. 

1. The following shall not be used: 

a) Acoustical tile 

b) Suspended ceilings 

c) Plastering, except as noted herein as necessary for fireproofing 

d) Coatings on exterior masonry above grade except cement-water paint on 
concrete block or tile 

(e) Metallic pans under showers, toilets, ete. 

f) Embellishments, such as stone trim, steps, and belt cornices; planting boxes; 
terrazzo; ornate fixtures; ornamental metal work; colored concrete, etc. 

9g) Nonfunctional features, such as elaborate entrance motifs; sun decks, ete. 

(hk) Brick bonds other than common (running) bond 

t) Masonry or metal furrings 

(j) Covered walks except where heavy rainfall or protracted inclement weather 
is usual 

k) Enelosed walks except in 20° below zone 

l) Parapets 

(m) Downspouts connected to storm-water drains except where such drains are 
immediately adjacent to the site 

n) Floor drains except in shower rooms 

(0) Rubbed finish on concrete 





! Toilet stalls shall be constructed with doors. 
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(p) Nonstock items, sizes, patterns, finishes, weights, ete. 
q) Fire lines and hose racks (provide portable fire extinguishers) 

I. Footings.—Poured concrete, reinforced if necessary. 

II. Structural frame.—(a) Columns and piers: 1. Reinforced concrete; (h 
Floor construction: (1) Reinforeed-concrete-poured beams and slabs (all types), 
(2) Steel, cellular, supported on reinforeced-concrete beams except first floor slab: 
underside shall be plastered on metal lath, (3) Reinforced-concrete and tile or 
cinder block arch construction; (c) Roof construction: (1) Same as (6) 1-2-3. 
(2) Precast concrete. 

Ill. Exterior walls—(a) Reinforced concrete, poured; (b) reinforced concret: 
precast; (c) solid brick including cavity type; (d) brick with backup (tile or 
block) including cavity type; (e) concrete masonry units or tile; (f) sandwich 
panel. 

IV. Fire walls.—Same as ITI (a), (c), (e); except that for walls under 12 inches 
in thickness (e) must have three-fourths-inch cement plaster on both faces. 

V. Partitions.—(a) Reinforced concrete; (b) brick; (c) concrete masonry units 
or tile; (d) structural facing tile provided shower is on one side. 

VI. Enclosure-type partitions.—(a) Metal; (6) wood; (c) marble. 

VIL. Roof covering.— Built-up, four-layer, surfaced; minimum slope, 1 : 24; maxi 
mum, 1:6 

VIII. Sheet metal and flashings.—(a) base flashing; felt on cants; (6) counter- 
flashing, gravel stops and facias, gutters, downspouts, ventilators, louvers, ete 
zine-coated steel. 

IX. Stairs, interior. teinforced concrete with metal nosing. 

X. Windows.—(a) Wood; double-hung, awni ig; (b) steel; double-hung, awning 
commercial projected, pivoted, casement; (c) aluminum; same types as (6). 

XL. Jalousies— Wood, aluminum. 

XIL. Doors, painted finish only.—(a) Exterior: wood-paneled; steel, hollow metal 
steel, tubular; (6) interior: same as (a); Wood, flush; (c) fire doors: metal-covered 
metal; steel-clad. 

XIIL. Floor finishes.—(a) Concrete: dusted-on, with applied hardener; (b 
ceramic mosaic or quarry tile; in toilets, shower and drying rooms, secrub-deck 
room, cleaning-gear room; (c) asphalt tile: dormitory, day room, ec. p. o., lounge, 
m. a. office 


XIV. Thresholds, saddles, dividing strips. (a) Cast iron, (b) marble, (c) zine 
(dividing strips only). 
"— Wall finishes.—(a) Structural facing tile, provided shower is on one sid 


exposed construction, generally except see wainscots. 
XVI. Wainscots.—Structural facing tile. Showers, full height; toilet and 


drving rooms, 7 feet; elsewhere, 5 feet, except storage. 

XVII. Ceiling finishes —Exposed construction. 

XVIII. Trim.—Wood or metal to match frame. 

XIX. /nsulation.—Roof: fiberboard, fiber glass, cellular glass. 

XX. Glazing.—Up to 12 square feet, three-sixteenths-inch heavy sheet; (b 
over 12 square feet and in doors; one-fourth-inch plate (Norre.—Obscure glass 

toilets, showers, and drying rooms. 

XX1. Rough hardware.—(a) Exterior, zine-coated; (b) interior, uncoated. 

NXITL. Finishing hardware.—(a) Butts and hinges: steel, zine-coated or primed 
for painting; (6) locks: nonferrous except eases of steel; (c) trim: nonferrous or 
plastic; (¢) for windows, malleable iron unplated for wood and steel; nonferrous 
for aluminum 

XXIII. Waterproofing, membrane.—FExterior walls of oceupied spaces below 
grade; and under showers and drving rooms, scrub-deck rooms, toilet rooms. 

XXIV. Plumbing.—(a) Water: piping zine-coated steel except where analysis 


of water dictates nonferrous material; (6) wastes and vents: under 4 inches, 
zine-coated steel; 4 inches and larger, cast iron; (c) fixtures: vitreous china except 
service sinks of enameled cast iron; (d) trimmings and fittings: stock nonferrous 


(NotE.—All piping run exposed.) 

XXV. Heating.—Steam from central system: use 37 Ya, except radiation to be 
ferrous material. Novre.—All piping run exposed.) 

XXVI. EHlectrical.—(a) Conduit: electric metallic tubing; (b) fixtures: generally, 


standard semiindirect with enclosing globes; for dormitory cubicles use standard 
bracket fixture with integral convenience outlet. 

NXVII. Parnting.—(a) Exterior: wood and steel; primer and two coats of 
oil-base paint; (6) interior: wood and steel; primary and two coats of oil-base 
paint except in areas subject to moisture, use primer, enamel under-coater and 
enamel; (c) interior masonry: primer and one coat of oil-base paint except in 
areas subject to moisture use finish specified for wood and steel. 
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Navy’s IMPLEMENTATION OF AUSTERITY PROGRAM IN CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS 


The following documents relate to the Navy’s implementation of 
the austerity program in construction operations: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Bureau or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 19, 1952. 

Economy in construction stressed in the following summary of Bureau staff 
meetings sent to senior Civil Engineer Corps officers on independent responsible 
duty on the following dates: 

Vo. 1-51 dated January 11, 1951 

“There is enclosed herewith, enclosure 1, a copy of a letter which the Bureau 
prepared and which the Chief of Naval Operations has signed regarding the 
criteria for public works construction. It is hoped that this letter will be of 
assistance to you and your personnel in discussions with the users of projects ir 
our efforts to simplify all construction. 

“The Chief requests that all of your personnel who are concerned with develop- 
ing plans for construction should be furnished with a copy of this letter, as well 
as all outside architects and engineers who are designing Navy publie works 
projects.” 

Vo. 1-51 dated January 11, 1951 

“A copy of correspondence regarding maximum standards for rehabilitation of 
all types of inactive installations for immediate mobilization is enclosed herewith.”’ 
Vo. 2-51 dated February 2, 1951 

“The Navy Inspector General has sent a special board, headed by Rear Adm. 
William K. Harrill, USN, to inspect training stations to assure that the facilities 
being provided are not too elaborate. This is in line with Admiral Sherman’s 
letter of January 2, 1951, on publie works construction (included with confidential 
memorandum 1-51), indicating that the Inspector General is to give special 
attention to these matters.” 


No. 8-51 dated March 15, 1951 

“The Chief of Naval Operations plans to send classified bulletins from time 
to time to flag and general officers to keep them informed of thinking and develop- 
ments in the Navy Department. In connection with the discussion on the 
approved program objectives for period through fiscal year 1952, in Bulletin No. 1, 
Admiral Sherman commented as follows: 

‘Some of the more important program objectives are: 

‘tk * * A public works program to provide for modernization of air 
stations, augmented and improved communications facilities, a few additional 
support facilities, and replacement of present nonpermanent structures which 
have high maintenance costs. I consider it of great importance that this program 
both in its planning and implementation phases contain no ‘‘plush’’ or other fea- 
tures which cannot be completely justified.’ ”’ 

No. 4-51 dated March 30, 1951 

“The Chief of Naval Operations in his Personal and Confidential CNO Bulletin 
No. 2 to Flag and General Officers stressed the following policies, and requested 
that they be given continued personal attention: 


“*Beonomy of facilities —New shore activities must not be established unless 
they are absolutely necessary. Expansion of present facilities will be held to a 
minimum. In new construction and rehabilitation, all features which are of a 


uxurious nature will be eliminated. In conformity with congressional require- 
ments, it is the policy to rehabilitate present buildings, if such can be done so 


that they would be operable for a period of 2 or 3 years, rather than to replace 
them with new buildings.’ 
Vo. 4-51 dated March 30, 1951 

“Excerpts from hearings before the Armed Services Subcommittee of the House 
\ppropriations Committee regarding public works projects are enclosed herewith 
for your information, to reflect the attitude of the Congress toward current and 
future public works programs. These were forwarded to bureaus and offices of 
the Department by the Comptroller of the Navy with his letter of 26 March, 
which is also enclosed. 
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“* * * Your attention is invited particularly to the fact that the committee JB yse- 
has indicated that where existing structures may be rehabilitated for use for ; prefé 
period even as short as 1 or 2 years, it is their desire that this be done rather tha: «J 
that the buildings be removed and new structures constructed. Further, th, plan 
committee has directed that they be advised with respect to every project whe: 
the Navy proposes to tear down and rebuild a structure. Thus, it is moumb: buvi 
upon Navy witnesses to be prepared to justify in detail the removal and reco E this 
struction of any structure. hous 

“* * * Tn this connection I (Comptroller of the Navy) advised the com. JB olde: 
mittee at the time that I would communicate their ideas and thoughts as to tly done 
austerity of the program and their expectancy that a very careful screening wo the 1 
be made of all the programs of the Navy prior to their submission to the com- JB stov 
mittee.”’ : 

No. | 


EXCERPTS FROM HEARING BEFORE THE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF HO a 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON MARCH 14, 1951 wort 
certs 

Mr. Taser. * * * This is something that I want to see the armed services Folk 
get in mind. Everybody is being asked to do without things as a result of thes . 
taxes. We are not going to have money enough to go around and we are 
going to have the labor force and the materials sufficient to go around on 
kind of program except just what has to be done to carry things through. 1 
afraid the military are coming up to us with a lot of other things that could 
as well be postponed, or which are not being done in the most economical w 

‘Therefore, I am of the opinion that we ought to be very careful about how 
proceed to involve the Government in projects, and that the military has 
show a sense of cooperation. 

‘Now, you know we just took a little tour around the country that wound 
last week. We did not find enough of that spirit as we went around. Un! 
the armed services are going to get themselves in that frame of mind, where tt 
are prepared to cut out the things they can get along without, and do the j 
that is in front of them, we cannot keep this country right side up. Tha 
about the picture. 

‘Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Taber, vou have expressed the viewpoint of 
the members of the committee. I think the Military Establishment ought 
understand that situation. * * * 

‘Mr. Scrivner. In other words, Mr. Chairman, this is not directed merely 
the Navy, but all the Armed Forees; and you are saving that they must rea 
that they have to undertake an austerity program, just as the civilians a1 
doing. + * * 

‘Mr. Manon. That is right. * * Now, may depend upon an effor 
being made so that these projects will be just as austere as possible and t! 
everything that can be eliminated will be eliminated? 

‘Admiral Hopwoop. I will communicate the ideas and thoughts expressed 
the committee this morning as to the austerity of the program which they exps 
and the eareful screening of the programs which they expect from the Navy, 
anv further communications with this committee concerning appropriations 
public works Aeviagell 
No. 6-51 date: May 8, 19541 

‘A controlled materials plan is scheduled to go into effect beginning on July 
Under this plan, defense and defense-supporting production and constructi 
will be programed and essential materials made available, using the same comm 
denominators as in World : ar I[—steel, copper, and aluminum. Forms ai 
regulations are supposed to be distributed in May. Admiral Jelley expects 
adopt a policy that we will not try to do the work in a central office, but will | 

where the plans are drawn in the districts.” 


No. 7-51 dated June 4, 1951 


} 


“Hearings on this proposed civil engineering program before the House Appr 
priations Subcommittee took two entire days. <A digest of the questions tl 
were asked is given herewith for your information as to the trend of the questioni: 
co ee 


“Research and development and engineering research facilities. 
there anv more to be learned about making concrete more water or moistu! 
resistant? Would you be interested enough in a new process to change yo 
specifications? What do you know about construction methods where large sla 
are poured on the ground and then lifted into place? Why shouldn’t the Na‘ 
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use these new methods of construction? How much have you got in here for 
prefabricated buildings? * * 

“Defense housing— * * * Are these houses owned by the Navy? Is it 
planned to phase out most of them into public quarters in 1952? If you turned 
them into public quarters you would have to spend a lot of money repairing them, 
buying furniture, etc., wouldn’t you? How much have you expended on repairs 
this year? What is the average cost of repairs per unit? When you repair these 
houses, What do you estimate the life of them will be? What is the date of the 
oldest houses and the date of the newest houses? What repair work has been 
done in that time? What was the nature of those repairs? What condition are 
the roofs in? Has termite control been used? Have space heaters and kitchen 
stoves been replaced or repaired? How did you arrive at the cost of this work.” 
No. 8-51, dated June 8, 1951 

“The Bureau of the Budget has now completed their studies of the public- 
works programs for the three services, and has prepared recommendations and 
certain broad principles to be followed as guides for marking individual projects. 
Following is a summary of these recommendations: 

“Troop housing.—The recommendations allow 72 square feet per man, net, for 
troop housing at permanent stations. The same general provisions are made for 
troop housing at temporary stations, except that the net allowance per man is 
less than the 72 square feet for permanent stations. 

“Medical facilities —This program has made available a total of 98,700 beds, 
which is 7,800 short of the requirement. The reduction results from using a 
lower per square foot cost and a lesser per square foot bed allowance for construc- 
tion in order to provide for only a minimum standard of design. 

‘Bachelor officers quarters.— At permanent stations it is proposed to allow perma- 
nent construction for BOQ units up to 10 percent of the officer strength for the 


Army and Navy and 12% percent for the Air Force, on the basis of not to exceed 
260 net square feet per man. * * * At temporary stations it is proposed to 
construct a ‘modified emergency’ type of construction which would have a theo- 
retical life of 10 vears. 

“Family housing at permanent stations.—Present authorization acts limit the 
net area of family quarters to 1,080 square feet * * * The Bureau of the 
Budget recommends the inclusion of a limitation which would provide that 
family housing, authorized under the proposed bill, would be limited to an aver- 
age size of 1,080 square feet, net, and a maximum size of 1,250 square feet, net.” 
No. 138-51, dated September 28, 1951 

“Hearings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the Navy portion of the 1952 military publie works appropriation bill 
began on Monday morning, September 24. The day-long hearings were com- 
pleted on Wednesday evening. * * * A résumé of the general trend of the 
juestioning is attached herewith. 

“General.—Are you of the opinion that this is an austere program and that 
these funds are actually needed in view of the large increases in construction 
costae?’ eke 





No 





15-51, dated December 6, 1951 

\ summary of the criteria for the Army, Navy, and Air Force public works 
construction program for fiscal 1953 is attached herewith for your information. 

Forces.—F acilities to be included will be limited to minimum operational and 
logistie requirements. 

‘Utilization of existing facilities Computation of requirements will be based 
upon maximum use of existing facilities. * * * Existing temporary facilities 
shall be used to the fullest extent possible. * * * Projects for replacement 
f existing facilities will not be included in this program except where retention 
would result in hazard to health or life or in instanees where the rehabilitation 
and annual maintenance cost estimates would exceed one-fifth of the new con- 
struetion replacement cost of the facility. 

Standards of construction Permanent type of construction (25-year life 
will be limited to: 

‘(a) Projects at permanent installations in continental United States and 
overseas, such as Alaska and Okinawa, to accommodate only the demonstrably 
permanent requirements at each installation for authorized budgetary strength of 
the forees in being July 1, 1950. 

_ “(b) Those projects for which the need is demonstrably permanent and is 
independent of troop strength. 
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The remainder of the projects will be of temporary type construetion (10-year 
life, or less 


“Troop housing.—Barrack space allowances will not exceed 72 square feet per te 
man for personnel regularly assigned to the base.” sont 


man 
No. 15-51, dated December 6, 1951 peat 

“Senator Lyndon Johnson’s Preparedness Committee has made the following 
recommendation in a report on conditions affecting morale, training, and man- 
power utilization at six Navy and Marine Corps installations located throughou 
the United States: 

“*That the Department of the Navy include in its fitness reports on Nayy 
and Marine Corps officers a new category designated ‘‘cost consciousness.’’ A 
important factor in the determination of an officer’s efficiency should be } 
demonstrated ability to conserve men, money, and materials. Such ability should 
be one of the basie qualifications required for promotion and advancement.’ 

“It is understood that a recommendation will be made that this subject shou] 
be reflected in fitness reports by including such reflection in grading of ‘Admir 
tration,’ but more particularly by comments under ‘Remarks.’ ”’ 

No. 2-52, dated Fe hruary Lf 1952 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy at a recent Bureau chiefs’ meeting 
cussed the acute shortages of various materials, and stressed the necessity for 
devising substitute material and conservation methods. If this is not done, mar 
of our production and construction objectives will be unattainable, particularly 
the event of full mobilization. 

We have received a cut of approximately 20 percent on most items in th 
second quarter CMP requirements. 

Copper continues to be in extremely short supply. It is anticipated that 
aluminum will have to be substituted for copper in wire and cable for electric 
power transmissions in many cases. Some of the Bureau’s contractors hay 
already begun to do this. An investigation is being conducted as to the possi- 
bility of substituting aluminum in electrical systems. 

A quarterly report will be required by the Office of Naval Material as to 
Bureau’s progress with substitutions starting on April 1, as part of the over-al 
Department of Defense conservation program. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, ava 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ; ple 

Washing on, D. C., November 24, 1951 2 

From: Chief of Naval Operations. F «arc 
To: All ships and stations. gat 
Subject: Conservation of manpower, money, and materials the 
1. Purpose.—This instruction is promulgated to direct that all commands la er 
greater stress on the conservation of manpower, money, and materials, rel 
2. Background.— Recent surveys conducted by the Preparedness Subcommitt ms 
OL ¢ 
for 
sta 
Co 


of the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, have reported a la 
of appreciation of the necessity for enforcing drastic economies in the utilizati 
of manpower, money, and materials. The Chief of Naval Operations consid 
that this report is a matter of concern to every echelon and component of 1 
Naval Establishment. 

3. Manpower.—It is desired to impress upon all commands that misuse 
manpower is one of the most serious potential sources of waste in the service. 
survey is currently being conducted by the Navy at a major shore installation 1 
determine how greater economics can be effected in the utilization of manpow: 
qualified for employment at sea. The results obtained will be used as a patte! 
for other shore installations as applicable. Meanwhile, it is incumbent upon a 
commands to continue their efforts to: 

(a) Effectively utilize available manpower to the maximum extent. 

(b) Initiate steps toward reduction of manpower requirements wherever 
possible. 

(c) Insure that special training, skill, and qualifications are not wasted but are 
used to maximum benefit. 

1. Materials and funds.—Extravagant use of materials and funds must likew 
be guarded against. No matter of material economy is too small to merit du 
consideration. Small economies, when multiplied, will often exceed larger ones 
and are therefore equally significant. Sound methods of control must be in opera 
tion which will stem any tendencies toward waste which may develop, particular 
during the current period of expansion. 
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5. Economy.—A necessary attribute of all officers and other supervisory per- 
sonnel should be a sense of economy which is reflected in their ability to conserve 
manpower, money, and materials. The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
termed this attribute ‘Cost consciousness,” and recommended that it be con- 
sidered as a factor in the determination of an officer's fitness. 

6. Implemen‘ation.— All commands are directed to lay greater stress on the 
attention being given this matter. In implementing this instruction, commands 
are invited to inform the Chief of Naval Operations of major economies affected 
which may be of interest and assistance to other naval activities. 

D. B. DuNcAN, 
Vice Chief of Naval Opera 1078, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C.. February 9, 1951 


From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


To: Distriet public-works officers 
River Command public-works officers. 
Subject: Current and proposed construction projects. Use of standard and 


typical plans for. 

Reference: (a) CNO letter 21/mb Al—1 (Y&D) January 2, 1951, to Commanaant 
naval district and river commands; (6b) BuDocks Cirlet No. 2-48 dated 
January 8, 1948. 

Enclosure: (1) Listing of Bureau design eriteria, specification and contractual 
requirements and military standards. 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations, by reference (a), directed that maximum 
use be made of available Yards and Docks plans for typical structures which 
conform to the established criteria for permanent, semipermanent and tempo- 
rary command construction. In order to comply with this, the Bureau will 
provide the district public works officers copies of existing applicable drawings 
and specifications for certain standard structures and guides to existing criteria, 
standards, and other data. The Bureau is now reviewing tne lists of projects 
in the 1951 and 1952 budgets and selecting the structures for wnich plans are 
available and those for which guides will be given. This processing will be com- 
pleted in the near future and each addressee will be advised accordingly. 

2. In order to establish uniform design criteria relating to engineering and 
architectural work for Navy construction, the Bureau by reference (+) promul- 
gated a program for design criteria including definitive drawings for the use of 
those engaged in the planning and design of construction under the cognizance of 
this Bureau. Further design criteria developed since the date of the issuance of 
reference (6) will be a great assistance to the various architectural and engineering 
firms now under contract for the new public-works programs. For the guidance 
of each district public-works officer administering A&E contracts, enclosure (1) is 
forwarded, which lists the Bureau’s available design criteria and also lists military 
standards of drawing practice, specification, and contractual requirements. 
Copies of the listed items will be forwarded upon request. 

JOHN J. CHEW, 
Acting Deputy Chief of Bureau. 


ListInNG oF Bureat Desicn Criteria, SPECIFICATION AND CONTRACTUAL 
REQUIREMENTS, AND MILITARY STANDARDS 


I. BUREAU DESIGN CRITERIA 


(a) Enlisted men’s barracks 

b) Roads, parking areas, sidewalks, and bridges 
c) Refrigeration 

d) Heating, ventilating, and air-conditioning 
(e) Central steam plants 

f) Water systems 

g) Sewerage systems 

h) Plumbing systems for buildings 

(2) Structural 

(7) Brigs 

(k) Quarters for married personnel 

(1) Earth-supported concrete floor slabs 
(m) Fire-fighting facilities 

(n) Electrical systems 

(0) Fire prevention and fire protection for structures 
(p) Enlisted men’s subsistence buildings 








Il. MILITARY STANDARDS, DRAWING PRACTICE 


*(a) JAN-STD-1, General drawing practice 

*(b) MIL-STD-2A, Drawing sizes (marked copy) 
*(c) JAN-STD~4, Format for construction drawings 
*(d) Circular Letter 16-48 (marked copy) 


*(e) Title forms for schematic; and drawing sizes B and C 
*(f) JAN-STD-12, Abbreviations for use on drawings 

g) JAN-STD-14. Architectural symbols 

(hk) JAN-STD-15, Electrical and electronic symbols 

(i) MIL-STD-18, Structural symbols 

j) JAN-STD-19, Welding symbols 


Ill BUREAU STANDARDS OF DESIGN 


7] 


a) 3Y, Standards for design of concrete 
b) 5Y, Radial brick and concrete chimneys 
SY, Tanks. steel, and wood 
d) 12, Standards of design for structural steel (supplementing 1A, standa 
for design of welded structural steel). (Norg.—Standards of desig 
timber structures will be incorporated in Bureau standard specifica 
28Yd (see \ 


IV. CONTRACTUAL DATA 


Nav Docks *197—Standard form of construction contract 

Nav Docks 192—-Standard form of equipment purchase contract 
Nav Docks *767d Instructions to bidders 

Nav Docks *766e—Standard form of bid 

Nav Docks *793a Notice to prospe ctive bidders 

Uni *25—Performance bond 

Un 25A Pay nent bond 

United States *P—49—-Contract Administration Manual 


ted States 






ited States 


\ DATA FOR PREPARATION OF SPECIFICATIONS 


*P—34—-List of specifications used in contracts for public works 
*1920f—Form for preparation of specifications 
*765—Form for preparation of advertisement 


1 
t ; 





Note.—Items marked (*) shall be furnished to all A&E contractors. Items not marked shall be i 
appropriat the work to be performed. Copies of the listed items may be obtained from BuDocks ‘ 
C 

I ild t 1 that certain sizes of drawings and types of format, included in MIL-STD-2A 
JAN-STD-4, 1 r ely, have been adopted as Bureau standards ese Standards are noted in pu 
i un under Il. Military standards, drawing practice. 


DESIGN CRITERIA 


ie d n criteria, which are given wide distribution, have incorporated 
them all of the current limitations of statutory, Munitions Board, and Na 
Department regulations, They are usually accompanied by definitive drawings 


Facility and date issued 


Traffie control towers, December 7, 1951 

Cold weather areas, July 26, 1951 

General warehouse, one story, June 5, 1951 

Fuel storage, April 19, 1951 

Structural theory for protective construction, April 10, 1951 

General guide to aerial mapping for construction planning and design purpose 
April 2, 1951 

Incinerators, March 27, 1951 

Structural lumber, January 24, 1951 

Enlisted men’s subsistence building, May 17, 1950 

Fire prevention and fire protection for structures, April 25, 1949 

Electrical systems, April 14, 1949 (revised May 14, 1951) 

Fire-fighting facilities, January 19, 1949 - 

Earth-supported concrete floor slabs, November 19, 1948 
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Quarters for married personnel, Navy, Marine, and eivilian, November 15, 1948 

Structural, August 27, 1948 

Brigs, Navy and Marine, September 3, 1948 

Plumbing systems for buildings, July 2, 1948 

Sewerage systems, May 21, 1948 (revised July 27, 1948) 

Heating, ventilating, and air-conditioning, April 23, 1948 

Water systems, May 21, 1948 

Central steam plants, May 5, 1948 

Refrigeration, April 7, 1948 

Roads, parking areas, sidewalks, and bridges, January 23, 1948 

Enlisted men’s barracks, August 27, 1948 (revised April 17, 1951) 

List OF AVAILABLE DESIGNS FOR STRUCTURES‘ IN THE CURRENT PuBLIC-WoRKS 
ProGrRAM, DECEMBER 20, 1951 


PART I, STANDARD STRUCTURES (FORMERLY CALLED PROTOTYPES) 


Structures for which working drawings, designated by the Bureau of Standards, 
are developed for use as contract drawings. Transparencies of these drawings 
furnished for such use shall be used without alteration thereof or additions thereon, 
Necessary departures therefrom, for contract purposes, to adapt them to the 
local-site conditions shall be made by means other than changing the trans- 
parencies of the standard drawings. Additional drawings and/or appropriate 
coverage in the specifications, shall be used where required to delineate the 
complete project. 

PART II. TYPE STRUCTURES 


Structures for which working drawings can be furnished for the information 
and guidance of the DPWO or the A&E contractor in the preparation of a design 
for a required facility. Drawings, if generally suitable, may be utilized as con- 
tract drawings with suitable minor modifications as required to adapt them to 
local requirements and site conditions. 


PART III, SCHEMATICS, DESIGN CRITERIA, AND DEFINITIVE DRAWINGS 


Design sketches, schematics, and criteria which can be furnished for the 





information and guidance of the DPWO or the A&E contractor for use in the 
reparation of working drawings for the required facility. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 19, 1952 


Mr. Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq. 
Counsel, Subc mineiliee on Mili Wry Const uction, 
Clrommatiee on Appropriations, Hlouse of Re pre sentatives, 
Washing On 2b. D.C, 
Dear Mr. Donnetuy: There is herewith transmitted in accordance with your 
request one copy each of the letters listed on the enclosure. 
You may be assured that any additional data requested will be submitted at 
e earliest possible date. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely vours, 
A. D. HUNTER, 
Captain, CEC, United States Navy. 


LIST OF LETTERS ENCLOSED 


BuDocks Circular Letter No. 51-5, January 15, 1951, Conservation of cement 
in military construction programs 
2. BuDocks Circular Letter No. 51-14, March 8, 1951, Offer of services by the 
Portland Cement Association 
3° BuDoeks Circular Letter No. 51-22, April 12, 1951, Conservation of ma- 
® terials—construction 
{. BuDocks Circular Letter No. 51-26, April 26, 1951, Conservation of ma- 
terial—hog bristles 
5. BuDocks Circular Letter No. 51-37, May 11, 1951, Rehabilitation of inactive 
stations 
6. Chief of Naval Material letter, June 6, 1951, Conservation of chromium, cobalt, 
columbium, molybdenum, nickel and tungsten 
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BuDocks Circular Letter No. 51-49, July 20, 1951, Teflon (polytetrafiou: 
ethylene resin), conservation i 

Chief, BuDocks letter, October 19, 1951, Elimination of procurement delays 
in the construction program 

Chie 

Chi 


‘f, BuDocks letter, December 6, 1951, Beryllium, conservation of 

‘f of Naval Mate rial | letter, December 28, 1951, Conservation of ¢ 

pper, molybdenum, nickel and tungsten 

of, Biienti letter, January 5, 1952, Controlled materials plan—infor 
tion conce rning program for conservation of critical materials 

Chief, BuDocks letter, January 11, 1952, Controlled materials plan 
information 

Chief of Naval Material letter, January 19, 1952, Nickel and stainless 
conservation of (availability of chrome stainless steel] 

1 of Naval Material letter, January 30, 1952, Conservation 


and 
1 of material resources 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 19 


kroy 
ron 


AR LETTER NO 


From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks 
To: Addressees indicated below 
Subject: Conservation of cement in military construccion programs. 
References: (a) Addendum No. 1A, specification No. 3Y} 

for concrete. 
Addendum No. 1, specification No. 18 Ye, concrete constructior 

Enclosure: ( Conservation measures of cement approved by the Munitio: 

Board on December 14, 1950. 

1. The addressees shall take all necessary action to assure that the conservatio 
measures of cement covered in enclosure (1) and all other practical methods 
conserving cement in military construction projects are used. 

oc * * * * * * 


», standards of d: 


A. D. Hunter, 
De puty and Assistant ( thief of Bure 
Distribution: BuDocks Cirlet Dist. List. 


CONSERVATION OF CEMENT 


Conservation measures of cement shall be as follows: 

1. Specifications of the construction agencies of the Department of Defense sha 
be revised to permit the use wherever feasible of cement blends and/or puzzolai 
materials in concrete mix. 

2. Specifications of the construction agencies of the Department of Defens« 
shall be revised to permit the use of all natural cements where feasible. 

3. Specifications of the construction agencies of the Department of Defense will 
require minimum cement usage to meet the requirement for strength, durabilit 
density and other essential characteristics as imposed by field conditions 

t. Designs of concrete batcles will be such as to vield realistic minimur 
strength. 

5. The size of concrete structural members will be limited to realistic minimu! 
dimensions. 

6. Design of roads, airfields, parking areas, ete., will continue to stress the us 
of local available materials, other than concrete, for base courses. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1951. 


CIRCULAR LETTER NO, 


From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Addressees indicated below. 
Subject: Conservation of materials—construction., 
Enclosure: (1) NPA orders M2, 7, 8, 12, 14, 19, 24. 
(2) List of Department of Commerce field offices. 

1. The National Production Authority has issued a number of orders pertaining 
to the use of several materials which are in short supply. These orders prohibit 
the use of a considerable number of items normally used in construction, 





2. While it may be possible to obtain permission to use prohibited materials and 
products it will be the policy of the Bureau to avoid the use of such materials and 
end products except where they are necessary to meet the operational require- 
ments of the facility or except where they are available from commercial fabri- 
cated stock without replacement. Requests for permission to use prohibited 
construction materials must be processed through the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
to the National Production Authority. Such requests must carry a justification 
for exception, quantities involved and general contract information. 

3. The guiding principle on use of material shall always be to utilize those 
materials which are most plentiful and which least interfere with the production 
f combat matériel and the utilization of manpower, transportation, and power. 

. * * a * * * 
A. D. Hunter. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1951. 


CIRCULAR LETTER NO, 51-37 


From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Addressees indicated below. 

Subject: Rehabilitation of inactive stations, 
Enclosure: (1) Publication P-56, Manual for Rehabilitation of Inactive Stations, 
1. Enclosure (1) is forwarded for use as a guide in the rehabilitation of inactive 
stations or parts thereof. 

2. The Bureau of Yards and Docks has been designated by the Chief of Naval 
Material to promulgate the maximum standards, as established by the Munitions 
Board, to be applied to the reactivation of all facilities and installations not 
included in the permanent establishment. These maximum standards are given 
n the preface to enclosure (1), and must be observed in order to assure the mini- 

um use of labor, equipment, and materials. 

3. As soon as practicable, this Bureau will issue a list of activities designated 
as being not permanent. Pending the receipt of that list, any question as to the 
status of a particular station should be referred to the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

o:F) JrLiey; 
Rear Admiral, Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Dos k “s 
MANUAL FOR REHABILITATION OF INACTIVE STATIONS (Navpocks P—56 
BurEAU OF YARDS AND Docks, DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, WASHINGTON, 
DC Maw 1054 


FOREWORD 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks has been designated by the Chief of Naval 
Material to promulgate the maximum standards, as established by the Munitions 
Board, to be applied to the reactivation of all facilities and installations not 
neluded in the permanent establishment. These maximum standards are given 
n the preface which follows, and must be observed in order to assure the minimum 
ise of labor, equipment, and materials. 

As soon as practicable, this Bureau will issue a list of activities designated as 
being not permanent. Pending the receipt of that list, any question as to the 
status of a particular station should be referred to the Bureau of Yards and Docks 

This manual has been promulgated by Bureau of Yards and Docks Circular 
Letter 51-37. 

J. F. JELLEY, 
Rear Admiral (CEC), United States Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Doc ks 
May 11, 1951. 


PREFACE 


) 


ermanent establishment 

This manual is intended for use as a guide in connection with rehabilitation of 

nactive stations of the permanent establishment. 

Establishments other than permanent 

The Munitions Board by memorandum MBPCO 600.1 for the Secretaries of 

ie Army, the Navy, and the Air Foree of September 21, 1950, directed that the 

naximum standards for rehabilitation of inactive installations for immediate 
ibilization as approved by the Management Committee on August 18, 1950, be 
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used in order to assure the minimum use of labor, equipment, and materia] 

that the standards be applied to the reactivation of all facilities and installa 

not included in the “permanent establishment.’”? By memorandum MBPF\ 
for the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force of March 1, | 
the maximum standards were amended. This manual may be used ir 
rehabilitation of establishments other than permanent insofar as the ams 
maximum standards permit. The amended maximum standards are as foll 


MAXIMUM STANDARDS FOR REHABILITATION OF INACTIVE INSTALLATIONS 
IMMEDIATE MOBILIZATION 
General 
1. Rehabilitati of inactive installations shall be so limited and conduet« 
to require the least possible man-hours, equipment and materials to enabk 
use of the facility at the earliest possible date. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 15 
‘hief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
strict Public Works Officers. 
Klimination of procurement delays in the construction program. 

1. Some concern has been expressed by higher authority that procure: 
delays affecting the Navy’s defense programs are not being sufficiently ant 
pated and eliminated. The purpose of this letter is to indicate various m: 
ures which can be taken to minimize the effect of production delays on the Nay 
construction program. 

2. The rapidly increasing demands of military-procurement programs 
increase the number of items in short supply and will tend to hamper efforts 
complete the construction of facilities at an early date. 

3. It is suggested that those portions of projects in which separable units 1 
require long lead-time items such as structural steel, transformers, elect: 
switch gear, and the like, be given preference in design so that contracts for ¢! 
construction or purchase may be consummated at an early date. Lists of m 
rials requiring CMP action should be compiled at the earliest date when suf 
ciently detailed and accurate information becomes available and whenever fea 
before final completion of drawings and specifications. Due to quarterly s¢ 
uling, a delay of 1 day in submitting a requirement may result in a loss of 3 mo 
in delivery time. 

1. Design organizations must be alert to the restrictions in use of var 
materials and end products as delineated by M orders and other directives of 
National Production Authority. Substitute materials should be used to 
maximum extent compatible with the purpose and permanence of the fac 
being designed. 


K * * * x * 

6. Contractors should be advised to indicate material delivery delays, eit 
anticipated or actual, at the earliest possible date, so that corrective action may 
initiated immediately. Data required by existing instructions should be com] 
SO as to avoid delay. 

7. During the planning and design phases, the Bureau should be inform: 
any anticipated delays in the completion of urgent construction projects and 
causes thereof. In this way the Bureau can initiate action, at the earliest poss 
date, to minimize the effect of the anticipated delay. 

Martin W. Kenarr 
(By direction 
Information copies: SNDL N-1, N-6, N-7 BuDocks List X—2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 195 


ONM INSTRUCTION 4890.1 


From: Chief of Naval Material. 

To: Commandant, of the Marine Corps, Commandant of the Coast Guard 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, Chief, Bureai 
Ships, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Chief, Bureau of Medicine ai 
Surgery, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Subject: Conservation of cobalt, copper, molybdenum, nickel, and tungsten. 





Reference: (a2) ONM ltr M421A ELB/bek of June 6, 1951, re conservation of 
chromium, cobalt, columbium, molybdenum, nickel, and tungsten, (b) presenta- 
tion by RAdm. Nibecker re supply and demand of certain materials at 
AstSee Nav BuChiefs’ mtg of December 17, 1951. 

1. Purpose.—The purpose of this instruction is to advise that by reference 

addressees were requested to initiate a program to study all equipments and 

components utilizing alloy steels to determine where less critical alloying materials 

ean be substituted; also, to determine whether alloy steels containing smaller 
yunts of alloying materials can be utilized. 

2. Scope.——On May 29, 1951, at a meeting attended by Bureaus’ representatives, 

a discussion was held pertaining to the need to conserve the critical materials 
ered by reference (a). To the list of materials contained in reference (a), 

~pper is to be added. The substitutions of aluminum for copper in battery 

eables and in wire and bus bars for use in naval shore establishments are examples 

f conservation programs that should be pursued and adopted immediately. 

3. Reference (b) specifically indicated the importance of conserving cobalt, 

copper, molybdenum, nickel, and tungsten. From the supply-demand pictur 

aud the ever-increasing demand for cobalt, copper, molybdenum, nickel, and 

ngsten by the Department of Defense, it is quite evident, if military and esse1 
tial civilian requirements are to be met, that greater effort than heretofore mus 
be exerted to substitute noneritical or less critical materials for these materials 


{ 


1. Reports.—Addressees are, therefore, requested to submit quarterly the pr 
ress made in this conservation program. The first report for the period of Janu: 
1952, to March 31, 1952, is due on April 15, 1952. 
R. M. Watt, Jr., 
Assistant Chief of Naval Material (Production 
Copy to: CNO, BuPers, ONR, Op—04C, Op—40, MB. 
Authenticated: 
iF C. GEpDp} S, 
Issuance Contro Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, dD. e. Jan uary 5, 195 
From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Addressees indicated below. 
Subject: Controlled materials plan—information concerning program for con- 
servation of critical materials. 
Referenee: (a) BuDocks Circular Letter 51-22. 
1. As the construction and procurement programs of the Department of 
| Defense advance into the current year, shortages of critical materials will become 
more acute. It is imperative that all elements within the Department of Defense 
make every reasonable effort to conserve critical materials by eliminating their 
se where possible, or by substitution of a less critical material for the more 
"itical, 
The problem of conservation is complex. It is never static. Material now 
ical may become surplus, or material now in plentiful supply may become 
in the future. It will be necessary for the Bureau to issue letters of instruc- 
from time to time. 
As a general policy for construction and procurement programs, use of copper, 
alloy steels, and aluminum should be restricted insofar as is practical. 
ference (a) may be used as a guide. 
The Office of Naval Material has established a quarterly progress report for 
conservation program. A report to the Bureau by directors, district public 
rks officers, and specified officers in charge of construction will be required by 
March 31, 1952. Detailed instructions as to methods of conservation and 
porting will be given by Bureau circular letter now under preparation 
H. W. Ristreen 
(By direction 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BureAu OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1952. 
From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks 
lo: Addressees indicated below 
Subject: Controlled material plan—general information 
Reference: (a) BuDocks Circular Letter 51-50 of 20 July 1951 
* * * * * * 
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3. In connection with conservation of critical materials, Issue No, 4 of “List of 
Basic Materials and Alternates,”’ as compiled by NPA may now be had at distri¢; 
and regional offices of the Department of Commerce. 

4. Addressees are reminded in connection with requests by contractors for 
Bureau expediting help that the Bureau assumes no responsibility for additional 
costs to the contractor which may result from the expediting action. Often 
the case of steel, to improve delivery, it is necessary to switch orders from one 1] 
to another at a higher price. If the contractor accepts the alternate source 
supply, he must absorb any additional costs. In the present emergency, diff- 
culty in obtaining material is a factor normally contemplated at the time of t} 
bid. The contractor is assumed to benefit, in that he is saved loss by minimi: 
the delay through the expediting action. 

5. Representatives of the steel industry advise that there is a shortage of \ 
flange shapes. Standard shapes should be used where possible. Universal plat, 
should be used in lieu of shear plate. Avoid use of silicon hot top. Present sup) 
of silicon hot top is required in ship construction and other high priority uses 
* * . ¢ x * x 
T. Warp 
(By direction 


JANUARY 19, 1952 
ONM INSTRUCTION § 4890.2 


Chief of Naval Material 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Coast Guard 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance 
Chief, Bureau of Ships 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 
Nickel and stainless steel, conservation of (availabilitv of chrome sta 
ess steel 
1. Purpose.—The purpose of t! is instruction is to advise the addressees of 
availability of production facilities for the manufacture of 37,000 tons per mont! 


chrome stainless steel] 
?. General a he a} ortage of nic kel has resulted In the curtailment of various s 


percent chromium—S percent nickel stainless steel production activities. In son 


cases, it has resulted in the closing of some mills and the layoff of employees 
has also resulted in curtailment of some Navy programs 
3. Chrome stainless steels containing about 14 percent chromium, can in son 
instances be substituted for the 18 percent chromium—S percent nickel stair 
steels. Wherever this can be done, it is requested that this substitution be mad 
immediately. 
R. M. Wart, Jr., 
Assistant ( hief oO} Naval Viateria (Produ ton 
Authenticated: 
J. W. Grauwam, 
Director, Administrative Divisior 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 380, 195 

From: The Secretary of the Navy 
To: All Bureaus and Offices, Commandant of the Marine Corps, Command 

Military Sea Transportation Service, Commandants, all Naval Districts a! 

River Commands, All Ships and Stations (via Navy Department Bullet: 
Subject: Conservation and Utilization of Material Resources. 


1. Subsequent to the outbreak of the Korean war, numerous directives ha 


been issued emphasizing the need for material corservation. Although much ! 
been accomplished in the conservation of material within the Navy, the importam 
of such a program warrants its continued emphasis and requires Navy-w 
direction, coordination, and continuous review. 

2. World War IT was the last ‘‘war of plenty” that this Nation is capabk 
supporting. The demands on our nationel economy for scarce materials, both fo! 
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military and civilian use, make it essential that, as more and more of our material 
resources are diverted into war goods production, all personnel in the Navy become 
conservation-ininded. The advances made in design and performance of military 
equipment since World War II have resulted in increased requirements for many 
critical Materials, and the availability of materials is one of the limiting factors 
facing an expanded defense production program. Our material resources were 
severely affected by the demands of World War II. Therefore, it is of utmost 
importance that definite and continuing action be taken to conserve materials now 
available. 

3. It is recognized that commendable progress has been made in certain areas 
by various bureaus and offices. However, it has become apparent that if the Navy 
is to obtain maximum effectiveness from this program the efforts of the bureaus, 
ofices, Military Sea Transportation Service, and Marine Corps, should be 
coordinated. Accordingly, the Chief of Naval Material is assigned the responsi- 
bility for establishing policies governing a Navy-wide conservation and utiliza- 
tion program and to coordinate the action of the bureaus, offices, Marine Corps, 
and Military Sea Transportation Service in the implementation of this program. 

1. The objectives of this program are to develop through the naval service 

(a) ‘‘Material consciousness” on the part of each individual. 
(b) Foster the utmost economy in the use of material, and 
c) The use of substitute materials to the maximum extent possible. 

5. The Chief of Naval Material will submit quarterly reports to the Seeretary, 
outlining progress and accomplishments of this program. The first report will 
be due on April 15, 1952, covering the period January 1—March 31. 

Dan A. KIMBALL. 

Authenticated: 

J. W. GRAHAM, 
LCDR, SC, USN. 


Contractors Invirep To Bip on Menmpuis, TENN., Prosgect 


The list of contractors invited by the Navy to bid on the Memphis 
job, referred to on page 22 of the hearings, is as follows: 


29414. Mrempuis, Tenn., Navat Air Station, Construct Barracks, MEss 
HALL AND TRAINING BUILDING 


Sealed bids, endorsed “Bids for Construction of Barracks, Mess Hall and Train- 
ing Building, Specification No. 29414” will be received until 2 p. m., eastern 
standard time, Friday, June 15, 1951, at District Public Works Office, Post Office 
Box 365, Building 12, Naval Base, South Carolina, and then and there publicly 
opened for constructing a two-story barracks building and a one-story mess hall 
building, both of reinforced concrete frame construction, supported on reinforced 
concrete foundations; constructing a training building consisting of four parts: 
a clessroom unit, two shop units, and a hangar. The classroom section will be 
reinforced concrete frame construction with reinforced concrete foundation. 
The hangar and shops will be structural steel frame, open web joists and truss 
construction with reinforced concrete foundations. The work includes earthwork, 
demolition, brick and tile masonry, cast stone work, concrete work, carpentry and 
joinery, roofing, roof insulation, acoustical tile, glazing, terrazo and ceramic tile, 
asphalt tile, hardware, plumbing, heating, electrical work, field painting and 
galley equipment. Specification No. 29414 and other bidding information may 
be obtained on application to District Public Works Officer, Post Office Box 365, 
Naval Base, South Carolina. Deposit of check for $110, payable to Treasurer of 
the United States, is required as security for safe return of each set of bidding 
data. 

J, FP. Feuer, 
Rear Admiral (CEC), United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
May 15, 1951. 
McCann Construction Co., Post Office Box 2079, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Quisle Construction Co., 905 First National Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Friedman Construction Co., 1510 West Tenth Street, Forth Worth, Tex. 
Henry C. Beck Co., sixth floor, First National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Robert E. MeKee General Contractor, Inc., Post Office Box 2848, Dallas, Tex. 
T. C. Bateson Construction Co., Irwin-Keasler Building, Dallas, Tex. 
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J. W. Bateson, general contractor, Irwin-Keasler Building, Dallas, Tex. 

A. J. Rife Construction Co., Post Office Box 7086, Dallas, Tex. 

Nathan Wohlfeld, contractor, Post Office Box 7084, Dallas, Tex. 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc., 3018 Leeland St., Houston, Tex. 

W. 5S. Bellows Construction Co., 716 North Everton, Houston, Tex. 

Thomas Bate & Sons, 1107 Girard, Houston, Tex. 

Tellepsen Construction Co., 1710 Telephone, Houston, Tex. 

B. E. Buffaloe Builder, 884 Adams, Memphis, Tenn. 

Building Constructors, Inc., 524 Dermon Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Clark & Fay Builders, Inc., 4920 Poplar, Memphis, Tenn. 

Consolidated Contractors, 1489 Thomas Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

R. F. Creson & Co., 741 South Cox Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dougherty-Liddell Construction Co., 1360 East McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Foster & Creighton Co., Post Office Box 186, Crosstown Station, Memphis, Ten: 

Seth E. Gliem & Association, 801 Roland Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

P. W. Jameson Costruction Co., 611 North Holmes Street, Memphis, Tenn 

Johnson-Hearn Construction Co., 601 Mobile Avenue, Jackson, Tenn. 

E. O. Korsmo Construction Co., 74 Porter Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lashlee-Rich Co., Ine., 1100 Main Street, Humboldt, Tenn. 

L & M Construction Co., 843 Vance Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lee Construction Co., Oakville, Tenn. 

Frank H. Lee & Co., 217 Bond Street, West, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. E. MeCrory Construction Co., 2948 Summer Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

McNeese Construction Co., 644 Commerce Title Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sam P. Maury Construction Co., 554 Adams Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

E. W. G. Meers Construction Co., 166 Monroe Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mississippi Valley Engineering & Construction Co., 736 Alabama, Memphis 
Tenn. 

F. C. Mount Construction Co., 459 Poplar Street, Jackson, Tenn. 


Hubert M. Owen Construction Co., Inc., 373 North Cumberland Street, Jackson, 


Tenn. 
L. D. Powell Construction Co., 520 Falls Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
S & W Construction Co., Inc., 983 Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. L. Sharpe Contracting Co., 2074 York Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
Brantley P. Smith Co., 310 East Orleans, Jackson, Tenn. 
Tri-State Construction Co., 1303 Three Sisters Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Harold Turner, 223 Baltimore Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wessell Construction Co., 388 North Front Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. A. Whitsitt Construction Co., 795 Walnut Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Zaret Construction Corp., 1901 West Avenue, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Joseph Skilken & Co., 44 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Haves Construction Co., 2324 Newcastle Street, Post Office Box 498, Brunswick 
Ga. 
B & R Material Co., Inc., 3709 Third Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Maxon Construction Co., Ine., 131 North Ludlow Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
R. E. Clarson, Ine., Post Office Box 1748, Tampa, Fla. 
Clyde J. Keys, 20 Eleventh Street South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Arthur Perry, Inc., 1746 East Adams Street, Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Walker-Lewis Construction Co., 58 Saint Francis Street, Mobile, Ala. 
J.S. Walton & Co., Post Office Box 863, Mobile, Ala. 
Sullivan, Long & Hagerty, 2026 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 
James H. Small Construction Co., Box 721, Mobile, Ala. 
The Rust Engineering Co., Post Office Box 187, Magazine Point, Mobile, Ala 
Foster & Creighton, Post Office Box 227, Mobile, Ala. 
Algernon Blair, Post Office Box 749, Montgomery 2, Ala. 
Butler & Cobb Construction Co., 1255 Dauphin Street, Mobile, Ala. 
Frank J. Rooney, 5880 Northeast Fourth Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
Wey-Leonard Construction Co., 200 Alexander Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wesley & Co., 388 Williams Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 
Thompson & Street Co., Post Office Box 1847, Charlotte 1, N.C. 
Sparling Construction Co., Post Office Box 1980, Greensboro, N. C. 
Southeaste:n Construction Co., 301 West Second Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Norma A. Smyth Co., Post Office Box 3232, Charlotte. N. C. 
Robinson Brothers Contractors, Inc., 841 Merrimon Avenue, Asheville, N. C. 
Wm. Muirhead Construction Co., Inc., Durham, N. C. 
McDevitt & Street Co., 505 Builders Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
V. P. Toftis Construction Co, Post Office Box 2726, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Laxon Construction Co., Ine., Post Office Box 2114, Charlotte, N. C. 

T. A. Loving & Co., General Contractors, Goldsboro, N. C. 

King-Hunter, Ine., Post Office Box 2548, Greensboro, N. C. 

J. A. Jones Construction Co., 209 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

C. M. Hefifinger, Kiser Building, 2400 Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mason Garber, Northeastern Construction, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

George R. Goodwin, MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 

A. H. Guion & Co., Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, N.C. 

Goode Construction Corp., Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

Craine & Denbo, Inc., Post Office Box 969, 205 Snow Building, Durham, N. C. 

J. L. Coe Construction Co., 508 Builders Building, Post Office Box 1881, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Charles Angle, Greensboro, N. C. 

G. E. Moore Co., Ine., Post Office Box 1069, Greenwood, 8. C. 

McKoy-Helgerson Co., Ine., Greenville, 8. C. 

Southern Constr. Co., Ine., Administration Building, Daniel Field, Augusta, Ga. 

Daniel Construction Co., Post Office Box 2087, Greenville, S. C. 

W. M. Fine, 515 East Main Street, Post Office Box 26, Spartanburg, S. C. 

P. W. Cecil, 290 West Henry Street, Post Office Box 80, Spartanburg, 8. C 

A. 8S. Wikstrom, 33 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 

William Bros., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Western Contracting Corp., 400 Warneck Building, Sioux City 19, Iowa 

Ward Construction Service, Inc., 1601 Washington Street, W., Charleston, W. Va 

Virginia Engineering Co., Twenty-ninth Street at James Rive +r, Newport News, 
Va. 

Vanguard Construction Corp., Post Office Box 1894, Norfolk, Va. 

United Construction Co., Winona, Minn. 

Thompson & Starret Co., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Tuller Construction Co., 95 Monmouth Street, Red Bank, N. J 

Texas Eng. & Constr. Co., Ine., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Grattan Tyrrell Co., 290 Drovers Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles H. Tompkins Co., 907 16th Street NW, Washington, D. ¢ 

Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

L. H. Schlobohm, 1011 Second Street, Hampton, Va. 

Raisler Corp., 129 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y, 

McLean Contracting Co., 1301-3 Fidelity Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 

MeCloskey & Co., 1620 Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. MeGraw & Co., First American Bank and Trust Building, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Maxon Construction Co., Inc., 131 North Ludlow Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 

Metealfe Constr. Co., 854 Omaha National Bank Building, Omaha 2, Nebr 

H. A. Kuljian & Co., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Cay & Zimmermann, Ine., Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Carpenter Constr. Co., Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk 10, Va. 

Byrne Organization, Inc., 2607 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 

Adams & Tate Construction Co., Post Office Box 60, Roanoke, Va. 

Bailey-Brazell Construction Co., Post Office Box 386, Greenville, S 

Wheeler Engineering Co., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Hicks & Ingle, 112 East Sewell Point Road, Norfolk, Va. 

Lloyd E. Mitchell, Riesterstown Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith-Noonan-Dyson, 806 West Romana Street, Pensacola, Fla. 

Merritt-Chapman-Scott Corp., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Batson-Cuok Co., West Point, Ga 

Blythe Bros. Co., Harrison-Wright Co., Post Office Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dickerson, Inc., Post Office Box 448, Monroe, N. C. 

Ewin Engineering Corp., Post Office Box 361, Mobile, Ala. 

Hendrickson Brothers, Inc., 63 North Central Avenue, Valley Stream, N. Y 

John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., 206 Rogers Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mion Construction Co., 377 Techwood Drive NW., Post Office Box 1145, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

AGC of America, Inc., Mezzanine, Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

AGC of America, Inec., Post Office Box 5325, Columbia, 8: C. 

AGC of America, Inc., 405-9 Builders Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Atlanta Builders Exchange, 163 Harris Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham Builders Exchange, American Life Building, Birmingham, Ala 

Blue Reports, 2028 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Browns Letters, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Central Florida Builders Exchange, 113 East Central Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 

Chattanooga Building Exchange, 403 Hamilton Trust Building, Main and Market, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Agent, Atlantic Coast Line, 134 East Bay Street, Charleston, S. C 

The Dixie Contractor, 508 Luckie Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dodge Reports, 1204 Mortgage Guarantee Building, on" Ga. 

F. W. Dodge Corp., 1032 Hendricks Avenue, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

The Dow Service, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, me. 

Eastern Construction Service, 3611 Ednor Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Engineering News Record, 2850 Laviere Street, Jacksonville 5, Fla. 

U.S. Government Advertiser, 511 Eleventh Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. 

U. 8. Guarantee Co., 1100 Shoreham Building, W ashington, D. ©. 

Knoxville Builders Exe —, 511 West Church Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thomas P. Lipscomb, F. W. Dodge Corp., 305 American Building, Savannah, Ga. 

Manufacturers Record Pubiishine Oe; Baltimore 3, Md. 

Pinellas County Builders Exchange, Post Office Box 203, Sc. Petersburg, Fla. 

ves * = Bureau, National Surety Corp., 413 Woodward Building, Washington, 
Jee 

Tamps Builders Exchange, Chamber of Commerce Building, Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Theodore Maybank, Post Office Box 475, Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. C. D. Tidwell, F. W. Dodge Corp., Post Office Box 362, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Miami Builders Exchange, 46 Northeast Sixth Street, Post Office Box 2017, 
Miami, Fla. 
Budocks, Buaer, Dee, Dpio, Roinee Nas, Memphis, Tenn., BullBd.  Post- 

masters Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Jackson\ ill e, Fla. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AccouNT OF IMporTANT AcTIONS RELATIVE To 
Reactivation or NTC, Barnprince, Mp. 


The subcommittee gave considerable attention to the use of the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for rehabilitation work of the United 


States Naval Training Center at Bainbridge, Md., in 1950-51, an 
operation involving $18,000,000. As indicated on page 158 of the 
hearings, ac hronologic al account of the development and performance 
of this contract is printed as follows: 


Frepruary 11, 1952 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT! OF THE IMPORTANT AcTIONS RELATIVE TO THB 
REACTIVATION OF NTC, BAINBRIDGE 


DATE OF ACTION OR CORRESPONDENCE, AND ACTION 


August 29, 1950: Anticipating early approval for reactivating Bainbridge, 
BuPers requested representatives of BuDocks to inspect the center and make a 
cost estimate for the rehabilitation. This inspection was made on August 29, 1950, 
in connection with the possible use of a part of Bainbridge for WAVES training. 
As result of the survey conducted by BuDocks representatives, an estimate for 
complete construction rehabilitation of the entire center was started. 

September 19, 1950: BuPers requested COM5 to prepare an estimate for 
complete rehabilitation of center. 

October 20, 1950: BuDocks estimate for rehabilitating entire center in amount 
of $15,202,000 prepared by Cost Estimating Section, C—337. 

October 27, 1950: In compliance with BuPers’ request of September 19, 
COM5 submitted estimate for ccmplete rehabilitation of Bainbridge. This 
estimate was for $9,105,726 and included replacement of all interior hot-water 
lines. Cost of collateral was not included in this estimate. 


! Furnished by Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
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October 31, 1950: BuPers advised BuDocks that an amount of $15,000,000 
for rehabilitating Bainbridge had been included in the third supplement, 1951, 
bill. This amount included collateral and was based on a BuPers estimate 
derived from certain unofficial estimates and data furnished by BuDocks. BuPers 
also pointed out necessity for speedy action on rehabilitation work, and requested 
BuDocks to advise BuPers on procedures that may be utilized to have the center 
ready to accommodate 10,000 recruits by July 1, 1951. 

November 8-9, 1950: BuDocks investigating possibility of accomplishing 
rehabilitation by lump-sum contract using plans and specifications prepared by 
private A. & E. firms, called in four A. & E. firms for interview. Interviews held, 
but no selection was made. 

November 1950: Bureau continued studies of lump-sum contract versus 
CPFF contract. Deeision finally made on December 8, 1950, to aecomplish 
rehabilitation by CPFF contract without use of detailed plans by private A. & E. 
BuDocks advised BuPers by letter of December 8, 19590. 

December 19-20, 1950: To select contractor for rehabilitation, Bureau called 
in seven construction firms for interview. All of these firms were from the 
Washington-Baltimore area. 

December 26, 1959: After carefully considering each firm individually con- 
cerning its qualifications to handle a CPFF construction contract of the magni- 
tude required at Bainbridge, the Bureau’s Board of Contract Awards selected the 
Consolidated Engineering Co. of Baltimore as best qualified for the work. The 
Chief approved this selection. Consolidated notified of award and advised that 
the Board would interview them again to discuss and determine the fee. 

December 1950: BuPers continued hearings on financing the reactivation of 
Bainbridge, and was finally given approval for the funds ($11,578,000) in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill. 

January 5, 1951: BuPers advised BuDocks that $8,228,000 would be allotted 
for the CPFF contract rehabilitation work at Bainbridge, and authorized the 
Bureau to proceed with the work. 

January 8, 1951: BuMed advised BuDocks that $1,211,000 would be allotted 
for the contract work to cover the cost of rehabilitating the BuMed facilities. 

January 9, 1951: OICC designated; contractual data issued. 

January 10, 1951: Letter of Intent signed by contractor, which authorized 
contractor to proceed and to submit a new detailed cost estimate. 

January 15, 1951: Contractor moved on the site and set up contract office. 
Contractor started immediately to prepare detailed engineering estimate of the 
cost of the rehabilitation work. 

January 24, 1951: SecNav established NTC Bainbridge effective January 15, 
1951. 

February 1, 1951: Naval Training Center, Brainbridge, Md. officially commis- 
sioned. 

February 8, 1951: Contractor, in compliance with OICC request, submitted 
detailed cost estimate for rehabilitation work. This new estimate for complete 
construction rehabilitation amounted to $16,666,707, exclusive of fees. 

March 7, 1951: Board of Contract Awards met with contractor and established 
fees for General Contractor, and Mechanical, Electrical and Painting subcon- 
tractors. 

March 12, 1951: BuPers requested from Assistant Comptroller, OB&R, addi- 
tional funds for rehabilitation in amount of $7,761,400. This request superseded 
request of February 23, 1951. 

March 15, 1951: Hospital at Bainbridge commissioned. 

April 2, 1951: BuPers verbally authorized BuDocks to direct contractor to 
rehabilitate buildings in group 2. This was based on assurance that additional 
funds would be made available for Bainbridge for further rehabilitation work. 
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Allotments issued for construction 


Jan. 9, 1951, BuPers original___________-_- be cadbitcd ri is du pice tabi obi cnet sae, $7, 228, 000 
Jan. 9, 1951, BuMed original 1, 211, 000 
Apr. 10, 1951, BuPers change ‘‘A’”’ ; 110, 000 
Apr. 10, 1951, Bu Med additional funds_. = 411, 000 
May 8, 1951, "BuPers additional funds____- 13, 000 
May 16, 1951, Bu Docks change ‘‘B”’ additional funds_______- Le 100, 000 
June 4, 1951, ‘Bu Med change ‘‘C”’ as ae 49, 340 
June 12, 1951, BuPers change ‘‘B’’_ RAC 1, 155, 400 
June 13, 1951, BuPers additional funds___- “a8 . 8, 000, 000 
June 26, 1951, BuPers change ‘‘F’’ pe as B Bees 296, 700 
June 29, 1951, BuMed additional funds___- (peed Cope oe 75, 000 
Aug. 3, 1951, ‘Bu Med change ‘‘G’’_ ee Sipapl eae Veer Gat ie: 21, 800 
Oct. 25, 1951, naval working fund change oH” BE re 10, 000 

ae : Z 18. 681, 240 
Reserved............. Ee Ns teens se eae a ee mea 250, 000 


Total for construction- 
Feb. 5, 1951, contractor authorized to proceed with additional miscel- 
laneous items of work pending determination by Bureau of change 
in scope and fee. Approxiinate estimated cost excluding fee and 
chargeable to available funds_-_-_-_- eee ‘ 175, 393 


Contract NOy-24565, Bainbridge, Md., at Jan. 29, 1952 


Estimated cost per basic contract (including fee but exeluding 

change orders) ‘s $17, 411, 138 
Total fee in basie contract. Le AR AT ate Oe as 000 
Fee percentage in basic contract 


Funds available to date: 


Construction: 
Rebs et ES heap ies BaP eRe $16, 803, 100 


ON ee eS : . 2 1, 768, 140 
BuDocks._- eae SO ER” i, CE x PC 100, 000 

BuPers (naval working fund)______ Be. too niger” ale 10, 000 

Total construction__- ; a 7 “18, 681, 240 
Procurement: BuPers (operational e quipme nt) ee 650, 000 


Total funds available _ _- NS a a ne er 19, Sasa bude 


Total cost to date: 
Construction oor ae ee yh hate ge ind, Lee on aril‘ Sites s A eo 
Procurement os aten a 644, 446 
ere 15, 238, 185 
Total ove rtime cost to date __ Mes : pete tM 8, 653 
Total fee payment to date is aM SSE? eet 337, 997 


Fee payments to date to total cost (including fee) to date_percent_ 2. 218 
Fee payments to date to total cost (less fee) to date NR 2. 268 
Overtime payments to date to total cost to date ae . 0568 
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NOy-24565, basic contract, change order and fees, Feb. 11, 1952 





























Estimated ; 
cost Prime fee Percent 
Basic contract......| General rehabilitation.....................-.-- $16,411,038 | $341, 000 2.12 
Change orders date Description 
May 3, 1951_...._..| Change A—project 3 install cubicles... _- : 110, 000 2, 280 2.12 
June 14, 1951... _.-- Change B—appropriation increase $100, “Seah Rotem age a E} ee Re ae PA 
June 20, 1951_.....- Change C—project 4 dental school. .—.._.__--- 49, 340 1, 020 2.11 
June 26, 1951. .....- Change D—project 2 reduction in procure- | | 
ment of operational equipment from | 
$1,000,000 to $650,000 (fee reduction $1,750— | 
ie NOONE. oss ines ER ee ss Peis on wees EE eee aN 
July 7, 1951_ - - Change E—project 5 miscellaneous work. .| 1,155, 400 23, 300 | 2. 06 
Aug. 10, 1951 ..| Change F—project 6 and 7 class A schools__--. 296, 700 | 6, 000 2. 06 
Sept. 11, 1951__. | Change G—project 8 dental school - -____._--- 21, 800 440 | 2. 06 
Dec. 7, 1951. - - ..| Change H—project 9 officers mess. __-.- 10, 000 | 200 | 2. 04 
| Change I—project 1A miscellaneous work- | 
Waves. Lithd of IDE cient eae 6 autiiaed écmtkaten 616, 965 | 12, 275 | 2. 03 
| CDN Places aes? | CSE aed lanl BES sroeane 
Total increase contract scope.........-..| 2, 260, 205 45, 515 
Over-all fee 2.06 percent. 
Subcontract fees, NOy—24565, Feb. 11, 1952 
| Blumenthal- Mitchell | 
Kahn elec- | mechanical | Painting sub- 
trical sub- jsubcontractor| contractor 
eontractor | (roofing) 
: Se Se A eS, Leas pee h 
Basicicontract - - ... Ee Fee ' antes $30, 450 | $100, 213 $10, 000 
Projects: | 
Pe eiiains > wdable ia datas Scene phibbe ta ubdkel dei Wiebe cdie ae tak 4,150 | RMON cc nth iawn 
Dapititcn wt cathe Ree dinseh wloital dentine ait ek j 98 te P “ 
_ ene ee eign’ aici phatase ; tala ali tiee an iu aos 370 350 
ech itiae ws dank cbicdeed ig Se & ne Re AEN 6, 942 3, 055 
_ OE Pete Teen See ite 2 sige hates | 1, 266 309 |....- “ 
2 ES ; s ‘ eloatnnaecad 648 |... : cle 
SE EE aCe AE ae hindi aia apne ce 154 | 295 |. nah 
Die tee cecate : BE ch Ae, Se ey tals RS FS 28 43 ee 
ET ee, Cee ree sii aathigiala Rina deal 44, 106 | 106, 565 10, 000 





Data ON CONTRACT AND CHANGE ORDER FOR Nava AIR STATION, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The data relative to the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract at Jackson- 
ville, and the change order which added new construction thereto, is 
printed herewith as indicated at page 163 of the hearings, as follows: 


[Code DB-400] 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY THE DPWO anp DOINCC 6ND! To THE House 
INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


* * * A cost-plus-fixed-fee contract is now in operation under the cognizance 
of the district officer in charge of construction, Sixth Naval District. This type 
of contract is being used in this instance to accomplish rehabilitation work at 
the Naval Air Technical Training Center, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Since it was necessary to accomplish the work within a limited time and the items 
to be accomplished to rehabilitate the site were not those lending themselves 
readily to description necessary for lump-sum bidding, the method of a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract was used for this work. 


' These symbols identify the district public-works officer and district officer in charge of construction for 
the Sixth Naval District. 
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In late December 1950, it was determined that extensive rehabilitation wor! 
should be accomplished at the Naval Air Technical Training Center, Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla. The work to be accomplished at this site was of 
such nature and had to be accomplished in a limited amount of time, which facis 
would not a!low the preparation of drawings and specifications necessary for thy 
work to be adequately described and advertised to general contracting firms t: 
bid the work on a lump-sum basis. Therefore, it was determined that a cost 
plus-fixed-fee contract, which has been designated as NOv-—24357, should by 
entered into for the accomplishment of the desired work. A review board was 
appointed on December 26, 1950, by Capt. W. T. Eckberg, Civil Engineer Corps. 
United States Navy, district public-works officer, Sixth Naval District, on whic! 
Captain Eckberg was the senior member. The board convened in Jacksonvil] 
Fla., and considered seven contracting firms, of which the following five organiza 
tions were interviewed on December 26—27 for the purpose of selecting a suitab| 
contractor to do the cost-plus-fixed-fee work: 

Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga. 

S.S. Jacobs Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

The George D. Auchter Co., Jacksonville, Fla 

Ivv H. Smith Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Paul Smith Construction Co., Tampa, Fla. 
After completion of interviews with the above-mentioned five companies, t 
board recommended to the Bureau of Yards and Docks that the George I 
Auchter Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., be selected, based on this company’s ability 
to handle a large volume of work, being entirely equipped to complete the proj 
and having on hand a considerable stock of building material available for 
immediate use. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks concurred in this recommendation and thx 
George D. Auchter Co. was selected. The initial contract was for eight projects 
in a gross dollar value of $1,377,730, which included a fee of $44,280 (3.2 percent 
The projects were as follows: 

Fstimated cost, in 
Project number and description cluding fixed fee 
tehabilitation of buildings, utilities and distribution systems (in- 
cluding $58,000 for collateral equipment) $1, 109, 730 

Ramp space for parking 50 planes (10,000 square yards) 50, 000 

Fire mat (1,000 square yards) - - - 5, 000 

Malfunctioning range (1,500 square feet) 30, 000 

2 general storage buildings (approximately 12,500 square feet 

each) z 100, 000 
Heavy-equipment shops’ stores building (8,000 square feet) 48, O00 
Heavy-equipment shop building (approximately 6,000 square 

feet) ; 30, 000 
Automobile parking areas ‘i 5, 000 


Total ee xine, “LE abeNe COU 


Shortly after commencing the work of this contract, the prime contractor found 
that it would be desirable to subcontract the mechanical work in connection with 
the project and consequently in conjunction with the resident officer in charge of 
construction suggested a board on changes, which was appointed by the district 
officer in charge of construction, Sixth Naval District, which board negotiated 
with and selected the subcontracting firm for this work. Two firms were inter- 
viewed, Henley & Beckwith Co., and the Henry G. Dupree Co., both of Jacksonville, 
Fla., which interview resulted in the selection of Henly & Beckwith Co. to aecom- 
plish the mechanical work. This firm was selected based on the experience and 
organization of the company and the fact that this concern was immediate! 
available to proceed with the work to be accomplished. This basic contract was 
in the amount of $191,290, including the fee and subsequently increased by a 
change order to a total amount of $254,290, of which total $9,660 represented th« 
fee. Several lump-sum contracts were entered into by the prime contractor on 
this project under purchase-order procedures, records of which are not shown in 
the files of this office, but on which information may be obtained by contacting 
the resident officer in charge of construction of this project at Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. During the course of this contract, it was determined that an 
aircraft maintenance building, which was part of the original projeet, could bx 
constructed with funds which were now available but not available at the time 
the contract was originally commenced. Consequently, by change B to this 
contract, project 9 in the amount of $500,000 was established, and at this tim 
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change C is in the state of preparation which adds an additional wing to this same 
puilding, the cost of which will be $212,000, including fee. Change A was issued 
to the contract, by which change order the total contract price was decreased 
$40,000, which amount was originally to be spent for the purchase of collateral 
equipment and which, during the course of the contract, was found could be 
purchased more advantageously by the Government than through the contractor. 
By this manner, the contract original sum of $1,377,730 has be*n inereased by 
$712,000 and decreased by $40,000, leaving a net total of $2,049,730, of which 
$64,180 is fee (3.13 percent). 

Numerous small tools have been purchased on this project by purchase orders, 
which tools, upon receipt, were identified and marked in order to assure that they 
would not be misplaced and would ultimately be left with the Government as its 
property. Less than 12 pieces of equipment have been rented on this project 
fom the contractor or third party, and of those pieces rented, the largest has been 
a 144-ton dump truck. Record of all such rentals has been kept on equipment 
record cards. 

While the records in this office have no definite statement in regard to whether 
or not there has been any loafing on this project, or whether or not the forces have 
been reduced immediately upon completion of the work for which those persons 
were hired, all evidence is to the fact. that no excess time was allowed personnel 
for other than the accomplishment of assigned Cuties, and the costs of the work 
were such that it was obvious that reduction in force took place immediately 
upon accomplishment of the work to which personnel had been assigned. 

In general, the field administration of this CPFF contract has been exceptionally 
good. During the course of this contract, all laborers and mechanics were granted 
a 5-percent increase in pay in accordance with rules and regulations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and subsequently, to that general increase in wage payments 
to all mechanics ana laborers, steamfitters and their helpers were granted a 5- 
percent increase, again in accordance with the regulations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Such increases were allowed in view of the fact that living costs 
increased during the time the contract has been in force. 


OrFIcE OF ResIDENT OFFICER-IN-CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL Aik STATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


REASONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING NO. 200, FASRON JET ENGINE MAINTE= 
NANCE SHOP, BY CPFF CONTRACT CHANGE ORDER 


A change order was issued to the George D. Auchter Co. under Contract 
NOy—24357, cost pius-a-fixed-fee contract, in order to facilitate construction of 
the Fleet Air Service Squadron Jet Engine Maintenance Shop. This building 
was considered essential to continued and efficient operation of jet aircraft, and 
was required at the earliest date possible. Space previously used for jet-engine 
maintenance was Building No. 621 required by the Naval Air Technical Train- 
ing Command. Building No. 621 was ordered to be turned over to the Training 
Command on August 1, 1951, by a decision of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The plans and specifications prepared by the firm of Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, 
architects and engineers, were not completed for lump-sum bidding at the time 
it was considered necessary to place orders for materials in order to complete 
construction in a reasonable period. Certain critical materials such as steel, 
copper, ete., could be placed on order at once under the CPFF contract without 
the delay of waiting for completion of plans and specifications. 

The original construction funds were under a 1951 appropriation required to 
be obligated prior to July 1, 1951. It was felt that these funds could not be 
obligated under a lump-sum contract because of incomplete plans and specifica- 
tions. 

It was therefore considered proper and logical to issue a change order to Con- 
tract NOv—24357. 

{N Oy-24357—-CP FF] 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE BUILDING NO. 200, UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STATION, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A general description of the above-titled building is as follows: The unit is 
377 feet 8 inches long by 87 feet 8 inches wide, having a skeleton steel frame 
covered with galbestos sheathing, fully insulated, with 8-ineh reinforeed econerete 
curtain wall extending to a height of 6 feet generally. Roof covering is of 5-ply, 
built-up roofing on 1 inch of insulation, supported by metal ‘‘Q’’ panel decking 
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on steel purlins. The building generally is of one story on the west 250 feet of 
the building, having a story height of approximately 26 feet and having two 
stories on the east approximately 125 feet, each story’s height being 16 feet and 
10 feet, respectively. The western one story portion of the building is the main 
shop, which is floored with wood blocks, and is separated from the eastern portion 
of the building by a 12-inch brick fire wall. The shops on the first floor of the 
eastern two story section are floored with wood blocks. Interior partitions on 
the first floor, with the exception of those around the tool crib and tire and 
carpenter shops, are formed of concrete block, with the partitions around the 
above-mentioned areas being formed of woven wire. All doors in the building 
whether interior or exterior, are of metal or are metal covered, providing ful! 
resistance to fire. The building includes complete offices for squadron opera- 
tion, including snack bar, locker room, and toilet facilities. On the second floor. 
the partitions are concrete block and movable metal, the latter being used in 
such areas as will allow for adjustment in office sizes. The facilities of the build- 
inz include heating, air conditioning and ventilating systems, fire protection, 
compressed air system, and exterior paving and landscaping. 


Orrice oF RESIDENT OFFICER-IN-CHARGE OF CoNnsTRUCTION, UNrTED States 
NavaL Arr Station, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


CHANGE “‘c’’ FOR COMPLETION OF BUILDING NO. 200 


The original estimate of the cost of building No. 200, aircraft maintenance shop, 
was $696,000. Funds available at the time of issuance of change ‘‘B’”’ for con- 
struction of building No. 200 were $500,000. In order to remain within the 
available funds an addendum to the plans and specifications was issued which 
left out certain components of the building. A request for funds to complete 
the building was included in the 1952 appropriation, and it was expected to 
reinstate those components left out when funds were forthcoming. 

Near the end of fiscal year 1951, certain construction funds within the same 
appropriation, available to the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., were unob- 
ligated. Another estimate was made which included increases in labor and ma- 
terial costs, and it was determined that $212,000 was needed. It was felt that 
the most economical solution to the Government was the reinstatement of all 
components of the building if the unobligated funds could be reallocated t 
building No. 200. Accordingly, a request was made to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks to issue change “C’’ in the amount of $212,000 which was subsequentl 
authorized. 


Navy’s Stanparp Form Construction ConTRACT 
The Navy’s standard form construction contract is herewith printed, 
as indicated at pages 183 and 209 of the hearings, as follows: 
NAVDOCKS 197 
Rev. July 1951 


Contract No 
Specification No__ 


CONTRACT 
(Lump Sum) 
(Construction) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
(Contractor) j 
Contract for 
Place 
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Expend. Acct. Class. 
Allotment or P. O. 
Activity No. 
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CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Tuts Contract, entered into this _____- EGY: Of 02-4. ee | EN | 
Tue UNITED States or AMERICA, hereinafter called the Government, represented 
by the contracting officer executing this contract, and ___............--------- 
3 corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of____.______- 
eS IOI WE 8 ce od Dos oe ss Shey ee ae oa ee Gane snk 
Rik CL OR OE ik ak ees 8 i ee Salads os owe wasn eeaises— 
OF Se OIE OF ees eS ecu, Ai OURO 685 ke a 
hereinafter called the contractor, witnesseth that the parties hereto do mutually 
agree as follows: 


Article 1. Statement of work 

The contractor shall furnish the materials, and perform the work for ____------ 
SEN NE SRE SEAL ROSIER Fe BE le Sid RS gh SS gee 
in strict accordance with the specifications, schedules, and drawings, all of whic h 
are made a part hereof and designated as follows : Bid leilaaiahteel ise é 
of Specification No. _...__-- 

The work shall be commenced i ree creates al aad acics valance 
and sha!l be completed _-__-_- EE aD 
For delay in completion of the work, ‘liquidated ‘damages alle paaait per 
calendar day shall be assessed in accordance with Article 11 hereof. 

The contractor shall furnish a performance bond in the sum of $_- bee 
and a payment bond in the sum of $________ a 
Article 2.—Definitions 

As used throughout this contract, the following terms shall have the meanings 
set forth below: 

(a) The term “Secretary”? means the Secretary, the Under Secretary, or any 
Assistant Secretary of the Department and the head or any assistant head of the 
executive agency; and the term “his duly authorized representative’? means any 
person or persons or board (other than the Contracting Officer) authorized to act 
for the Secretary. 

(b) The term “Contracting Officer’ means the person executing this contract on 
behalf of the Government, and any other officer or civilian employee who is a 
properly designated Contracting Officer; and the term includes, except as otherwise 
provided in this contract, the authorized representative of a Contracting Officer 
acting within the limits of his authority. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this contract, the term “subcontracts” 
includes purchase orders under this contract. 


Article 3.—Government and contractor’s representatives 

(a) The work will be under the general direction of the Contracting Officer, 
who shall designate an officer of the Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy, or 
other officer or representative of the Government, as Officer in Charge of Con- 
struction, hereinafter referred to as the ‘Officer in Charge,’’ who shall, under the 
direction of the Contracting Officer, have complete charge of the work, and shall 
exercise full supervision and general direction of the work, so far as it affects the 
interest of the Government. 

(b) The provisions in this Article or elsewhere in this contract regarding 
supervision, approval or direction by the Contracting Officer or the Officer in 
Charge or action taken pursuant thereto are not intended to and shall not relieve 
the Contractor of responsibility for the accomplishment of the work either as 
regards sufficiency or the time of performance, except as expressly otherwise 
provided herein. 

(ec) The Contractor shall at all times be represented at the site of the work in 
person or by a competent foreman or superintendent satisfactory to the Contract- 
ing Officer. The Contractor’s representative shall have authority to act for the 
Contractor in all matters concerning the work. 


Article 4.—Performance of the work 

(a) Workmanship— Material— Workmen.—Unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for in the specifications, all workmanship, equipment, materials, and articles 
incorporated in the work covered by this contract are to be of the most suitable 
grade of their respective kinds for the purpose. Where equipment, materials, 
or articles are referred to in the specifications as ‘“‘equal to’”’ any particular stand- 
ard, the Officer in Charge shall decide the question of equality. The Contractor 
shall furnish to the Officer in Charge for his approval the name of the manufac- 
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turer of machinery, mechanical and other equipment which he contemplates 
incorporating in the work, together with their performance capacities and such 
other information as may be pertinent or required by the Officer in Charge 
When, and to the extent, required by the specifications, or by the Officer in Charge, 
the Contractor shall furnish the Officer in Charge for approval full information 
concerning the materials or articles which he contemplates incorporating in the 
work. Samples of materials shall be submitted for approval when so direeted 
Machinery, equipment, materials, and articles installed or used without such 
approval shall be at the risk of subsequent rejection. The Contracting Officer 
may require the Contractor to remove from the work such employees as the 
Contracting Officer deems incompetent, careless, insubordinate, or otherwise 
objectionable, or whose continued employment on the work is deemed by the 
Contracting Officer to be contrary to the public interest. 

(b) Changed Conditions.—Information respecting the site of the work given in 
drawings or specifications has been obtained by Government representatives and 
is believed to be reasonably correct but the Government does not warrant either 
the completeness or accuracy of such in‘ormation and it is the resy onsibility of the 
Contractor to verify all such information: Provided, That in case of subsurface, 
latent, or unknown conditions, this contract mav be modified, when, in the 
manner, and to the extent hereinafter in this subparagraph provided: Should the 
Contractor encounter, or the Government discover, during the progress of the 
work, subsurface or latent conditions at the site materially differing from those 
shown on the drawings or indicated in the specifications, or unknown conditions 
of an unusual nature differing materially from those ordinarily encountered and 
generally recognized as being inherent in work of the character provided for in 
the drawings and specifications, the Contracting Officer shall be notified before 
the existing conditions are disturbed. The Contracting Officer shall thereupon 
promptly investigate the conditions, and if he finds that they do so materially 
differ, the contract shall be modified by the Contracting Officer to provide for 
any increase or decrease in cost and difference in time resulting from such condi- 
tions and an equitable adjustment in the pertinent contract terms shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (a) of Article 10 hereof. Such 
modification by the Contracting Officer shall be final, subject only to appeal 
under the provisions of Article 16. 

(c) Licenses and Permits —The Contractor shall, without additional expense 
to the Government, obtain all required licenses and permits. 

(a Responsibility of Contractor.—The Contractor shall be responsible for all 
damages to persons or property that occur as a result of this fault or negligence in 
connection with the prosecution of the work, and shall be responsible for all 
materials delivered (including Government-furnished material and equipment 
delivered to the Contractor unless otherwise specifically provided) and work 
performed until completion and final acceptance. Upon completion of the con- 
tract the work shall be delivered complete and undamaged. 

(e) Space at Site-—The Contractor shall be allowed reasonable space at the 
site of the work and access thereto and shall confine his operations to the space 
assigned. The work shall be done without interference with the ordinary use 
of streets, berthing places, fairways, and passages and the Contractor shall 
cooperate with other contractors of the Government and Government employees 
as may be required by the circumstances or directed by the Officer in Charge. 
The Contractor shall not commit or permit any act which will interfere with the 
performance of work by any other contractor or Government employees whether 
at the site or not. 

(f) Protective Measures.—The Contractor shall protect the materials and work 
from deterioration and damage during construction and shall store and secure 
inflammable material from fire, remove oily rags, waste, and refuse from buildings 
each night and during cold weather furnish all heat necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the work. He shall provide and maintain alf temporary walkways, road- 
ways, trench covers, barricades, colored lights, danger signals, and other devices 
necessary to provide for safety and traffic. 

(g) Safety Measures.—The Contractor shall take all reasonable steps to pre- 
vent injury to persons or property in performance of this contract, and the 
Contractor shall take such other or further steps as may be required by the 
Officer in Charge to the end of promoting safety and avoiding accidents. 

(h) Temporary Buildings.—The Contractor shall erect at his own expense and 
remove as required by Article 20 such temporary storage sheds and offices as 
are necessary for the work. Such structures shall be subject to the approval of 
the Officer in Charge. 
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Article 5.—Specifications and drawings 

(a) Conflicts—Omissions— Misdescription— Misinformation.—The Contractor 
shall keep on the work a copy of the drawings and specifications and the Officer 
in Charge shall at all times have access thereto. Anything mentioned in the 
specifications and not shown on the drawings or shown on the drawings and not 
mentioned in the specifications, shall be of like effect as if shown or mentioned in 
both. In ease of difference between the drawings and specifications the specifica- 
tions shall govern. Omissions from the drawings or specifications or the mis- 
description of details of work which are manifestly neeessary to carry out the 
intent of the drawings and specifications, or which are customarily performed, 
shall not relieve the Contractor from performing such omitted or misdescribed 
details of work but they shall be performed as if fully and correctly set forth and 
described in the drawings and specifications. 

(b) Checking of Drawings and Dimensions.—-The Contractor shall check all 
drawings furnished him immediately upon their receipt and shall promptly notify 
the Officer in Charge of any discrepancies. Figures marked on drawings shall in 
general be followed in preference to scale measurements. Large-scale drawings 
shall in general govern small-scale drawings. The Contractor shall compare all 
drawings and verify the figures before laying out the work and will be responsible 
for any errors which might have been avoided thereby. When measurements 
are affected by conditions already established, the Contractor shall take measure- 
ments notwithstanding the giving of scale or figure dimensions in the drawings. 

(c) Devia'‘ions.—Deviations from the drawings and the dimensions therein 
given, whether or not error is believed to exist, shall be made only after written 
authority is obtained from the contracting officer. 

(d) Lines and Grades.—The Government will establish the initial lines and 
grades for the commencement of the work, but the Contractor shall furnish and 
place all additional stakes, templates, and bench marks necessary for marking 
and maintaining points, lines, and elevations. The Contractor shall be responsible 
for the agreement of the finished work with the lines and grades established by 
the Government. 

(e) Interpretations and Ins‘ructions.—All questions regarding the figures, 
drawings, plans, and specifications and the interpretation thereof and the resolving 
of conflicts and inconsistencies therein shall be determined by the Contracting 
Officer, and such determination shall be final, subject only to appeal under the 
provisions of Article 16. 

(f) Special Drawings Whenever required by the specifications or the Con- 
tracting Officer, the Contractor shall make special or detailed drawings in am- 
plification of the drawings referred to in this contract or in furtherance of the 
specifications before proceeding with the work. Such drawings shall be sub- 
mitted to the Contracting Officer or the Officer in Charge, in the form of blue- 
prints in duplicate. If approved, one set of such prints will be returned to the 
Contractor marked ‘‘Approved.”’ If changes or corrections are necessary, one 
set will be returned to the Contractor with such changes or corrections noted and 
the Contractor shall resubmit corrected or changed prints in duplicate. When a 
drawing has been approved, the Contractor shall furnish the Officer in Charge 
with additional blueprint copies or with the tracing or an equivalent as regards 
facility for printing. If a tracing is submitted, the Government will make such 
prints as are required and will return the tracing to the Contractor. Upon the 
completion of the work the Contractor shall, if so directed, furnish the Govern- 
ment with one complete set of Vandyke prints on cloth of all approved drawings. 
When the work of the Contractor is of a nature originating with it, full general 
and detail drawings shall be furnished to the Government in the form of tracings 
or the equivalent as regards facility for printing which shall upon approval, be- 
come the property of the Government and approved sets of prints shall be fur- 
nished to the Contractor. It is understood that the approval by the Govern- 
ment of the Contractor’s drawings, whether general or detailed, is a general ap- 
proval relating only to their sufficiency and compliance with the intention of the 
contract and shall not excuse, or constitute a waiver of, errors, discrepancies, or 
Omissions. 

Article 6.— Payment and release 

(a) The Contractor shall be entitled to partial payments hereunder as the work 
progresses upon the basis of estimates made by the Contracting Officer of the 
degree of completion. In making such estimates, materials delivered to the site, 
work done at the Contractor’s assembly plant, and preparatory work done by 
the Contractor may be taken into consideration, 
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(b) The Contractor may submit monthly, or at more frequent intervals, as 
approved by the Contracting Officer, to the Officer in Charge an itemized request 
for partial or final payment as the case may be. The Officer in Charge will 
recommend for the approval of the Contracting Officer an amount which he be- 
lieves the Contractor is entitled to be paid. Payment shall be made of the amount 
approved by the Contracting Officer subject to reduction for overpayments or 
increase for underpayments on preceding payments to the Contractor. The Con- 
tracting Officer may in his discretion reserve or withhold a percentage (not ex- 
ceeding 10 percent) of each payment hereunder until the completion of the work 
and acceptance thereof by the Government or until such earlier time as he may 
determine. ; 

(c) All material and work covered by partial payments made shall thereupon 
become the property of the Government, but this provision shall not be construed 
as relieving the Contractor from the sole responsibility for all materials and work 
upon which payments have been made or the restoration of any damaged or de- 
stroyed work, or as a waiver of the right of the Government to require the fulfill- 
ment of all of the terms of the contract. 

(d) The obligation of the Government to make any of the payments required 
under any of the provisions of this contract (including those of Articles 25 and 26) 
shall, in the discretion of the Contracting Officer, be subject to (1) any unsettled 
claims against the Contractor for labor or materials, (2) reasonable deductions 
on account of defects in material or workmanship, and (3) any claims which the 
Government may have against the Contractor under or in connection with this 
contract. Any overpayments to the Contractor shall, unless otherwise adjusted, 
be repaid to the Government upon demand. 

(e) The Contractor and each assignee under an assignment in effect at the time 
of final payment shall, if required by the Contracting Officer, execute and deliver 
at the time of and as a condition precedent to final payment, a release in form and 
substance satisfactory to and containing such exceptions as may be found appro- 
priate by the Contracting Officer, discharging the Government, its officers, agents, 
and employees of and from liabilities, obligations, and claims arising under this 
contract. 


~ 


Article 7. Assignment of claims 


(a) Pursuant to the provisions of the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 as 
amended (31 U. 8. C. 203, 41 U. S. C. 15), if this contract provides for pay- 
ments aggregating $1,000 or more, claims for moneys due or to become due the 
Contractor from the Government under this contract may be assigned to a bank, 
trust company or other financing institution, including any Federal lending agency, 
and may thereafter be further assigned and reassigned to any such institution. 
Any such assignment or reassignment shall cover all amounts payable under this 
contract and not already paid, and shall not be made to more than one party, 
except that any such assignment or reassignment may be made to one party as 
agent or trustee for two or more parties participating in such financing. Notwith 
standing any other provision of this contract, payments to an assignee of any 
monevs due or to become due under this contract shall not, to the extent provided 
in said Act as amended, be subject to reduction or set-off. 

(b) In no event shall copies of this contract or of any plans, specifications, or 
other similar documents relating to work under this contract, if marked ‘Top 
Secret,” “Secret,”’ “Confidential,” or ‘““Restricted,’”’ be furnished to any assignee 
of any claim arising under this contract or to any other person not entitled to 
receive the same: Provided, That a copy of any part or all of this contract so marked 
may be furnished, or any information contained therein may be disclosed, to such 
assignee upon the prior written authorization of the Contracting Officer. 


Article 8. Inspection and testing 

(a) The Contractor will be notified whether cognizance over factory inspection 
hereunder and over the approval of special drawings required to be furnished by 
the Contractor will be in the Contracting Officer or the Officer in Charge. When 
the specifications require factory inspection, the ‘General Specifications for In- 
spection of Material’ issued by the Navy Department July 1, 1941, together with 
the additions and amendments thereto in effect on the date of this contract, shall 
be applicable to such inspection and the Contractor shall comply therewith 
The Officer in Charge shall determine which materials are required by the speci- 
fications to be factory inspected or have chemical or physical analysis or other in 
spection or test. The Contractor shall furnish four copies of orders for all mate- 
rials requiring such inspection or test as soon as placed to either the Contracting 
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Officer or the Officer in Charge (as determined by the notice theretofore given the 
Contractor). Such orders shall contain complete information including that as 
to the quantity, quality, dimensions, sizes, capacities, and types, and shall con- 
tain proper references to the applicable Government specifications by title, num- 
ber, and paragraph and shall show the name and address of the producing factory 
but need not contain prices or contractual terms. When an inspection office has 
been designated for a purchase order, suborders under such purchase orders shall, 
except as may otherwise be directed by the Officer in Charge, be furnished to the 
inspector direct and not to the Contracting Officer or the Officer in Charge. 

(b) All material and workmanship (if not otherwise designated by the speci- 
fications) shall be subject to inspection, examination, and test by Government 
inspectors at any and all times during manufacture or construction and at any 
and all places where such manufacture or construction is carried on. The Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to reject defective material and workmanship or 
require its correction. Rejected workmanship shall be satisfactorily corrected, 
and rejected material shall be’satisfactorily replaced with proper material without 
charge therefor, and the Contractor shall promptly segregate and remove the 
rejected material from the premises. If the Contractor fails to proceed at once 
with the replacement of rejected material and the correction of defective work- 
manship the Government may, by contract or otherwise, replace such material 
and correct such workmanship and charge-the cost thereof to the Contractor, or 
may terminate the right of the Contractor to proceed as provided in Article 25. 

(c) The Contractor shall furnish promptly without additional charge, all 
reasonable facilities, labor, and materials necessary for the safe and convenient 
conduct of all inspections and tests that may be required by Government inspec- 
tors. All inspections and tests by the Government shall be performed in such 
manner as not unnecessarily to delay the work. Special, full size, and perform- 
ance tests shall be as described in the specifications. ‘lhe Contractor shall be 
charged with any additional cost of inspection when material or workmanship 
is not ready at the time inspection is requested by the Contractor. 

(d) Should it be considered necessary or advisable by the Government at any 
time before final acceptance of the entire work to make an examination of work 
already completed, by removing or tearing out same, the Contractor shall on 
request promptly furnish all necessary facilities, labor, and material. If such 
work is found to be defective or nonconforming in any material respect, due to 
fault of the Contractor or his subcontractors, the Contractor shall defray all the 
expenses of such examination and of satisfactory reconstruction and be respon- 
sible for any resulting delay. If, however, such work is found to meet the re- 
quirements of the contract, the actual cost of labor and material necessarily 
involved in the examination and replacement, plus 6 percent, shall be allowed 
the Contractor, and he shall, in addition, if completion of the work has been 
delaved thereby, be granted a suitable extension of time on account of the addi- 
tional work involved. 

(e) Inspection of material and finished articles to be incorporated in the work 
at the site shall be made at the place of production, manufacture, or shipment, 
whenever the quantity justifies it, unless otherwise stated in the specifications; 
and such inspection and acceptance, unless otherwise stated in the specifications, 
shall be final, except as regards latent defects, departures from specifie require- 
ments of the contract and the specifications and drawings made a part thereof, 
damage or loss in transit, fraud, or such gross mistakes as amount to fraud. 
Subject to the requirements contained in the preceding sentence, the inspection 
of material and workmanship for final acceptance as a whole or in part shall be 
made at the site. Nothing contained in this paragraph (e) shall in any way 
restrict the Government’s rights under any warranty or guaranty. 


Article 9. Testing foundations 

Tests of the bearing value of the material underlying the foundation of the 
structure to be built shall be made at such times and places and in such a manner 
as may be directed by the Officer in Charge. As far as practicable, test piles, 
when. used, shall be so located that they can become part of the finished structure. 
The Contractor shall furnish the Officer in Charge ample opportunity for view- 
ing tests and making such records as the latter may consider advisable. The 
Contractor shall be entitled to compensation for making such tests in the same 
manner as for a change required by the Contracting Officer under Article 10 
to the extent the contract price does not include compensation therefor. Notice 
must be given of intention to request compensation in accordance with Article 10. 
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Article 10. Changes and extras 

(a) The Contracting Officer may at any time or times, by a written order 
and without notice to the sureties, make changes in the drawings or specifica. 
tions of this contract and within the general scope thereof. If such changes 
cause an increase or decrease in the cost of doing the work under this contract 
or in the time required for its performance, an equitable adjustment in the 
pertinent contract terms shall be made as hereinafter provided and the con- 
tract shall be modified in writing accordingly. Any claim of the Contractor for 
such an adjustment must be made in writing to the Officer in Charge within 10 
days from the receipt of such change order or within such longer period as may by 
allowed by the Contracting Officer. If the Officer in Charge considers that such 
change should result in a decrease in the Contractor’s compensation or time for 
performance or both, he shall so notify the Contractor. In either case, the equi- 
table adjustment shall be made in accordance with the mutual agreement of the 
parties, provided, however, that if the parties are unable to agree, the Contracting 
Officer shall determine such equitable adjustment, if any, to be made in the con- 
tract terms, and his determination shall be final, subject only to appeal under th: 
terms of Article 16. In making such determination, the Contracting Officer 
shall, in those instances where the adjustment to be made in compensation is 
estimated by the Officer in Charge to amount to $10,000 or more, convene, and 
give full consideration to the report of; an advisory board of three members, con- 
sisting of two Government representatives appointed by the Contracting Officer 
and one representative appointed by the Contractor. This board shall estimate 
and report to the Contracting Officer the amount of the change in cost, time, 
or both, resulting from the ordered change. In making such estimate, the esti- 
mated cost of additions shall be based upon the estimated actual cost to the 
Contractor and the estimated cost of deductions shall be based upon the esti- 
mated cost to the Contractor as of the time the contract was made. To such 
cost estimates, 6 percent shall be added by said board to adjust the Contractor’s 
profits. In arriving at the amount of the change in price, if any, allowance may 
be made at the discretion of the Contracting Officer for overhead and genera! 
expenses, plant rental, and other similar items. 

(b) Nothing provided in this article shall excuse the Contractor from diligently 
proceeding with the prosecution of the work so changed. 


Article 11. Liquidated damages 

(a) If the Contractor fails to complete the work or any part thereof within th 
time specified in Article 1, or applicable extension thereof, it will be difficult or im- 
possible to ascertain the actual damages for the delay and in lieu thereof the Con- 
tractor shall pay to the Government as fixed, agreed, and liquidated damages for 
each calendar day of delay until the delayed work is complete or accepted, the 
amount as set forth in the specifications or in Article 1. If, after the expiration of 
the time specified in Article 1, or applicable extension thereof, the Government 
terminates the right of the Contractor to proceed and does not elect to complete 
the work, liquidated damages shall be paid as above provided for each calendar day 
after the time specified in Article 1, or applicable extension thereof, until the effec- 
tive date of the termination of the Contractor’s right to proceed. If the Govern 
ment terminates the right of the Contractor to proceed and elects to complete the 
work as provided in Article 25, liquidated damages shall, if the Government exer- 
cises due diligence in completing the work, be paid as above provided for each 
day after the time specified in Article 1, or applicable extension thereof, until 
the delayed work is completed or accepted. The Contractor and his sureties 
shall be liable for all such liquidated damages accruing as hereinabove provided 
It is agreed, however, that the Contractor shall not be charged with liquidated 
or actual damages because of any delays in the completion of the work due to 
causes beyond the control and without the fault or negligence of the Contractor 
including, but not restricted to, acts of God, or of the public enemy, acts of thi 
Government or any State or political subdivision thereof (including, but not 
restricted to the operation of any governmental preferences, priorities or alloca- 
tions of equipment or material), acts of another Contractor in the performance of 
a contract with the Government, fires, floods, explosions, earthquakes, or other 
catastrophes, epidemics, quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight embargoes 
unusually severe weather, or delays of subcontractors or material suppliers due 
to such causes (unless the Contracting Officer shall have ordered the Contractor 
to procure such work or material from other sources), if the Contractor shall withi 
10 days from the beginning of any such delay, or such longer period as, may br 
allowed by the Contracting Officer, notify the Contracting Officer in writing of tt 
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causes of delay. The Contracting Officer shall ascertain the facts and the extent 
of the delay and extend the time for completing the work or any part thereof when 
in his judgment the findings of fact justify such an extension. The determination 
of the Contracting Officer shall be final, subject only to appeal under the provisions 
of Article 16. 

(b) If no amount for liquidated damages is stated in the specifications or else- 
where in this contract, then, notwithstanding the provisions of this article, no 
liquidated damages shall be assessed hereunder, 


Article 12, Composition of the contractor 
If the Contractor hereunder is comprised of more than one legal entity, each 
such entity shall be jointly and severally liable hereunder. 


Article 12. Liens 

(a) Any and all partial or advance payments made hereunder shall be secured, 
when made, by a lien in favor of the Government upon the work and upon articles, 
materials, and other property acquired for or allocated to the performance of this 
contract, and upon such part of any mass of property not specifically allocated as 
represents the proportion of the total mass to be allocated to this contract, except 
to the extent that the Government, by virtue of any other provisions of this 
contract or otherwise, shall have valid title to such work, articles, materials, or 
other property as against other creditors of the Contractor. Said lien shall be 
paramount to all other liens, pursuant to the provisions of the Act approved 
August 22, 1911 (37 Stat 32; 34 U.S. Code, sec. 582). It is agreed that in case of 
default by the Contractor in the performance of this contract, including any 
bankruptey, receivership, reorganization, assignment for the benefit of creditors, 
or Other: insolvency proceeding of the Contractor which is not waived by the 
Government, such default, unless waived by the Government, shall ipso facto 
operate to vest in the Government title to such of the work and property acquired 
and/or produced by the Contractor for the performance of this contract, the title 
of which has not been previously vested in the Government under the provisions 
of this contract, as the Contracting Officer may direct; provided, however, that 
this provision shall not be operative unless at least one partial or advance payment 
shall have been made under this contract. 

(b) The Contractor agrees that to the extent determined necessary and practical 
by the Officer in Charge, it will identify by marking or segregation all property 
which is subject to a lien in favor of the Government by virtue of any provisions 
of this contract, in such manner as to indicate that it is subject to such lien and that 
it has been acquired for cr allocated to the performance of this contract. In 
any event, the Contractor shall maintain adequate accounting control over such 
property on its books and records. 


Article 14. Federal excise taxes 

(a) The compensation stated herein includes all applicable Federal taxes in 
effect at the date of this contract and incurred in the performance of this contract. 

(b) If, (i) after the date of this contract, the Federal Government shall impose 
or increase any duty or impost, or any excise, sales, use, or gross receipts tax, or any 
other tax directly applicable to the completed work covered hereby or to the ma- 
terials used in the manufacture or production of such completed work, or directly 
upon the importation, production, processing, manufacture, construction, sale or 
use of such work or materials, and (ii) the Government, at the request of the 
Contractor, does not issue to the Contractor a tax exemption certificate or furnish 
other proof of exemption with respect to such tax, and (iii) the Contractor is re- 
quired by operation of law or by specific contractual obligation to bear the burden 
of such tax, then the prices stated herein shail be correspondingly increased. If, by 
operation of law or otherwise, the Contractor is relieved in whole or in part from 
the payment of any tax included in the compensation stated herein or from bearing 
its burden, the prices stated herein shall be correspondingly reduced. Invoices 
or vouchers covering any increase or reduction in price resulting from the applica- 
tion of this Article shall state the amount thereof, as a separate added or deducted 
item, identifying the particular tax imposed or increased or reduced or eliminated 

(ec) Nothing contained in this Article shall be applicable to impositions, in 
creases, reductions or eliminations, after the date of this contract, of Federal trans- 
portation taxes, employment (or Social Security) taxes, income taxes, income 
surtaxes, excess-profits taxes, declared-value excess-profits taxes, capital stock 
taxes, or such other taxes as are not contemplated by paragraph (b) of this 
Article. 
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Article 15. Additional security 


Should any surety upon any bond furnished in connection with this contract 
become unacceptable to the Government, or if any such surety shall fail to furnis) 
reports as to his financial condition from time to time as requested by the Gov- 
ernment, the Contractor must promptly furnish such additional security as may 
be required from time to time by the Contracting Officer to protect the interests 
of the Government or of persons supplying labor or materials in the prosecution 
of the work contemplated by the contract. 

Article 16. Disputes 

Exeept as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute concerning a question 
of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed of by agreement shall be 
decided by the Contracting Officer, who shall reduce his decision to writing and 
mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the Contractor. Within 30 days from 
the date of receipt of such copy, the Contractor may appeal by mailing or other- 
wise furnishing to the Contracting Officer a written appeal addressed to the Sec- 
retary, and the decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized representative for 
the hearing of such appeals shall be final and conclusive: Provided, That if no such 
appeal is taken, the decision of the Contracting Officer shall be final and conclusive 
In connection with any appeal proceeding under this clause, the Contractor shall 
be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to offer evidence in support of its 
appeal. Pending final decision of a dispute hereunder, the Contractor shall 
proceed diligently with the performance of the contract and in accordance with 
the Contracting Officer’s decision. 


Article 17. Patent indemnity and notice and assistance 


(a) The Contractor agrees to indemnify the Government and _ its’ officers, 
agents and employees against liability, including costs and expenses, for infringe- 
ment upon any Letters Patent of the United States (except Letters Patent issued 
upon an application which is now or may hereafter be, for reasons of natioral 
security, ordered by the Government to be kept secret or otherwise withheld 
from issue) arising out of the performance of this contract or out of the use or 
disposal by or for the account of the Government of supplies furnished or con- 
struction work performed hereunder. The foregoing indemnity shall not apply 
unless the Contractor shall have been informed as soon as practicable by the 
Government of the suit or action alleging such infringement, and shall have been 
given an opportunity to present recommendations as to the defense thereof; and 
further, such indemnity shall not applv in any one of the following situations: 
(i) Any infringement resulting from the addition to any such supplies of other 
supplies not furnished by the Contractor for the purpose of such addition; (ii) any 
settlement of a claim of infringement made without the consent of the Contractor, 
unless required by final decree of a court of competent jurisdiction; (iii) any claim 
of infringement arising from use or disposal outside the scope of any license limita- 
tion under which the Contractor is bound, provided that the Contractor has 
notified the Government of the limitation prior to first delivery under this con- 
tract; (iv) any infringement necessarily resulting from changes (other than the 
substitution of another standard commercial part or component manufactured 
or supplied by the Contractor) ordered pursuant to this contract, or from specific 
written instructions given by the Contracting Officer directing a manner of per- 
forming the contract not normally utilized by the Contractor. 

(b) The Contractor agrees to report to the Contracting Officer, promptly and 
in reasonable written detail, each claim of patent infringement based on the 
performance of this contract and asserted against it, or against any of its sub- 
cor.iractors if it has notice thereof. 

(c) In the event of litigation against the Government on account of any claim 
of infringement arising out of the performance of this contract or out of the use of 
any supplies furnished or construction work performed hereunder, the Contractor 
agrees that it will furnish to the Government, upon request, all evidence and 
information in its possession pertaining to the defense of such litigation. Such 
information shall be furnished at the expense of the Government except in those 
cases in which the Contractor has agreed to indemnify the Government against 
the claim being asserted. 


Article 18. Insurance 


If the Contractor shall procure or maintain any insurance upon any property 
in which the Government has or May acquire an interest or upon which it has or 
may acquire a lien under this contract or otherwise, such policies shall, in the 
following language, make formal disclosure of the diversity of interests: ‘‘ Notice 
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is hereby given and accepted that the United States of America has or may 
acquire an interest in the subject matter of this insurance.” Such policy or policies 
shall also contain a loss payable clause reading as follows: “Loss if any under 
this policy shall be adjusted with the named insured and be made payable to the 
Secretary of the Navy, or order.’’ Any payments thereunder shall inure to the 
benefit of the Government to the extent of any loss suffered by the Government 
and to the Contractor as to any remaining balance. 


Article 19. Use of structure before acceptance 

(a) The Government may, at any time, and from time to time, during the 
performance of the work, enter the structure for the purpose of installing any 
necessary Work by Government labor or other contracts and for any other purpose 
in connection with the installation of facilities. In doing so the Government shall 
endeavor not to interfere with the Contractor and the Contractor shall not 
interfere with other work being done by or on behalf of the Government. 

(b) If, prior to completion and final acceptance of all the work, the Govern- 
ment takes possession of any structure (whether completed or otherwise) com- 
prising a portion of the work with the intent of retaining possession thereof (as 
distinguished from temporary possession contemplating return to the Contractor), 
then while the Government is in possession of the same the Contractor, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (d) of Article 4, shall be relieved of the 
responsibility for loss or damage to such structure other than that resulting from 
the Contractor’s fault or negligence. Such taking of possession by the Govern- 
ment shall not relieve the Contractor from any provisions of this contract respect- 
ing such structure, other than to the extent specified in the preceding sentence, 
nor constitute a final acceptance of such structure. 


Article 20. Removal of plant and cleaning up 

Upon the completion of the work the Contractor shall remove ail his plant, 
tools, materials, and other articles from the property of the Government. Should 
he fail to take prompt action to this end the Government (at its option and without 
waiver of such other rights as it may have) may on 30 days’ notice treat them as 
abandoned property. He shall also sweep all floors broom clean, clean all exterior 
brickwork and window lights, and remove all rubbish from the property of the 
Government. 


Article 21. Government utilities 

Where available, and so far as the Government plant and the demands of the 
Government service permit, the Contractor may obtain, when necessary for the 
proper execution of the work, water from the station supply, electric current for 
power and light, compressed air and other forms of power, and may use the rail- 
road tracks, rolling stock, and hoisting appliances of the station system, paving 
for the materials and services at the prevailing Government rates, which may be 
ascertained by application to the Officer in Charge. The Government will fur- 
nish and install one meter, one switch, and in case alternating current is used, one 
transformer, for electric current, also one water meter and shut-off for water 
mains, at or near the limits of the area assigned to the Contractor. The Con- 
tractor shall provide, maintain, and repair, subject to the control of the Officer 
in Charge, all further wiring, poles, lamps, and accessories and all further piping 
and fittings required to transfer the electric current and water to the different 
parts of the work. The Government will assume no liability for the failure of the 
supply of any of the above-mentioned utilities. Payment for the use of Gov- 
ernment utilities shall be made in advance by a special deposit with the proper 
Government official. Where the transportation, movement, or handling of 
materials is performed by the Government it will be at the risk and responsibility 
of the Contraetor. The Government assumes no responsibility for loss or damage 
to any materials oecurring while in its possession. 


Article 22. Schedule and reports of progress 

The Contractor, if so directed, shall furnish on a prescribed form a schedule of 
expected progress of the work under the contract, showing approximately the 
dates on which each part or division of the work is expected to be begun and 
finished. The Contractor shall also forward to the Officer in Charge, as soon as 
practicable after the first day of each month, a summary report of the progress 
of the various parts of the work under the contract in the mills or shops and in 
the field, stating the existing status, rate of progress, estimated time of comple- 
tion, and cause of delay, if any. 
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Article 23. Sanitation 

Adequate sanitary conveniences of an approved type for the use of persons 
employed on the work, and properly secluded from public observation, shal! ty 
constructed and maintained by the Contractor in such a manner and at suc! 
points as shall be required or approved by the Officer in Charge. These conveni- 
ences shall be maintained at all times without nuisance and their use shall by 
strictly enforced. Upon completion of the work they shall be removed from th 
premises, leaving the premises clean and free from nuisance. 

Article 24. No waiver by Government 

The failure of the Government in any one or more instances to insist upo: 
strict performance of any of the terms of this contract or to exercise any option 
herein conferred, shall not be construed as a waiver or relinquishment to any ex- 
tent of the right to assert or rely upon any such terms or option on any futur 
occasion. 

Article 25. Termination for default 

(a) The performance of work under this contract may, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (a) of Article 26, be terminated by the Government in accordance 
with this article in whole, or from time to time in part, whenever the Contractor 
shall default in performance, or shall so fail to make progress in the prosecution of 
the work hereunder as, in the opinion of the Contracting Officer, to endanger 
performance of this contract in accordance with its terms. Termination of 
work hereunder shall be effected by delivery to the Contractor of a Default Notic: 
of Termination specifying that termination is for default or failure, the extent 
to which performance of work under this contract shall be terminated, and thi 
date upon which such termination shall become effective. 

(b) After receipt of a Default Notice of Termination and except as otherwis 
directed by the Contracting Officer, the Contractor shall (1) terminate work 
under the contract on the date and to the extent specified in the Default Notice 
of Termination; (2) assign to the Government or to such other party or parti: 
as the Contracting Officer mav direct, in the manner and to the extent direeted by 
the Contracting Officer, all of the right, title and interest of the Contraetor under 
orders and subcontracts to the extent that they relate to the performance of any 
work terminated by the Default Notice of Termination; (3) to the extent not re- 
quired for performance of work under this contract not terminated by the Default 
Notice of Termination, transfer title and deliver to the Government or to such 
other party or parties as the Contracting Officer may direct, in the manner, to 
the extent and at the times directed by the Contracting Officer (i) the fabricated 
or unfabricated parts, work in process, completed work, supplies and other ma- 
terial produced as a part of, or acquired in respect of the performance of, the work 
terminated in the Default Notice of Termination, (ii) the plans, drawings, infor- 
mation and other property which, if the contract had been completed would be 
required to be furnished to the Government and (iii) construction equipment 
tools and spare parts acquired for or allocated to the performance of the work 
(4) complete performance of such part of the work as shall not have been termi- 
vated by the Default Notice of Termination; and (5) take such action as may be 
necessary or as the Contracting Officer may direct for protection and preserva- 
tion of property which is in the possession of the Contractor and in which the 
Government has or may acquire an interest. 

(ce) In addition to its other remedies, the Government may, with respeet to 
work terminated as provided in this article, complete such work or any part there- 
of in such manner and by such means and with such changes therein as it may 
deem advisable. If the Government elects to complete less than all of such work, 
or to make changes therein, the contract price (adjusted as of the effective date of 
termination pursuant to other provisions of this contract) shall for the purpose of 
this paragraph be further adjusted, in the manner provided in Article 10 in case of 
a change, to reflect such deletion or changes in the work made after the effectiv 
date of termination, and all references hereinafter made in this paragraph (ce) to 
the contract price shall be deemed made to the contract price as so finally adjusted 
In effecting the completion of work under this article, the Government may, ir 
addition to all rights, otherwise conferred, take possession of and utilize such 
material, equipment and plant as may be at the site of the work or on order and 
which the Contracting Officer may deem necessary or useful in facilitating sucl 
completion. Upon completion of sueh work, or so much thereof as is to be con 
pleted, the Contracting Officer shall determine the cost to the Government of suc! 
completion, which determination shall be final, subject only to appeal under 
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Article 16. If the cost of such completion, plus all payments otherwise made to 
the Contractor, exceeds the contract price, the excess cost shall be charged to the 
Contractor and the Contractor or his surety, if any, shall pay such amount to the 
Government upon demand. Such amount shall be in addition to the liquidated 
damages to be paid under Article 11. 

(d) Upon termination of work pursuant to this article, the Government, but 
without duplication of any amounts, shall pay the Contractor the following 
amounts: 

(1) For work performed which is in place at the site on the effective date of 
termination and for work not terminated by the Default Notice of Termina- 
tion: The reasonable value thereof (including in the discretion of the Con- 
tracting Officer, a fair profit) as determined by agreement of the parties. In 
no event shall the total value so determined exceed a percentage of the con- 
tract price (adjusted as of the effective date of termination pursuant to other 
provisions of the contract) equivalent to the percentage of work under the 
contract as a whole (adjusted as of the effective date of termination pursuant 
to other provisions of the contract) represented by work which is in place at 
the site on the effective date of termination plus the work not terminated by 
the Default Notice of Termination. 

(2) For all property transferred and delivered to the Government, its 
designee or designees, pursuant to paragraph (b) (3) of this article: The 
reasonable value of such property [without duplication of any amounts fixed 
under paragraph (d) (1), and including in the discretion of the Contracting 
Officer, a fair profit] as determined by agreement of the parties. 

(3) The reasonable cost of the preservation and protection of property 
incurred pursuant to paragraph (b) (5) of this article as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties. 

(4) The reasonable value or reasonable rental value, as the case may be, 
of material, equipment and plant utilized by the Government under the 
provisions of paragraph (c) of this article, as determined by agreement of 
the parties, provided that the risk of loss of or damage to such equipment and 
plant shall be in the Contractor during the period so utilized by the Govern- 
ment. z 

If the parties are unable to agree upon any of the values, costs, or percentages 
referred to in this paragraph (d), then the values, costs, or percentages as to which 
such agreement is lacking shall be determined by the Contracting Officer, which 
determination shall be final, subject only to appeal under the provisions of Article 
16. Except for normal spoilage and to the extent that the Government shall 
have otherwise expressly assumed the risk of loss, there shall be exeluded from 
the amounts payable to the Contractor as provided in paragraphs (d) (1), (d) (2), 
and (d) (4), all amounts allocable to or payable in respect of property which is 
destroved, lost, stolen, or damaged prior to delivery to the Government. 

(e) The obligation of the Government to make any payment under this article: 
(1) shall be subject to deductions in respect of (i) all unliquidated partial or pro- 
gress payments, payments on account theretofore made to the Contractor and 
unliquidated advance payments, and (ii) any claim which the Government may 
have against the Contractor in connection with this contract (including without 
limitation any claims under paragraph (ec) of this article); (2) in the discretion of 
the Contracting Officer shall be subject to deduction in respect of the amount of 
any claim of any subcontractor or supplier whose subcontract or order is related 
to the performance of this contract; and (3) shall be subject to the condition that 
payment of that portion of the amount to be paid the Contractor on account of the 
completion of the part of the work which is not terminated by the Default Notice 
of Termination shall be made at the times and in the manner provided in Article 6 
with respect to partial payments and final payment for the performance of the 
work. 

(f) This contract shall not be terminated and the Contractor shall not be 
charged with any liability to the Government under the provisions of this article 
where the default or failure of the Contractor is due to causes beyond the control 
and without the fault or negligence of the Contractor, including but not restricted 
to those causes with respect to which it is provided in Article 11 that the Con- 
tractor shall not be charged with liquidated damages for delay. In the event 
that a Default Notice of Termination has been delivered to the Contractor and 
it is thereafter determined that the default or failure is due to causes beyond the 
control and without the fault or negligence of the Contractor, performance of 
work under this contract shall be deemed to have been terminated, effective as of 
the effective date of the Default Notice of Termination, pursuant to Article 26. 
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The Government shall, in case of such determination, promptly cancel the notice 
under this article and shall issue the notice provided in paragraph (a) of Article 
26, and the rights and obligations of the parties shall in such event be governed 
by Article 26. 

(g) The Government shall make partial payments and payments on account 
from time to time, of the amounts, if any, to which the Contractor shall be entitled 
under this article, whether determined by agreement or otherwise, whenever j 
the opinion of the Contracting Officer the aggregate of such payments shall by 
within the amount to which the Contractor will be entitled hereunder. 


Article 26. Termination at the option of the Government 


(a) The performance of work ander this contract may be terminated by the 
Government in accordance with this article in whole, or from time to time in part 
whenever the Contracting Officer shall determine any such termination is for thy 
best interests of the Government. Termination of work hereunder shal] }) 
effected by delivery to the Contractor of a Notice of Termination specifying 
the extent to which performance of work under the contract shall be terminated 
and the date upon which such termination shall become effective. If terminatio: 
of work under this contract is simultaneous with, a part of, or in connection wit! 
a general termination (1) of all or substantially all of a group or class of contract: 
made by the Navy Department for the same type of work or for closely relate: 
types of work, or (2) of war contracts at, about the time of, or following, th: 
cessation of the present hostilities, or any major part thereof, such terminatio: 
shall only be made in accordance with the provisions of this article, unless t! 
Contracting Officer finds that the Contractor is then in gross or willful defau!t 
under this contract. 

(b) After receipt of a Notice of Termination and except as otherwise directed 
by the Contracting Officer, the Contractor shall (1) terminate work under the con- 
tract on the date and to the extent specified in the Notice of Termination; (2) place 
no further orders or subcontracts for materials, services or facilities except as may 
be necessary for completion of such portions of the work under the contract as may 
not be terminated; (3) terminate all orders and subcontracts to the extent that the) 
relate to the performance of any work terminated by the Notice of Terminatio: 
(4) assign to the Government, in the manner and to the extent directed by the 
Contracting Officer, all of the right, title and interest of the Contractor under thi 
orders and subcontracts so terminated; (5) settle all claims arising out of such 
termination of orders and subcontracts with the approval or ratification of the 
Contracting Officer to the extent that he may require, which approval or ratifica- 
tion shall be final for all purposes of this article; (6) transfer title and deliver | 
the Government in the manner, to the extent and at the times directed by tli 
Contracting Officer (i) the fabricated or unfabricated parts, work in process 
completed work, supplies and other material produced as a part of, or acquired i: 
respect of the performance of, the work terminated in the Notice of Terminatio: 
and (ii) the plans, drawings, information and other property which, if the contrac: 
had been completed, would be required to be furnished to the Government; (7) us 
his best efforts to sell in the manner, to the extent, at the tine, and at the price 
prices directed or authorized by the Contracting Officer, anv property of the types 
referred to in subdivision (6) of this paragraph, provided, however, that the Con- 
tractor (i) shall not be required to extend credit to any purchaser and (ii) may re- 
tain any such property at a price or prices approved by the Contracting Officer 
(8) complete performance of such part of the work as shall not have been tern 
nated by the Notice of Termination; and (9) take such action as may be necessary or 
as the Contracting Officer may direct for protection and preservation of the prop 
erty, which is in the possession of the Contractor and in which the Government has 
or may acquire an interest. 

(ec) The Contractor and the Contracting Officer may agree upon the whole 0: 
any part of the amount or amounts to be paid to the Contractor by reason of tli 
total or partial termination of work pursuant to this Article, which amount or 
amounts may include a reasonable allowance for profit, and the Contractor and t! 
Contracting Officer may further agree upon the amount or amounts to be paid to 
the Contractor for the completion of such part of the work as shall not have bec: 
terminated by the Notice of Termination, and the Government shall pay t 
agreed amount or amounts. Nothing in paragraph (d) of this Article prescribing 
the amount to be paid to the Contractor in the event of the failure of the Contrac- 
tor and the Contracting Officer to agree upon the whole amount to be paid to tli 
Contractor by reason of the termination of work pursuant to this Article or tle 
amount to be paid the Contractor for completing such part of the work not 
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terminated shall be deemed to limit, restrict or otherwise determine or affect the 
amount or amounts which may be agreed upon to be paid to the Contractor 
pursuant to this paragraph (c). 

(d) In the event of the failure of the Contractor and the Contracting Officer to 
agree as provided in paragraph (c) upon the whole amount to be paid to the 
Contractor by reason of the termination of work pursuant to this Article or the 
amount to be paid the Contractor for completing the part of the work not termi- 
nated, the Government, but without duplication of any amounts agreed upon in 
accordance with paragraph (c), shall pay to the Contractor the following amounts: 

(1) In respect of all contract work performed prior to the effective date of 
the Notice of Termination, the total (without duplication of any items) of (i) 
the cost of such work; (ii) the cost of settling and paying claims arising out of 
the termination of work under subcontracts or orders as provided in para- 
graph (b) (5) above, exclusive of the amounts paid or payable on account of 
supplies or materials delivered or services furnished by the subcontractor 
prior to the effeccive date of the Notice of Termination of work under this 
contract, which amounts shall be included in the cost on account of which 
payment is made under subdivision (i) above; and (iil) a sum equal to 2 
percent of the part of the amount determined under subdivision (i) which 
represents the cost of articles or materials delivered to the site but not 
incorporated in the work in place on the effective date of the Notice of 
Termination, plus a sum equal to 8 percent of the remainder of such amount, 
but the aggregate of such sums shall not exceed 6 percent of the whole of the 
amount determined under subdivision (i), which for the purpose of this sub- 
division (iii) shall exclude any charges for interest on borrowings. 

(2) In respect of the completion of such part of the contract work as shall 
not have been terminated by the Notice of Termination, a fair and reasonable 
price for such completion. 

(3) The reasonable cost of the preservation and protection of property 
incurred pursuant to paragraph (b) (9) hereof; and any other reasonable cost 
incidental to termination of work under this contract, including expense 
incidental to the determination of the amount due to the Contractor as the 
result of the termination of work under this contract. 

The total sum to be paid to the Contractor under subdivisions (1) and (2) of this 
paragraph (d) shall not exceed the total contract price reduced by the amount 
of payments otherwise made. Except for normal spoilage and to the extent that 
the Government shall have otherwise expressly assumed the risk of loss, there shall 
be excluded from the amounts payable to the Contractor as provided in paragraph 
(d) (1) (i), all amounts allocable to or payable in respect of property, which is 
destroyed, lost, stolen or damaged prior to delivery to the Government or transfer 
of title to a buyer pursuant to paragraph (b) (7) or prior to the 60th day after 
delivery to the Government of an inventory covering such property, whichever 
shall first occur, provided, however, that in respect of any structure on which 
contract work is to be continued by the Contractor after the effective date of 
the Notice of Termination, the responsibility of the Contractor for such structure 
and property intended therefor shall be governed by the provisions of paragraph 
(d) of Article 4. 

(e) The obligation of the Government to make any payments under this 
Article: (1) Shall be subject to deductions in respect of (i) all unliquidated partial 
or progress payments, payments on account theretofore made to the Contractor 
and unliquidated advance payments, (ii) any claim which the Government may 
have against the Contractor in connection with this Contract, and (iii) the price 
agreed upon or the proceeds of sale of any materials, supplies or other things 
retained by the Contractor or sold, and not otherwise recovered by or credited to 
the Government, and (2) in the discretion of the Contracting Officer shall be 
subject to deduction in respect of the amount of any claim of any subcontractor 
or supplier whose subcontract or order shall have been terminated as provided 
in paragraph (b) (3) except to the extent that such claim covers (i) property or 
materials delivered to the Contractor or (ii) services furnished to the Contractor 
prior to the effective date of the Notice of Termination, and (3) shall be subject 
to the condition that payment of the amount to be paid the Contractor on 
account of the completion of such part of the work as shall not have been termi- 
nated by the Notice of Termination shall be made at the times and in the manner 
provided in Article 6 hereof with respect to partial payments and final payment 
for the performance of the work. 

(f) The Government shall make partial payments and payments on account, 
from time to time, of the amounts to which the Contractor shall be entitled under 
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this Article, whether determined by agreement or otherwise, wherever in the 
opinion of the Contracting Officer the aggregate of such payments shall be 
within the amount to which the Contractor will be entitled hereunder. 

(g) For the purposes of paragraphs (d) (1) and (d) (3) hereof, the amounts of 
the payments to be made by the Government to the Contractor shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the Statement of Principles for Determination of Costs 
upon Termination of Government Fixed Price Supply Contracts as amended by 
and set forth in Regulation No. 5 of the Office of Contract Settlement dated 
September 30, 1944. The Contractor for a period of three years after final settle- 
ment under the contract shall make available to the Government at all reasonab| 
times at the office of the Contractor all of its books, records, documents, and other 
evidence bearing on the costs and expenses of the Contractor under the contract 
and in respect of the termination of work thereunder. 

Article 27. Eight-hour law of 1912 

This contract, to the extent that it is of a character specified in the Eight-Hour 
Law of 1912 as amended (40 U.S. Code 324-326) and is not covered by the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act (41 U. S. Code 35-45), is subject to the following 
provisions and exceptions of said Eight-Hour Law of 1912 as amended, and to all 
other provisions and exceptions of said Law: 

No laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated by this 
contract, in the employ of the Contractor or any subcontractor contracting for 
any part of the said work, shall be required or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one calendar day upon such work, except upon the condition that 
compensation is paid to such laborer or mechanic in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this clause. The wages of every such laborer and mechanic employed 
by the Contractor or any subcontractor engaged in the performance of this con- 
tract shall be computed on a basic day rate of eight hours per day; and work in 
excess of eight hours per day is permitted only upon the condition that every such 
laborer and mechanic shall be compensated for all hours worked in excess of eight 
hours per day at not less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay. For 
each violation of the requirements of this clause a penalty of five dollars shall be 
imposed upon the Contractor for each such laborer or mechanic for every calendar 
day in which such employee is required or permitted to labor more than eight 
hours upon said work without receiving compensation computed in accordance 
with this clause; and all penalties thus imposed shall be withheld for the use and 
benefit of the Government. 

irticle 28. Covenant agatnst contingent fees 

The Contractor warrants that no person or selling agency has been employed 
or retained to solicit or secure this contract upon an agreement or understanding 
for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide 
employees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies maintained by 
the Contractor for the purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of 
this warranty the Government shall have the right to annul this contract without 
liability or in its discretion to deduct from the contract price or consideration the 
full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

Article 29. Reports of espionage, sabotage, or subversive activities 

(a) The Contractor shall immediately submit a confidential report to the 
Contracting Officer of information coneerning existing or threatened espionage, 
sabotage, or subversive activity at any plant, factory, or site at which work 
under this contract is being performed or at which material acquired, fabricated, 
or manufactured in connection with the performance of this contract is stored. 
The report shall contain a complete statement of such information. The Cone 
tractor shall instruct its personnel to submit any information which they may 
have with respect to the foregoing. 

(b) The Contractor shall, whenever directed by the Secretary of the Navy or 
his duly authorized representative, submit such information as it may have 
concerning any of its employees engaged in work at any plant, factory, or site at 
which work under this contract is being performed. 

(ec) The Contractor shall, whenever directed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
suspend from employment or refuse to employ any person or persons whom the 
Secretary of the Navy, in the interest of security, may designate. 

(d) The Contractor shall insert provisions similar to the preceding paragraphs 
of this Article in all subcontracts or purchase orders placed under this contract, 
unless the Contracting Officer shall consent to the omission thereof: Provided, 
That such provisions need not be inserted in any subcontract or purchase order 
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for standard,or commercial items procured under specifications which will not 
disclose any information which has been identified by the Navy Department as 
“Top Secret,” “Secret,” “Confidential,” or ‘‘Restricted.”’ 

Article 80. Davis-Bacon Act 

This contract, to the extent that it is of a character specified in the Davis-Bacon 
Act as amended (40 U. 8. Code 276a), is subject to all provisions and exceptions of 
said Davis-Bacon Act, including in particular the following: 

(a) The Contractor and his subcontractors shall pay all mechanies and laborers 
employed directly upon the site of the work, unconditionally and not less often 
than once a week, and without subsequent deduction or rebate on any account 
except such payroll deductions as are permitted by applicable regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor), the full amounts accrued at time of payment 
computed at wage rates not less than those stated in the specifications, regardless 
of any contractual relationship which may be alleged to exist between the Con- 
tractor or subcontractor and such laborers and mechanies; and the scale of wages 
to be paid shall be posted by the Contractor in a prominent and easily accessible 
place at the site of the work. 

(b) The Contracting Officer shall have the right to withhold from the Contractor 
so much of accrued payments as may be considered necessary by the Contracting 
Officer to pay to laborers and mechanics employed on the work the difference 
between (i) the rates of wages required by the contract to be paid laborers and 
mechanics on the work and (ii) the rates of wages received by such laborers and 
mechanies and not refunded to the Contractor, subeontractors, or their agents. 

(c) In the event it is found by the Contracting Officer that any laborer or 
mechanic employed by the Contractor or any subcontractor directly on the site 
of the work covered by the contract has been or is being paid a rate of wages less 
than the rate of wages required by the contract to be paid as aforesaid, the Con- 
tracting Officer may (i) by written notice to the Contractor, terminate his right 
to proceed with the work, or such part of the work as to which there has been a 
failure to pay said required wages, and (ii) prosecute the work to completion by 
contract or otherwise, whereupon the Contractor and his sureties shall be liable 
to.the Government for any excess costs oeeasioned the Government thereby. 


Article 31. Copeland Act 

To the extent that this contract is of a character specified in the Copeland 
(“Anti-Kickback’”’) Act as amended (18 U. 8. Code 874 and 40 U. 8. Code 276¢e), 
the Contractor agrees to comply with the regulations, rulings, and interpretations 
of the Secretary of Labor pursuant to said Copeland Act, which Act makes it 
unlawful to induce any person employed in the construction or repair of public 
buildings or public works to give up any part of the compensation to which he is 
entitled under his contract of employment; and the Contractor agrees to insert a 
like provision in all subcontracts hereunder. 


Article 32. Convict labor 

In connection with the performance of work under this contract, the Contractor 
agrees not to employ any person undergoing sentence of imprisonment at hard 
labor. 


Article 33. Nondiscrimination in employment 

In connection with the performance of work under this contract, the Contractor 
agrees not to discriminate against any emplovee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin; and further agrees to insert the fore- 
going provision in all subcontracts hereunder exeept subcontracts for standard 
commercial supplies or for raw materials. 
Article 34. Labor statistics 

The Contractor shall report, and shall by agreement require his subcontractors 
to report, at such times,in such manner, and covering such matters as the Officer 
in Charge may direct, such labor statistics, applicable only to the work performed 
under this contract at the site of the work, as may be required for transmittal to 
the Department of Labor. 
Article 35. Officials not to benefit 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner shall be ad- 
mitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any benefit that may arise there- 
from; but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this contract if made 
with a corporation for its general benefit. 
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Article 36. Oral modifications 


No oral statement of any person whomsoever shall in any manner or degree 
modify or otherwise affect the terms of this contract and, except as otherwise herein 
provided, no charge may be made for any extra work or material unless the same 
has been ordered in writing by the Contracting Officer. 


Article 37. Warranty 

(a) Except as otherwise expressly provided in this contract, the Contractor 
warrants atl mechanical and electrical equipment to be free from defécts of design, 
material and workmanship, for a period of one year from date of acceptance of 
the work, and the Contractor, promptly after receipt of notice, shall make good 
at its expense all defects developing during this period. This warranty shall not 
operate to defer final payment. 

(b) All subcontractors’, manufacturers’, or suppliers’ warranties and guaranties, 
expressed or implied, respecting any material or equipment used in or a part of 
the work (whether on equipment of the nature above specified or otherwise) shall 
be deemed obtained by the Contractor as the agent of the Government and all 
such warranties and guaranties shall inure to the benefit of the Government with- 
out the necessity of separate transfer or assignment thereof; Provided, That if 
directed by the Contracting Officer, the Contractor shall require such sub- 
contractors, manufacturers, or suppliers to execute such warranties and guaranties 
in writing to the Government. 

(c) The warranties and guaranties provided for in this Article shall not extend 
or apply to Government-furnished material or equipment except as to such work 
as may be performed thereon by the Contractor. 

(d) The remedies provided for in this Article shall not be restrictive of but shall 
be cumulative and in addition to all other remedies of the Government in respect 
of latent defects or fraud. 


Article 38. Title 


Title to all material and equipment furnished by the Government te the 
Contractor without charge hereunder and not incorporated into the work here- 
under shall remain in the Government. 


Article 39. Buy-American Act 


The Contractor agrees that in the performance of the work under this contract 
the Contractor, subcontractors, material men and suppliers shall use only such 
unmanufactured articles, materials, and supplies (which term ‘‘articles, materials, 
and supplies” is hereinafter referred to in this clause as “‘supplies’’) as have been 
mined or produced in the United States, and only such manufactured supplies 
as have been manufactured in the United States substantially all from supplies 
mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case may be, in the United States. 
Pursuant to the Buy-American Act (41 U. 8. Code 10 a-d), the foregoing pro- 
visions shall not apply (i) with respect to supplies excepted by the Secretary from 
the application of that Act, (ii) with respect to supplies for use outside the United 
States, or (iii) with respeet to the supplies to be used in the performance of work 
under this contract which are of a class or kind determined by the Secretary or 
his duly authorized representative not to be mined, produced, or manufactured, 
as the case may be, in the United States in sufficient and reasonably available 
commercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality, or (iv) with respect to such 
supplies, from which the supplies to be used in the performance of work under 
this contract are manufactured, as are of a class or kind determined by the Sec- 
retary or his duly authorized representative not to be mined, produced, or manu- 
factured, as the case may be, in the United States in sufficient and reasonably 
available commercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality, provided that this 
exception (iv) shall not permit the use in the performance of work under this 
contract of supplies manufactured outside the United States if such supplies are 
manufactured in the United States in sufficient and reasonable available com- 
mercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality. 


Article 40. Supersedure 


If this contract has been preceded by a Letter or Dispatch of Intent or a Notice 
of Award, anticipating the execution of this contract, then such Letter of Dis- 
patch or Notice and all rights and obligations of the parties thereunder are 
superseded and merged into this contract. All acts of the Contractor and the 
Government and all payments, if any, made by the Government under said 
Letter or Dispatch or Notice shall be deemed to have been under this contract. 
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Article 41. Precedence 

In the event of conflict or inconsistency between any of the provisions of the 
yarious portions of this contract (the reconciliation of which is not otherwise 
provided for herein), precedence shall be given in the following order, the provi- 
sions of any particular portion prevailing over those of a subsequently listed 
portion: 
(1) typewritten portions of the contract; 

(2) the Specifications referred to in Article 1 (including all addenda, and 
mechanical and technical—but not contractual—aspects of incorporated 
provisions) as specifically amended herein, if amended; 

(3) printed provisions of the contract form, ineluding printed prdvisions 
of added slip sheets. 


irticle 42. Renegotiation 

(a) This contract is subject to the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (P. L. 9, 82d 
Congress) and shall be deemed to contain all the provisions required by Section 
104 of said Act. 

(b) The Contractor (which term as used in this clause means the party con- 
tracting to furnish the materials or perform the work required by this contract) 
agrees to insert the provisions of this clause, including this paragraph (b), in all 
subcontracts as required by Section 104 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951; Provided, 
That the Contractor shall not be required to insert the provisions of this clause in 
any subcontract of a class or type described in Section 106 (a) of the Renegotiation 
{ct of 1951. 


Article 48, Small-business subcontracting 

It is the policy of the Government as declared by the Congress to bring about 
the greatest utilization of small business concerns which is consistent with efficient 
production. The Contractor agrees to accomplish the maximum amount of sub- 
contracting to small busfmess concerns that the Contractor finds to be consistent 
with the efficient performance of this contract. 


Article 44. Alterations in contract 
The following alterations have been made in the provisions of this contract: 
This contract is made under authority of the Armed Services Procurement 


Act of 1947. 
In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this contract as of 


ine day and vear first above written. 
UNITED States OF AMERICA, 
| ellie isa edi wisi anad ences cae 
Civil Engineer Corps, U.S. N., 
For Chief of Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, 
(Contracting Officer). 


(Contractor) 

ra BVigo.435.5 c , ie 
(Witness) 

(Indicate owner, partner, or corporate office 

held) 
(Witness) 
(Business address) 

NoTe.—In case of a corporation, witnesses are not required but corporate certificate below must be 


completed; in case of individual, two witnesses required; in case of partnership, two witnesses required 
snd partnership certificate below must be completed. Typewrite or print names under all signatures. 


CORPORATE CERTIFICATE 
I, , certify that I am the 
Secretary of the corporation named as Contractor in the 


foremaine Con tomet® thE. 0 hed a OCA an ed --------- 
who signed said contract on behalf of the Contractor 


WARMER iia elo eee a oc co koe eee Oe eae ee nee eee hw ener as asim - 
of said corporation; that said contract was duly signed for and in behalf of saic 
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corporation by authority of its governing body and is within the scope o 
corporate powers. 


(CORPORATE SEAI 
PARTNERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


STATE OF mete : ) 
. 28 
County 


On this_- imc os he Sate 2 ene Ze eich Grhleon alsg SE aetee elo 
me personally appeared. ._- PL Tye ae ede oe ene 
known to me and known by me to be the person who executed the above instr 
ment, who, being by me first duly sworn, did depose and say that he is a genera 
partner in the firm of 
that said firm consists of himself and : ; eS 
and that he executed the foregoing instrument on behalf of said firm for the 
and purposes stated herein 


Notary Public in and for the Count 


State of 
My commission expires: 


{(NOTARIAL SEAT 


LETTERS OF ConstrrRucTION ContTRAcTOoRS Discussing GOVERNMEN1 
CoNnstTRUCTION PRACTICES 


As indicated at page 207 of the hearings, there is printed herewith 
letters received from construction contractors discussing Government 
construction practices, as follows: 


LETTER No. 1 


Fort WortnH, Tex., November 12, 1951. 

Dear Str: Mr. ————, representing your committee, was in our office Friday 
November 9, 1951, in interest of securing information for your committee to be 
used in saving the taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. requested suggestions on contract procedure to be used by the 
Corps of Engineers in carrying out military construction; namely camps, airfields 
road and street construction. 

1. We suggest that more thorough study be given to site and plans, in this 
manner local available materials may be used, saving considerable money ot 
freight and changes of plans during progress of job. Each change delays the jo! 
and also causes additional expense in time and money. Plans should be draw: 
by competent engineers with experience in the particular field the project is in 
not using a drainage engineer for plans and construction of runway for an airport 

2. Working time: The time limit for a project should be set up on a basis of 
economical plant and personnel. Most, or a great majority of projects, spend 
more time in the planning stage or discussion by engineers than is allowed for th 
actual construction. This is due mostly to lack of experience of engineers 
charge. 

3. Specifications: The specifications should be written to fit common practice 
for locality of project. Not a general specification fitting the entire country, of 
course, having in mind the results desired, using the most economical materials 
that will give results required. 

4. Size of project: Projects should be broken down into size and parts that will 
fit plant and personnel of the greatest number of contractors in a particular sectio! 
of the country, thereby giving the contracting agency more competition on bids, 
and especially in this manner the contracting agency will have the advantage of 
securing bids by firms specializing in some particular part of the job, such a: 
building, plumbing, electrical, grading, and paving. 

Trusting the above is the information desired, we are 

Yours very truly, 
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LETTER No. 2 


ATLANTA, Ga., November 14, 1951. 

Dear Sir: Confirming conversation with your representative, Mr. ——-—, on 
Tuesday, November 13, we have the following suggestions in connection with the 
letting of construction work by the Armed Forces, specifically in the Southeastern 
States. 

(1) Large jobs running from $10 to $20 million should be split into a series of 
smaller jobs, of from $1 to $3 million. We have specific reference to the Marine 
Depot, Albany, Ga., on which bids are to be asked in December for 10 warehouses 
gid auxiliary work. This would tend to broaden your list of bidders and, we 
feel, result in cheaper bids to the Government. 

(2) In the specifications or invitations to bid, set forth the CMP schedule and/or 
other rating so that the contractor can determine from his sources of supply the 
approximate date on which he will receive steel and other critical materials. If the 
rating is not sufficiently high for the contractor to secure steel and other critical 
materials ‘n accordance with his schedule, he can so notify the contracting officer 
and it is possible that this rating may be increased prior to the opening of bids so 
the contractor need not include any contingency for his delay in securing materials 
in accordance with his progress schedule. 

(3) A tentative schedule showing approximate dates on which various jobs 
will be ready for bids, covering a period of from 3 to 6 months, would be helpful 
in enabling contractors to schedule their bidding operations and thus be able to 
bid on jobs they are best qualified to perform. If this preliminary scheduling 
indicates a conflict of too many jobs of the same size and type being bid on 
approximately the same date, interested contractors could call the contracting 
officer and possibly arrange for this schedule to be modified so as to permit them 
to bid on more of the jobs, thus insuring the Government better competition and 
the contractors # chance at a larger volume of the work they are best qualified to 
construct. 

(4) Flimination of so-called negotiated contracts where plans and specifications 
are complete, bids are received and opened in private, and then the low bidders 
are called in and the job discussed. We, and most of the general contractors, 
prefer to have the bids opened in public and if the bid is within the allowable 
amount, where the contracting officer can make an immediate award, the low 
bidder be so notified at that time. 

(5) We urge that contracting officers continue allowing sufficient time to com- 
plete a job without resorting to overtime. At the present time we feel that most 
Government jobs are being estimated without this expensive overtime. However, 
should contracting officers require any contractor working on their location to 
resort to overtime in order to get back on schedule, we feel sure that this will 
start a chain reaction that will ultimately result in overtime being figured on all 
Government work and thus increase the final cost to the Government by a very 
substantial amount. 

(6) We suggest that contracting officers be very careful in setting up a penalty 
clause since the completion date of any project today is dependent upon so many 
factors that the contractor cannot control, but are the direct result of action by 
some department of the Government. A penalty out of line with the value of 
the building and a time element too short for economical construction of the job 
would cause most contractors to add to their bid a “‘guess’”’ as to the amount of 
penalty they would be subject to, and this, with other contingencies in their bid, 
would add to the cost of the building. 

Considerable time was spent discussing our problems with Mr. ————, and in 
addition to the six major items above, he has our reaction on several minor items. 
We trust that our suggestions, both oral and written, will be of some help to the 
committee in their very tough problem. 

Very truly yours, 





LETTER No. 3 


Dauuas, Tex., November 15, 1951. 
Dear Sir: In connection with the recent visit of Mr. -_- _-, one of yourstaff 
investigators in the Dellas area, this chapter was requested to submit to you sug- 
gestions which we believe would facilitate the construction of defense projects, 
result in economy to the Government, and simplify the task of the contractors per- 
forming such work. 
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This chapter devoted the major portion of one of its recent regular month), 
meetings to an open-forum discussion of this matter and this letter embraces 4 
symposium of the suggestions which were offered by our members for construct iy, 
improvement in the defense-construction program. 

1. It is suggested that the Government will obtain the most intensive competi. 
tive bidding by breaking down projects, wherever practicable, into units {o 
range from $750,000 to $2,000,000 each. This would permit a very large number 
of highly competent contractors whose capital experience and organization fit then 
to bid projects within the bracket mentioned, but who would be largely eliminated 
in competing for projects above $2,000,000. 

2. The second most important pcint mentioned by our membership was th, 
feeling that all bids should be in strict accordance with the plans and specifications 
In this connection, it is felt that any encouragement of alternates, exceptions, o; 
qualifications tends to destroy the sound principle of competitive bidding. 

3. Bid and performance bonds should continue to be required on all Govern. 
ment work with no exceptions at any time. 

4. We believe that Government-bid forms should be simplified, as at presen: 
they require too many unit-price-bid items, which actually, in many cases, do not 
afford any information of value. Bid forms could be simplified to consist of on 
lump-sum-bid item and, where necessary, limit the number of bid items to absolut: 
minimum. We have found in many cases on Governmental work, as many as 
60 or 70 bid items are required. 

5. The number of alternates on bid forms should be confined to not more tha: 
one or two; or as @ maximum, four or five. 

6. Recently, contractors in this area have been asked to bid on certain defense 
projects with the bids based on plans and specifications prepared by or for the 
Goverrment agency involved, and the contractor is invited to submit bids based 
on alternate types of construction other than the design on which the bids are 
advertised; the contractor to furnish the complete detailed plans, if his bid is 
accepted. 

We feel that this is neither a fair nor a sound economic method of letting 
construction contracts by the Government or anyone else. It is obviously a: 
economic waste since the Government has already paid for one complete set of 
plans and specifications, and the bidders are each put to the expense of procuring 
preliminary plans and arrange for complete plans on several varied alternate types 
of construction, in the event their bids are accepted. All of this entails substan- 
tial expense on the part of each bidder. 

There has been intense competition and a large number of bidders on al! 
Government work in this area in recent months. The method outlined above, 
therefore, creates an obvious economic vacuum and is detrimental to the best 
interest of the construction industry. Sinee this economic loss must be made up 
by someone, it is obviously ultimately passed along to the owner, and the Gov- 
ernment is the principle owner at this time since private work is sharply curtailed 

The experience in World War II would indicate that it is to the interest of the 
Government to maintain a sound, healthy construction industry available to mee' 
the defense requirements of this Nation, and anything which weakens the economic 
structure cf the industry, even temporarily, is not in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, in the long run. It further appears that the letting agency ought to be 
capable of determining the type ef design for structure required and write speci- 
fications that will fulfill its requirements. 

The primary function cf the contractor is to build what the Government 
requires in strict accordance with the Government specifications, and the con- 
tractor is getting far afield when he is called upen to originate designs and plans 
It is extremely questionable whether the use of this alternate type of bidding is 
providing fair competition ameng contractcrs on publie werk, and, likewise 
it is highly questionable whether the alternate construction method is ultimatels 
an economic method for the Government to get its work performed. 

7. The Government has had a habit of calling fer bids on many projects withi: 
a short period of time, allowing bidders inadequate time to prepare their bids 
Such a practice, naturally, limits the competition in that contractors are no! 
able to bid all the projects in their locality, and causes considerable expense in 
bidding which is unnecessary, and is passed on to the Government. This could 
be rectified by the Government spreading out the projects to be bid throughout 

the year in a more even manner. When several projects are put out for bids 
at one time, a contractor is naturally forced to pass up some of them, which he 
would otherwise bid if they were not advertised at the same time and bunched 
together. 
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8. Under present conditions, there is absolutely no advantage to the Govern- 
ment in specifying liquidated damages, and they should be eliminated. 

9. We have found, in many cases, that the Government calls for bids on several! 
projects at different locations, and we believe it would be to the Government’s 
advantage to call for bids separately on such projects. 

10. We believe it would be to the advantage of the Government, as well as 
helpful to the contractor, to allow more time for preparing bids, and we feel that 
a reasonable period of time should be allowed for bidding. If the Government is 
not in a pesition to ascertain what a reasonable period might be, consultation 
with the contractors would be helpful. 

11. Completion dates on projects should be more realistic. We believe tnis 
would be helpful to the contractor as well as to the Government. 

12. It has been the practice of the Government to disregard the contractors 
in calling for bids on projects following holidays or week ends. Such a practice 
is expensive to the Government as the additional cost is naturally passed on to 
them. In many cases, it is impossible to get prices from subcontractors on account 
of the holidays. 

13. Contractors should be notified of contract awards at the very earliest 
possible date. If such is impossible, then it would be to the Government’s 
advantage, as well as the contractors’, for the Government to notify the con- 
tractor of its intent to award a contract. 

14. We believe that when the Government advertises for bids, it would be 
helpful to give the contractors some idea, in the way of an estimate, of the approyi- 
mate amount of the contract involved. If this information were furnished, along 
with the physical description of the project, it would, in many cases, bring more 
bidders to the Government. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER No. 4 
Sr. Louis, Mo., November 6, 1951. 

Dear Srr: I was interviewed yesterday by your Mr. ———— relative to my 
thoughts and views pertaining to the relationship between the Government and 
contractors in awarding various construction projects. 

I gave Mr. ———— my views pertaining to certain phases of the contractor’s 
relationship with the Government and he requested that I write them out iu 
letter form, which I will attempt to, very briefly, do. 

First, I would like to suggest that greater economies might be effected if the 
Government were to break down into smaller contracts, some of the very large 
contracts which are now negotiated or are restricted to a very few of the larger 
contractors or a combination of larger contractors. Even though defense work is 
on the ascendency, correspondingly, nondefense work and private work is defi- 
nitely on the wane and there are a very substantial number of contractors that 
are practically being forced out of business because they have no work upon which 
to bid. Certain contracts lend themselves very well to being split up; such as, on 
a large building project, taking separate bids on the site work, which work would 
include such items as exterior sewers, grading, paving, culverts, etc. The building 
items could be taken as a separate-bid unit and similarly should there be any 
bridges, small bridges, flood-control work on the building project, that might 
very advantageously be let separately, because generally, contractors who follow 
that type of work are not interested in building work. I do not believe there is 
any question but what more bids would be received by the Government and also 
cheaper bids because of the increased competitive situation. There is this at- 
tendant difficulty, however, in that by breaking the various contracts down into 
smaller units it imposes more of a burden on the contracting officer to properly 
coordinate the various independent contractors which normally would be the 
funetion of one large general contractor covering the entire project. Of course 
when the large general contractor does handle the entire project he, of necessity, 
will add on additional sums of money and quite justly so, for handling this addi- 
tional work. The question is, however, whether he adds on more than a reasonable 
overwrite on the various independent subcontractors. 

The secord item that I think might be considered would be that in making an 
appraisal of the job cost ard the time recuired for it, the Government might be a 
little more realistic in certain phases of the work. On certain jobs the speed 
with which the work was demanded to be finished was so great and the penalty 
for the noncompletion within the specified time was so great that the only alter- 
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native the contractor had was either to add in a large penalty factor in his bid or 
to secure enough equipment, Manpower, and construction facilities to get the work 
done regardless of cost. This latter procedure, of course, entailed extreme high- 
unit costs for the various phases of the work. For example: instead of putting o; 
maybe, 10 tractor and scraper units, one might have to put on 100 tractor and 
scraper units to get a specific job done. In this connection of course, the contrac- 
tor reasons that he has to bid the work sufficiently high because even if he pre- 
sumably makes considerable money on a particular job, he is subject to renegotia- 
tion and then after that the remaining profits, if any, are very heavily taxed. 
Whereas, on the other hand, should be put in a very competitive figure and pos- 
sibly lose money, he of course, has no chance of recovering same from the Govern- 
ment and he is definitely out of pocket his losses. 

The third suggestion I have to make is that in an emergency, such as we are 
presently engaged in, that the contracting officer be given more latitude for making 
decisions that must be made immediately on the job for the sake of economy. 
As it is now, generally speaking, the contracting officer has to secure approval from 
the Chief’s office on items of work bevord the pale of the specifications. Often- 
times this attendant delay means additional cost to the contractor and in the 
completion of the job as a whole. Naturally, this increased authority for the 
contracting officer can be abused if said officer is not a man of integrity and 
honesty. That, however, poses another problem pertaining to morality of men 
representing the Government. 

Fourthly, I believe that in certain instances some of our construction work, 
which is presumably, of a temporary nature, has been overdesigned, necessitating 
additional cost. Generally speaking, the specification requirements for materials 
and workmanship on work performed by the Government is of the very best in 
quality and, naturally, this entails a higher unit cost. I am well aware that 
generally speaking, one gets only what one pays for and if you demand higher 
quality and are willing to pay for it you do have a superior finished product. 
Generally, I agree with this policy on the part of the Government, however, | 
believe there are certain types of construction which of necessity are of a tempo- 
rary nature wherein some of these stringent restrictions might be relaxed and 
thereby secure a better bid. The fifth suggestion that I have to discuss is one that 
is very difficult to solve. It concerns the matter of inspection of the contractor's 
work by properly qualified, practical construction inspectors. There is nothing 
so distressing and costly to a contractor as having a man inspect his work who is 
not familiar with the practical aspects of the work, but is only familiar with what 
he can read in a set of specifications. I do not mean to infer that the contractor is 
supposed to get around the intent of the specifications, but on the other hand, 
in numerous instances, an inexperienced inspector and an impractical one, can 
crucify any contractor on any set of Government specifications if he so desires. 
Naturally, in the current labor market, the Government is short-handed of quali- 
fied personnel just the same as the contractor or any other employer. I am aware 
that the Government officials would like to have more qualified men supervising 
their work, but simply due to the demand for qualified men everywhere, they have 
to put up with less desirable employees. I presume time will correct this situation. 
I would like to add, however, that in practically all cases the top officers and the 
top men in all branches of the United States Engineer Corps, with whom we have 
had contact are very qualified and very conscientious men of integrity. They 
are rigidly pinned down, so to speak, by the specifications and United States 
Government procedure and occasionally, cannot do the morally right and proper 
thing with the contractor simply because under the terms of the contract and the 
specifications, they have no legal right to do so. 

Please understand that I have no “axe to grind” with the Government and the 
foregoing statements are made not only to express my views as a contractor, but 
also to express my sentiments as a taxpayer and citizen of our excellent country. 
I believe that we should all be extremely zealous in conducting ourselves not for 
our purely personal gains, but in the larger scope of doing that which is best for 
our country. 

Very truly yours, 
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Lerrer No. 5 


\ CHARLOTTE, N. C., December 4, 1951. 

Deak Sir: Recently Mr. _......---, of your staff, called at this office to ascertain 
the results of our experience in dealing with Government contracting agencies. 
In accordance with his request, we are confirming herewith some of the principal 
points covered in the interview. 

1. In connection with contracts including liquidated-damage clauses for late 
completion, we sometimes find it necessary to add contingeneies to cover such 
items when the allotted time for completion does not seem adequate. The Navy 
is practically the onlv ageney that regularly includes such clauses. 

2. We are currently performing a contract with the United States Army Engin- 
eers, Where there is an unusual amount of confusion resulting from Many changes 
in plans. This has been a costly experience for us as contractors, due to the diffi- 
culty in negotiating change orders with the contracting officer. One of the ap- 
gparent reasons for these changes is the lack of efficient liaison between the using 
ervice (Air Force) and the designing service (United States Army engineers 

3. In cases where the contractins authority is also the designing or su pervising 
engineer, it is frequently very cifficult to obtain unbiased decisions in questions 
of interpretations of plans and s>ecifications. Unless some system of inspection 
could be set up through an independent engineering service, we feel it would be 
necessary to add contingenev items to future bids to compensate for the natural un- 
bending attitudes of contracting officers in such cases. 

4. We are continually seeking opportunities to submit competitive bids o1 a 
Government construction contracts that come within the scope of our operation: 
however there have been comparatively few projects advertised recently that fall 
in a bracket below $1 million. The policy of advertising contracts in very large 
blocks has the effect of eliminating from competition, not only this company but 
many other capable contractors whose capacities do not reach the $1 million level. 
We feel that action aimed toward inclusion of a wider range of bidders would be in 
the interest of the Government. 

We trust that some of the above information will be of benefit to your committee 
in determining future Government policies. 

Yours very truly, 





Lerrer No. 6 
Sr. Louis, November 1, 1951. 


Dear Sir: This is to confirm the conversation with Mr. this 
morning regarding building construction contracts for the United States 
Government. 

Our observation has been that this work is parceled out in amounts larger than 
we can handle both from financial and staff point of view. 

It is our opinion, if this work were broken down in smaller amounts around 
$1,000,000 for example, a greater number of contractors could submit bids 
thereby getting better competition. 

Yours very truly. 





LetTtER No, 7 
St. Louis, Mo., November 7, 1951. 

Dear Srr: Your Mr. .___..-... asked me to write to you with reference to 
submitting bids on Government work. We would much rather submit bids on 
jobs ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000 rather than those from $1,000,000 and up. 

We feel that the Government would get many more bids on each job by breaking 
them up into smaller parcels. 

Very truly yours. 


96640-—52—pt. 1——-23 
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LetTreR No. 8 


DALLAS, LEX,: November 6, 1951. 


DeraAR Srr: Complying with Mr. ’s request while he was in our office 
last Saturday morning, reference to various items of discussion regarding militar, 
defense construction in the Southwest. We wish to further state: 

This company has in the past year completed two military projects 

Reference to plans and specifications we find that the plans furnished on the 
above projects have been somewhat complete although we had several chang: 
orders. We find the field inspection was good and full cooperation from thx 
United States engineers and his personnel was good. 

We have had no difficulty to speak of in obtaining materials for the work we 
have performed but we must protect ourselves with contingency cost in futur 
bidding on account of the scarcity of steel products. 

We also wish to state that due to the fact that most of these projects are adver 
tised with one wage scale which is the building scale, therefore, the union scalk 
and cost of the project therefore increases considerably, as we have to use sucl 
scale to do the engineering features, such as underground utilities, grading, etc 
It has been the custom up to now in the Southwest for all projects to have two 
wage scales, one for the building crafts and one for the heavy construction work 
which is now open shop, therefore a lower scale. 

\s to the size of projects we have bid on to date we find them to be alright 
and within the ability of the contractor to finance their contracts in a reasonable 
time, however, we have investigated several projects that have run as high as 
$25,000,000 and we feel that this is poor judgment on the part of the Government 
on account of eliminating capable competition among the builders, therefore 
possibly a high cost for the project to the Government. 

We also feel that there is not enough thought given to the details on the plans 
and specifications and as a result this runs into additional expense both to the 

‘rand the contractor on unnecessary delays for the owner and additional 
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ost to the contractor. 
We also wish to state that some projects come out for bidding with very hig 


ash penalty attached for what we may say is unreasonable time completion and 


contractor must protect himself against this penalty by adding thi 
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Wi believe the above statement just about completes the re 
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CHARLOTTE, N. ( November 16, 1951 


uses concerning construction, cost of construction and possible wavs of 


DEAR SiR: ur Mr was in our office this date and we discusse: 
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various pl 
economizing as far as our trade is concerned. I expressed the belief that if 
continued to be let in small amounts (two or three million dollars 
ild benefit greatly by the heavy competition in this size project 
plans and specifications are concerned, we believe that they are 
The documents on the jobs that we have bid were very clear which 

ma pleasure to figure. 
nh vou ar vour committee every success and hope that our views may 

be beneficial. 


Yours very truly. 


LerrerR No. 10 


Dauztas, Tex., November 7, 1951. 

Dear Str: It was a pleasure to have your Mr. visit with us for 
purpose of discussing the future construction programs of the Defense Depart- 

ent 
We suggested to Mr. that from our earlier experience with Federal 
contracts, our greatest criticism is aimed at failure on the part of the contracting 
officers to separate various types of construction into units for award of contract 
to those more or less specializing in the several fields involved. Thus, instead of 
gle contract for the construction of a sizeable installation, it cer- 


awarding a sin 
tainly would be economical and probably more expeditious if roads and utilities 
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were bid separately from the building units. The advantages are too numerous 
to mention here. 

The matter of waste, carelessness, inefficiency and general lack of enthusiasm 
for their jobs on the part of many Government employees should become the 
subject of considerable study on your part. This statement is based on our 
association with various military offices during the period of 1940 to 1943, but 
we believe our criticism would still apply. 

Thank you for the opportunity of submitting a suggestion. 

Yours truly. 


LETTER No. 11 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1951. 

Dear Sir: This letter is being sent at the request of Mr. of vour 
staff who visited our office in Boston last week. 

We recognize the need for retrenchment in certain lines of construction and 
have been pleased to cooperate with defense agencies in bringing about a maxi- 
mum effort by all general contractors towards the accomplishing of the goal set 
by the Government. 

We find little fault in the methods used by the Government procurement 
agencies in the awarding of construction contracts, though some of our members 
have felt that ail jobs should be opened to competitive bidding. Payments for 
work performed by general contractors have not been made as speedy as some of 
our members would like to have them be made. 

We are very sure that the construction industry cannot comply with the 
Government price regulation CPR 34, 

We cannot understand why the Government would permit certain construction 
projects to proceed a vear ago and only recently bring about regulations which 
either slow down or halt the work which had received original permission to 
proceed. 

Though we have received prompt and courteous attention from all defense 
agencies in this area, we cannot rationalize or understand why steel, copper and 
aluminum allotments should be drastically reduced in the fourth quarter period 
of 1951, for hospital, schools, homes and roads when the industries manufacturing 
luxuries are permitted to go ahead without any apparent loss in production, 

Though some adjustments have been made by DPA in the first quarter of 
1952, in steel, copper and aluminum allotments, for these essential projects, 
there has not been a sufficient adjustment to prevent a dislocation of work fe 
general contractors in the building construction industry. 

Also, if wages are frozen or regulated through WSB, immediate and prompt 
steps should be taken to enforce these orders, so that the pirating of labor in our 
industry could be reduced to a minimum. 

In order for all general contractors in the construction industry to give of their 
best. efforts, to the Government’s defense program, and to feel that all are part of 
this patriotic effort a place in the program should be found for the small contractor 

Very truly yours. 


Y 


LETTER No. 12 


Dauuas, Tex., October 31, 1951 

Dear Srr: Confirming our comments to your Mr. -- of this date, we 
state as follows: 

We would suggest that the total amount of contracts included in one bid be 
reduced so as to run to about $500,000 to $1,000,000. This would give the 
medium size contractors an opportunity and desire to bid. This can be accom- 
plished by grouping a less number of buildings in one bid. There are a larger 
number of medium size contractors than large contractors who could bid on 2 to 
10 millions dollars worth of work. Also they could divide their risk by bidding 
on two or more smaller jobs. 

We would further suggest that the engineers give more complete description 
and the approximate estimated cost of a project on which they are inviting con 
tractors to bid. The contractor could then tell if he ean and wants to bid on the 
project. 

We would further suggest that plenty of time be given to prepare the bids after 
the plans are released, approximately three weeks and more on larger projects 

We would further suggest that roads, paving, exterior grading be let in separate 
contracts from the building unless this is a minor item. 

Yours truly. 
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LerrerR No. 13 


ATLANTA, Ga., November 14, 1951 

Dear Str: This is to acknowledge a visit to this office by your Mr. ___-_- 

PA cas has asked us to sum up in writing what we told him verbally and 
that is the purpose of this letter. 

Generally, we feel that there is some confusion in the letting of defense contracts 
due to the rush that everyone seems to bein. This rush is resulting in inadequate 
and indefinite plans and specifications and is probably causing some contractors 
to add contigencies to their bids. It would be our suggestion here that more time 
be allowed both for the planning of these projects and also for the bidding of the 
same. In answer to Mr. _- .-.’8 question as to whether the designs we had 
seen were wasteful this is to advise that while we are not designing engineers we 
do believe that the services in their construction work could cut down considerab)\ 
on the use of such materials as steel, copper, etc. The greatest need with reference 
to these searce materials is a revision of American designing methods which would 
stress our materials more. This is being done in foreign countries and they are 
getting a great deal more for the amount of material expended. In comparison 
with European practices, American designing practices are very wasteful. 

With reference to the type of personnel we run into in contacting the Govern- 
ment Services we find them to be very much like personnel in private industry 
some being very capable people and some not. However, it has never been our 
experience to run into any group in these Services that was not, in our opinion, 
making an honest effort to do a good job. 

This about covers the scope of the writer’s discussion with Mr. 

Yours very truly, 


LetTeER No. 14 


Sr. Louis, Mo., November 1, 1951 

Dear Sir: Yesterday Mr. called on us with a view to obtaining 
reasons for our disinterest in bidding on and securing Government construction 
WOrk. 

In the past we have done considerable construction for all Departments of the 
Armed Forces, but for the past several years we have had very little interest 
any Government work occurring in this area. The principal reason for our dis- 
interest is that we have had a sufficient volume of other business to keep us 
occupied, and since we would rather have private business than Government 
business, we have made no attempt to obtain Government work. In addition 
to the fact that we have been otherwise busy, there is another principle reaso 
why we now find Government work less desirable than private, and that is most 
frequently time limits are stipulated in the specifications and contracts for the 
completion of the work. It has been our experience that these time limits are 
most generally difficult to meet. The specifications usually provide that failure 
on the part of the contractor to complete the work within the time as specified 
results in a penalty being assessed against him, and the right is reserved to the 
Government under the specifications to compel the contractor to work his forces 
in shifts, Saturdays, Sundays and overtime, if necessary, to complete the work 
within the specified time. This condition is full of risks to the contractor and 

variably must provide a ‘“‘eushion”’ in his bid to compensate him for any demands 
methir on him by the Government in enforcing such conditions. 

Another reason why we are not too interested in Government work is that th 
processes involved with the additional ‘paper work’’ make it less desirable tha: 
private work. This statement requires some qualifications, but we believe you 
will understand what we have in mind. 

We have not attempted here to make this appear to be a statement of the trade, 
and it is hoped that you will accept this as the opinion of an individual. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letrer No, 15 


Fort Worrn, TEx., November 8, 1951. 
Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of an hour long interview and discussion with 


FOROS binds os cons relative to expenditures of funds appropriated by your 
committee. 

I was happy, indeed, both as -____---_-- and as a taxpaying contractor, to 
OGNige: DAT sce catia that in my opinion money in this territory is being ex- 


pended economically and conservatively. We, of course, are very much in favor 
of competitive bidding by the jobs in this territory. 

In line with our discussion Mr, ____-----. asked me for any comments that 
might be beneficial in awarding future jobs, etc. One point of consideration to me 
personally would be the penalty clause contained in lots of contracts. I feel this 
clause should be rigidly enforced or completely deleted. In some instances con- 
tractors merely place contingencies to cover any penalties sustained and hope 
that they may be waived either by extension of time or by a considerate project 
engineer. As you see, this would cause an uncertainty as to whether or not a 
contractor would have to pay any liquidated damages or penalty. Our firm 
recently submitted an offer on an emergency-type project which, in my opinion, 
was handled wisely. Bidders were asked to submit an offer for the completion of 
this project as of a certain date, another offer 30 days later, and another offer at 
still a later date. In case of an emergency this type of proposal seems very fair 
providing the contractor lives up to his completion date. 

Rather than a penalty clause it seems to me there could be, as there are in most 
of the contracts, a clause that would force the contractor to work necessary 
overtime to stay within a rigid schedule. This way the using service would have 
the project and then there would be no penalty clause involved, thereby eliminat- 
ing any contingencies or politicing to avert payment of same. 

In closing, as a taxpayer I am glad to see this interest shown by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and offer my assistance in any way. 

Very truly yours. 





Letrer No, 16 


St. Louis Mo., November 7, 1951. 


GENTLEMEN: During my visit with Mr. -..._____- while he was in St. Louis, 
he asked me to write the committee giving my opinion of the new type of proposal, 
which does not require a bid bond, in lieu of the regular form of bid which did 
require a bid bond. 

It is my feeling that the proposal form without bid bond leaves the way open 
for irresponsible bidders to make a proposal, since they are under no obligation, 
in the form of a bid bond, to carry out the proposal that they make. They can 
refuse acceptance of the job if they feel they are too low, and the Government could 
do little about it as the bidders have given no guaranty in bond form. 

The responsible contractor makes every effort to submit the best bid he can, 
and furnishes a bid bond indicating that if awarded the work, he will furnish a 
performance bond. The responsible contractor in making a bid on the bondless 
proposal form, would not be inclined to give his best bid at the start, because after 
bids are opened other bidders are in possession of all the figures, and the low bidder 
is then the target at which unethical bidders may shoot. Therefore, under this 
system I do not believe the Government would get the best types of contractors 
to make their lowest and best bids, unless the proposal carried the bid-bond require- 
ment, as has been done previously. 

From past experience, it has often been shown that the low bidder is not awarded 
the job, as a form of auction appears to be used to arrive at the final award. We 
have found that in some cases, it has been the third or even the fourth bidder who 
has finally been awarded the contract. Most contractors would be hesitant to 
give their best bid at the start, under the proposal form, as they would wait to 
see how the proposals run. 

"CCl Dasa mena also asked for my opinion on penalties. I do not believe that 
the penalty clause is too successful, because the experienced contractor takes the 
penalty clause into consideration when making up his bid. If he realized that 
it would probably be impossible to complete a project within the time specified, 
he would add part of the penalty to his bid in order to allow for the overtime needed 
to complete the project. Taking everything into consideration, I do not feel that 
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the Government saves funds by placing the heavy penalty clause on completion 
dates. With the present uncertainty on delivery of materials, I do not believe the 
penalty clause serves any purpose. 

‘Lhe experienced and responsible contractor is always anxious to get his work 
completed as quickly as possible, knowing full well that he will make a greater 
profit when the work is completed quickly. A contractor cannot make a profit 
on work which drags. If it is shown that the contractor has made every effort 
possible to complete his work on time and has done everything under his power 
to get his men and materials on the job, then to place a penalty on the job would 
seem unfair. 

Penalties are quite often improperly handled, as the experienced and responsible 
contractor is penalized when he has made every effort to complete his work, 
although the Government representative often does not act after taking all these 
things into consideration. 

I believe that the choice of a responsible contractor in the first instance by 
taking bids under bond would make it unnecessary for the Government body to 
award a contract by the negotiated form of bid, or to insert heavy penalties for 
noncompletion at a certain date. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER No, 17 


Dauuas, Tex., November 5, 1951. 

Dear Str: Your Mr. __- _... called at our office on November 2, 1951, and 
asked that we comment on the ways and means by which Government contracts 
are being let at this time. We have had only one recent experience in bidding 
Government construction work, but from discussion of various projects with other 
contractors and district officers of the Corps of Engineers, we would like to make 
the following observations: 

The bid date for the one job we recently bid (for the Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
(Army) was postponed three times for revisions to the plans and specifications. 
When the final revised plans were received we found that major alterations had 
been made, reducing the size of some of the buildings to a great extent, and we 
should think the agencies concerned should have knowledge of just exactly how 
much floor space was required before the plans are prepared and distributed to 
contractors for preparation of bids. 

Also on this particular project complete information concerning the depth of the 
foundation footings was not shown on the plans, and to protect himself, the low 
bidder qualified his bid to the extent that his bid was based on a maximum depth 
of 4 feet O inches. The plans provided for a minimum depth of 4 feet 0 inches, 
but gave no indication as to the exact elevation of the bottom of the footings. Asa 
result of this qualification, brought about by incomplete plans, to our knowledge 
no award of the contract for this project has as yet been made, although bids were 
received on October 16, 1951. Plans for this project were first distributed to the 
interested bidders on or about September 1, and the first date for receiving bids 
was set for September 18, 1951. To date, some 48 days later, no contract to our 
knowledge has been awarded. Due to the rapid change in labor conditions and 
prices of materials, such extended delay could materially affect the contractor’s 
estimat:d cost of the project, and in anticipating such delays the bidders must 
necessarily protect themselves by making an allowance in dollars and cents to 
offset any such probable cost to them. 

We now have before us, out of the Corps of Engineers’ office, preliminary plans 
for a project estimated to cost approximately $6,000,000. We are advised com- 
plete working drawings prepared by a local engineering firm will be ready for dis- 
tribution to the prospective bidders within a few days. Such a set of drawirg; 
and specifications we believe will cost the Government at least $75,000. The pre- 
liminary specifications permit the prospective bidders to prepare and submit 
alternate plans, incorporating therein the basic requirements of the plans dis- 
tributed by the Corps of Engineers. Should the prospective bidders desire to 
submit an alternate plan and should the awarding authority decide such alternate 
plan is preferred, the bidder must then prepare a complete set of working draw- 
ings and specifications for the final approval by the awarding authority and for 
his use in constructing the project. Such a set of working drawings and speci- 
fications would cost the contractor, in our opinion, a minimum of $50,000, which 
cost would necessarily be inciuded in his bid for the project, and should the award- 
ing authority award a contract on the basis of the alternate plans submitted by 
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the bidder, at least the cost of one set of plans prepared for the same project 
would be a total wast>. We believe a set of preliminary alternate plens, which 
must accompany the bidder’s bid, would represent &@ minimum cost to the bidder 
of some $5,000 and should 8 or 10 bidders desire to submit their own alternate 
plans, an estimated $50,000 would have been spent by the bidders in preliminary 
work only, with the full knowledge that only one bidder’s alternate plan can be 
accepted, and that after the awarding agency has already spent some $75,000 on 
preparation of plans for the project. To us this is an unjustifiable expense to ask 
the industry to bear and certainly does not tend to curb inflation. This loss to 
the industry must eventually be paid by the awarding authorities of the Govern- 
ment or by owners of private construction projects. Such items as cost of pre- 
liminary alternate plans can only be considered as additional overhead and cer- 
tainly must be added into the contractor’s selling price. Certainly, in our opinion, 
awarding authorities should definitely decide before inviting contractors to bid 
their work, the size and type of buildings required and the exact needs and type 
of construction to make the buildings functional. 

We were asked by Mr. ———— if in our experience we had noticed any unusually 
large amount of money being spent within an unusually short period. From our 
observation we have noticed that during the month of June a large number of 
awards are made after brief negotiations. 

In conclusion, we believe that considerable savings both to the awarding 
authorities and to the construction industry can be effected if the awarding 
authorities will include in the plans and specifications all necessary information 
and data for compiling accurate costs of the projects. We believe that additional 
savings can be effected if the awarding authorities will determine in advance of 
distribution of plans to bidders the definite type of construction most economical 
and advantageous for the projects and not invite the bidders to submit alternate 
plans or design of projects without any knowledge whatsoever of the proposed 
funetional uses of the projects. If the awarding authorities are not willing to 
assume this responsibility or if their organizations are not capable of making these 
decisions, then in our opinion the services of civilian architectural and engineering 
firms should be engaged. 

Respectfully submitted. 


LetreR No. 18 
Daas, TEx., November 5, 1951. 


Dear Sir: Having met your agent, Mr. ____----- , in Dallas and discussing 
the House Appropriations Committee’s interest in the Department of Defense con- 
struction program, was most gratifying to us as taxpayers and as members of 
the construction industry. To aid in this investigation, we have only a few com- 
ments or suggestions to offer: 

In June 1951, there was considerable peaking of blueprints received for bidding. 
The average construction company did not have sufficient manpower to handle the 
great quantities of proposed work. Since the last peaking period the proposed 
work has been released more systematically. 

From the industry’s viewpoint, the reduced blueprints as published by the Army 
engineers for estimating purposes are not satisfactory. Reduced blueprints create 
a definite handicap to an estimating department, and, in effect, increase the cost 
of construction. 

The bidding date of proposed work should, whenever possible, be scheduled any 
day of the week except Monday. Also, as a matter of personal opinion and as 
general contractors, we believe that an economy could be achieved by having 
separate proposals on the various phases of work. We believe the general con- 
struction should include everything concerning the building, with all utilities 
extending 5 feet outside the building lines. All other work at the proposed 
building site to be let under separate contract (i. e., railroad, dirt work, paving, 
electrical and mechanical distribution systems). We realize that in complicating 
the method of handling contracts, the additional detail work might offset the sav- 
ings in the original contract. 

When the Department of Defense first advertised for bids the allotted time for 
construction seemed incredibly short. This allotted time has been readjusted 
and on the last proposals submitted to us, the time was satisfactory. This allotted 
time depends, in its entirety, on the Government’s priority system. 

We were asked in detail about materials specified on Government work. We 
have no comment on specified material as good construction principles have been 
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utilized in 98 percent of the blueprints we have examined. The writer personally 
noticed the extensive use of metal roof decking on warehouse construction 
criticism of the item is mentioned only on the grounds of availability. 

By and large and with the knowledge that the Corps of Army Engineers j 
supervising the Armed Forces construction work, we are of the opinion that it i: 
being judiciously and credibly expedited. Our few suggestions or observations 
are to be construed strictly in the light of a construction company wanting to d 
more business with the Corps of Engineers. We are very glad to see little nego 
tiated work or mammoth projects requiring negotiation. Without reservation, 
we believe to build by firm contract for efficiency and economy to the Government. 

Yours very truly, 





LerrEeR No, 19 


Fort Wortn, Trex., November 7, 1951 

Dear Sir: In line with conversation with your Mr. ——-—, I wish to confirm 
information given him verbally this date regarding construction contracts for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As told to your Mr. ————, I have had many contracts covering Govern 
ment work particularly through World War II when we were engaged in airfield 
and runway construction, rehabilitation, and maintenance at various points i 
Texas and New Mexico. Most of these contracts were handled directly with 
the United States Army engineers out of the Galveston and San Antonio, Tex., 
offices, and the Albuquerque, N. M., office of the Army engineers. I did have two 
of three smaller contracts directly under the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and 
many maintenance contracts with post engineers and contracting officers at 
various Army bases. 

In answer to Mr. — ’s question regarding dealings with these various 
Government agencies, I wish to advise that my experiences with them have been 
most satisfactory, and I would say their handling of engineering problems from 
beginning with issuing of proposals, invitations to bid, and plans on through the 
actual construction of the projects has been in a most efficient manner. There 
has been, of course, times when there were differences between our supervisors 
and the inspectors in charge of work for the engineers, but to my knowledge there 
were never any differences concerning plans and specifications and construction 
procedure that were not worked out in an amicable manner. 

Since World War II, I have received invitations for bids on a number of projects 
and have had construction contracts at Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Fort Sill Army installations, Fort Sill, Okla., and Gray Air Force Base, 
Killeen, Tex., along with smaller projects at Consolidated aircraft factory, Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Chance Vought aircraft factory, Grand Prairie, Tex., and 
others where the work was supervised by Government agencies. These contracts 
have been satisfactory in every respect insofar as I am concerned. There has 
been times, particularly just prior to the close of the Government fiscal year on 
June 30, when invitations and proposals would be issued in such numbers that it 
was impossible for me to inspect and place bids on all work in which I was inter- 
ested in bidding; however, it is my understanding that the cause of the peaking 
of the letting of contracts, as above mentioned, has been corrected and that the 
taking of bids can and will be done by spacing of contracts over a longer period 
of time. This I think would be to the advantage of the Government as well as 
the contractors, and would permit more competition on various projects. As 
explained to, vour Mr. — , there has been one or two instances in the 
letting of contracts which would not seem to me to be in line with the usual 
procedure in such cases. One of these was a small paving contract at Camp 
Wolters, Tex., in the spring of this year. At that time my shop, warehouse, and 
equipment yard were located in Camp Wolters, Tex., on property which was 
purchased by me in 1949, and in the particular instance above referred to the 
contract was negotiated for underground utilities, base and paving on an area 
directly across the street on two sides of my property. J was qualified to do this 
type of work and my file in the United States E ngineer’s office at Fort Worth 
listed these qualifications. My organization was not consulted in any way in 
connection with the negotiations for this work. We were advised at a later date 
that a contractor, who ordinarily did water, sewer, and other types of underground 
utilities, was also given that part of the contract, mainly paving, which we are 
specifically qualified for and prefer. We were requested by this particular con- 
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sractor to give them a subcontract bid on the paving part of the work which we did. 
We, however, were not given consideration on same. This matter was brought 
to the attention of the Engineer’s office, and I am convinced that it was a matter 
of oversight in not taking us into consideration on this particular job. Since 
that time our property has been taken by the Government on condemnation and 
ye are no longer located at this particular site. Since that time we have received 
a number of invitations for bidding on construction projects under the district 
engineer at Fort Worth, Tex., a number of which we were not interested in 
in view of the fact that they were types of construction which we do not do, and 
we have made every effort, and we will continue to make every effort to give 
competitive bids on any and all types of construction for which we are qualified 
and on which we receive invitations to bid. 

As explained to vour Mr. ————,, our cost of handling of Government contracts 
due to so-called red tape, Government reports, and many other items not neces- 
sary in ordinary construction, would be increased considerably in a full-scale 
operation of work of this tvpe. I am not in position to question the reasons for 
such increased cost. and I do know that in time of war, such as World War II, and 
ina rush period of preparedness for war, cost cannot be considered a major factor. 

3y way of confirmation of verbal information given your Mr. ————, my opera- 
tions are limited and at the present time my bonding and financia! capacity would 
approximate $2!¢ million. 

My organization has, as I am sure other construction organizations have, tried 
to keep our operations at a point the past year and a half where in an emergency 
we could go all out on defense construction on very short notice. 

I think that this covers pretty well the inquiries made by Mr. ————, and I will 
at all times be available to give any information possible and assist in any way 
possible in eliminating or cutting down unnecessary Government expenditures, 

Yours very truly, 





Lerrer No. 20 
CuHaRLoTrE N. C., November 19, 1951. 

Dear Sir: Your representative, Mr. — , called on us on November 15 in 
search of information regarding construction work in connection with the defense 
program. We were more than glad to furnish any information or ideas that we 
felt might be beneficial, and were pleased to know that vour committee had seen 
fit to adopt this method of securing information. 

In our conversation with Mr: —-—-—, we brought out that we believed speed 
of construction and economy could both be effected by letting separate contracts 
for the construction of utilities instead of the general contractor handling these 
items, 

Of course, being in the utility field, our thinking may have been a little biased, 
but it has been our experience that on Government work where water and sewer 
distribution lines, sewage-disposal plants, water-filtration plants, roads, streets, 
ete., were handled by separate contracts to utility contractors specializing in 
those types of work, the Government not only obtained considerable saving but 
secured much better work in less time and with less confusion. Even where an 
entire project is handled by one general contractor on a fixed-fee basis, we believe 
that the general contractor should be allowed, or instructed, to award separate 
contracts for the utilities. 

It is our conviction that opinions similar to those expressed above are held by 
the majority of all types of contractors, including the generals. 

We thank you for the opportunity to make these comments, and remain, 

Yours truly. 








Lerrer No. 21 
East Sr. Louis, Iuu., November 2, 1951. 


Dear Sir: As per my conversation with your Mr. ——-——, I would like at this 
time to confirm said conversation in writing. The reasons, I, as a general con- 
tractor, have not bid on proposed Government work in this area, are as follows: 

First. The Government setting out a prescribed number of calendar days in 
which to have the contract completed, when existing conditions such as weather, 
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jurisdictional disputes beyond my control, ete., do not permit contracts to be 
finished on schedule. 

Second. The Government setting out a penalty clause for a stipulated amount 
of money to be deducted from the contract for each day over the prescribed 
number of days of the contract. 

Third. In the event that a reputable contractor should complete said job 
ahead of schedule there should be a bonus clause or some means of a monetary 
allowance made in favor of the contractor. In a contract, legal and binding, 
said contract should work both ways for both parties concerned. 

Very truly yours. 


LETTER No. 22 
Boston, Mass., November 1, 1951 

Dear Str: The following statements relative to procedures represent my views 
as a contractor on certain phases of the award and conduct of Defense Departmen: 
construction contracts. I believe these are worthy of consideration for change and 
improvement. 

1. Rigidity of procedure—There are certain procedures required both in the 
bidding and the conduct of the work which prevent a contractor from carrying 
out construction in the most effective and efficient manner. These are in th 
field of technical details which have become set practices and which in many 
cases do not allow of the use of the more up-to-date methods of performing the 
work. It is believed that a study conducted by the technical divisions of the 
defense services, the American Institute of Architects, and the Associated General 
Contractors would — about improvements. 

2. Area requirements.— Many of ther requirements set up in the specifications and 
plans are based on @ country-wide requirement. In other words, what may be 
considered proper construction for a section like Maine would not properly apply 
in States like Georgia or Florida. 

3. Requirement of alternates —There is a growing tendency to require a larger 
and larger number of alternates to be submitted with the bids. An undue number 
of alternates tends to confuse the bidder and does not establish in his mind the 
basis on which the awards would be made. 

4. Processing cf changes.—It has been the experience of contractors in a number 
of instances that the contracting officers do not promptly process changes. Under 
the contract terms the contractor is obliged to proceed with the work, and in some 
branches of the services the contracting officer is allowed up to 18 months in which 
to process such changes. In some of the instances referred to, this has worked a 
decided hardship on the contractor, first in the uncertainty as to whether the 
estimates for changes will receive favorable consideration, and, second, as payment 
on these changes is not made until the changes are approved, this delay often 
strains the contractor’s financial resources. 

In making the above suggestions, the writer is fully cognizant of the fact that 
there must be fixed rules of procedure and the specifications must be adhered to 
There are instances where sensible variations could be made at the discretion of 
the division engineers or the contracting officer, which would be of distinct benefit 
to the progress and, at times, the character of the work. The writer is not in a 
position to state the latitude that should be granted to the division representative 
or the contracting officer, but it is his opinion that the overhauling of regulations 
on this point could produce a more flexible working procedure. 

Very truly yours. 


LETTER No, 23 


St. Lovurs, Mo., November 7, 1951. 

Dear Sir: In response to a request by your Mr. ———— who the writer talked 
to yesterday, we are submitting suggestions that in our opinion if placed in speci- 
fications on Government work for grading, paving, levees, etc., which is our line 
of work, would lead to a better price and in turn be more economical for the 
contractor. 

1. Time limit on jobs.— Most Government specifications have calendar days as 
time limit. Some of them have a short working time which necessitates an enor- 
mous amount of equipment on some large jobs which restricts the bidding to 4 
few contractors who own a large amount of equipment and requires a moderate- 
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size contractor with say five or six large pieces of dirt-moving equipment to rent 
or lease additional equipment required for particular jobs on short-time limit. 
Our suggestion would be to use a working day instead of a calendar day time 
limit. A working day is defined as any day when, in the opinion of the engineer, 
soil and weather conditions are such as would permit any then major operation 
of the project for 6 hours or over unless other unavoidable conditions prevent the 
contractor’s operations. If conditions are such as to stop work in less than this 
time, the day shall not be counted as a working day. 

Saturdays, Sundays, national holidays, and legal holidays shall be excluded 
from the count of working days unless the contractor utilized such a day as a 
working day as indicated above. The count of working dgys shall start on the 
date the contractor starts construction operations and in any event not later than 
the date specified in the notice to proceed. The engineer shall be the sole judge 
of the number of working days to be charged under the contract. 

2. Size of jobs to be let-—On large diit jobs, if it would be feasible to split them 
into bidding sections of from 200,000 to 500,000 cubic vards of dirt to be moved 
under each contract with a reasonable amount of working time, we believe that 
more qualified bidders would bid on jobs of this size. 

3. Haul.—lIf contract haul were specified from center of cut or borrow to center 
of fill for every 1,000 feet and any additional distance were specified as station 
yard overhaul, for bidding purposes this would have a stabilizing influence. 

4. Compaction.—Where compaction is required, by sheepfoot or rubber-tired 
rollers, or hand-tamping, if this were a specified-bidding item in all cases, we think 
this would have a stabilizing influence. 

In closing, we wish to say that we have performed various work under the 
United States engineers in the St. Louis office and wish to say that we have received 
very courteous treatment and think that this office has been run very efficiently 
with every cooperation with the contractor in this area. This letter is not intended 
as criticism but as constructive comment to Mr. ————’s request for suggestions 
which we think might be helpful in procuring more bids and more reasonable 
prices from the contractor for this type of work. 

Respectfully yours, 





LETTER No. 24 
Boston, Mass., November 6, 1951. 


Dear Sir: This will confirm our advices to Mr. ———— of your staff with refer- 
ence to bidding practices and policies for the military defense program. 

It has been our experience that procedure has been satisfactory but we are of 
the opinion the following are undesirable practices: 

(a) The issuing of a inordinate number of projects during the month of June 
at the end of the fiscal period. 

(b) The method used by the Boston office of the Corps of Engineers in limiting 
to invitation only. This is entirely at variance with the procedure used in other 
areas, namely, regular advertisement and advance notice to potential bidders. 

Very truly yours, 





LETTER No. 25 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., November 20, 1951. 


Dear Sir: Pursuant to the recent visit of your Mr. ——-— to this office, I 
should like to make certain observations concerning the handling of construction 
contracts by the various agencies of the Federal Government. 

In general, the plans and specifications for Government construction projects 
appear to be adequate but in many cases, particularly where separate concerns 
or individuals prepare the general construction designs and details and the so- 
called mechanical installations of a building, a lack of coordination between the 
respective designers is soon discovered to have existed. This, of course, results 
in & multiplicity of change orders, work stoppages, etc., which are costly in both 
time and money. 

If more thought and planning were given to the coordination of all the details 
before a project is advertised for bids, there is no doubt that lower bid prices 
and more expeditious construction would result. 
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A possibility for even more substantial savings is entirely within the contro! 
of the United States Department of Labor. In most cases, at least throughout 
the two Carolinas, it appears to be the policy of the Department of Labor to 
determine wage rates for a Government construction project at substantially 
higher levels than the rates actually prevailing in the locality involved. This 
practice not only vastly increases the cost to the Government of the particular 
project, but increases the cost of all construction within the area, as well as adds 
to the over-all inflationary pressure. In virtually all cases in the two Carolinas 
protests to the Labor Department concerning this practice have been met with 
stony indifference. 

As the writer told Mr. — , an over-all economy could perhaps be brought 
about, and certainly a stabilizing influence to the construction industry in general 
would result, if as many as possible of the larger construction projects could be 
broken into relatively smaller jobs in order to provide business for many small, 
or at least medium-sized, contractors who are unable to undertake multimillion- 
dollar contracts. 

In the opinion of the writer, there is no justification for renegotiation on com- 
petitively bid, fixed-price contracts. Competition and taxes more than safe- 
guard the Government from the possibility of any undue net profits being made. 

Very truly yours, 


inveipienieniabiy 
LETTER No. 26 


MemPuHIs, TENN., October 9, 1951. 
Ref: Permanent barracks, mess hall, and training building NATTC, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Dear Srr: In accordance with our discussion ad at your request, we are 
writing you this date setting forth several pertinent facts relative to our not sub- 
mitting a bid on the above project. 

Probably the prime factor in our not submitting a bid on this project, after 
taking out plans and examining this job in detail, was the exceedingly large 
liquidated damage clause and the short time of completion for this project under 
present-day conditions. We knew after examining the plans that we would not 
be able to finish this job in the time allotted and would have to inelude in our bid 
approximately 3 months’ penalty, or approximately $90,000 to $100,000 to cover 
the liquidated damage. This being in addition to approximately 30 percent 
increase in labor costs to cover premium wages, which would have had to have 
been paid on this project, as we felt that the job would have to be prosecuted with 
overtime work to complete the job on time. 

We are unable to understand why the Army and Navy persist in putting out 
these projects for bids with such short completion periods and high liquidated- 
damage clauses, as this practice is surely costing the Government 10 to 15 percent 
over what the same work would cost as compared to private work. 

The writer also fails to understand why the contracts being let by the Govern- 
ment are either below $20 or $25,000 or else above $2 or $3 million. This practice 
has eliminated from the field of competition a greater portion of the contractors 
in business. For example, if the job, which is the subject of this letter, had been 
let in four parts, the writer is certain beyond a doubt that the Government would 
have had six or seven bidders on each of the individual projects mentioned above, 
but due to the magnitude of the job as a unit, those bidders in the $500,000 to 
$1,500,000 class were eliminated. In the city of Memphis there are only one or 
two contractors who can bid over $144 to $2 million. The balance of the contractors 
in the city of Memphis can bid work from $1,000,000 down so that the contract 
at Millington being let in one job eliminated all of these potential bidders. 

The writer believes without reservation that if the above-mentioned job had 
been let as four projects, that it would have saved the Government thousands of 
dollars. The only way the majority of contractors in Memphis can bid sueh 
projects is as coadventurers, and this should not be necessary. 

The writer believes that if the Government would consider letting jobs with 
more thought given to the following prime factors, they would get their work 
done more economically, and just as satisfactorily: 

(1) Reduce the size of the jobs so more contractors can bid on the work. 

(2) Give a reasonable time for completion so as to eliminate having to figure 


premium wages. 
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(3) A nominal liquidated damage so that a contractor does not have to include 
a large sum of money in his bid to cover this contingency. 
If the above were adhered to, the writer feels sure that the Government would 
get more bids and keener competition and just as good a job. 
If we can be of any further service to you, please do not hesitate to call upon us, 
Very truly yours, 


APPORTIONMENT OF FuNpDsS APPROPRIATED IN SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION Act, 1951 ror Navy Pusiic Works 


As indicated at page 231 of the hearings, the following schedule has 
been prepared to show the apportionment of funds appropriated in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1951 for Navy public 
works: 

PREFATORY EXPLANATION 


The schedule shown below is a history of the financial progress of the Second 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 
t The listing shows the amount justified to the Congress for each project; the 
dates and amounts of apportionments of funds (after they were appropriated in 
the second supplemental) which were requested from the Bureau of the Budget 
for those projects; and the dates and amounts of Bureau of the Budget apportion- 
ments of funds. 

In addition, the total obligations as of January 31, 1951, are shown by projects; 
and the dates and amounts of the major obligations included in each total obliga- 
tional figure. 

It will be noted that apportionments serially numbered 1 and 4 were approved 
in advance of the enactment of the second supplemental, Public Law 911, FKighty- 
first Congress. These apportionments of funds were requested in order to permit 
advance planning of certain projects incorporated in the second supplemental 
bill pending at that time. Approval was granted by the Bureau of the Budget for 
this advance obligation against unobligated public-works funds appropriated by 
prior acts. When the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, became law, 
these obligations were lodged against the pertinent projects, thus restoring the 
earlier public-works funds to the projects for which appropriated, 


(The schedule referred to above faces this page.) 


Space R®rQUIREMENTS IN ARMy Barracks Versus Arr Force 
DoRMITORIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 1, 1952. 
Memorandum for: The Counselor, Department of the Army. 
Attention: Mr. Korth. 
Subject: Space Requirements in Army Barracks versus Air Force Dormitories. 

1. In response to the request of Mr. Donnelly, there is submitted herewith a 
note requested by him to explain the reasons for deducting certain spaces in 
Army barracks in order to arrive at space requirements for housing in barracks 
to make them comparable to United States Air Force dormitories. 

The company storage in the barracks is for the supply and issue of troop sup- 
plies and is not used for storage of personal effects. The same type of storage 
space is provided in Air Force buildings other than Air Force dormitories. The 
standard Army barracks provide for a heating plant for each individual building, 
whereas the Air Force projects provide for central heating of dormitories. The 
result is that the dormitories only require a utility room sufficient in size to con- 
vert medium-pressure steam for use in the heating system. Therefore, that 
amount of space required for the heating plant beyond that which would have 
been required had a utility room been provided is deductible. Army policy has 
in the past required that messing and kitchen facilities be provided for each 
company in order that they may get the feel of working together as a team, as 
they would under field conditions. As mess and kitchen space is provided in an 
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entirely separate building by the Air Force, this amount of space is deducted 
from the standard Army barracks. In line with the company integrity poliey 
mentioned above, it has also been the policy to provide that each barracks have 
its own administrative and classroom space. As similar facilities are not pro- 
vided in dormitories, this amount of space is also dedueted. As the total of 
these spaces is in excess of 25 percent of the total amount of space in the building, 
it is considered justifiable to reduce the total area covered by the exterior walls 
by the proportion of this additional space to the total space in the building. For 
the 225-263-man barracks, the total deductible space to make the Army barracks 
comparable to the Air Force dormitories amounts to 41 square feet per man out 
of a total of 151 square feet per man. 
For the Chief of Engineers: 
Joun R. Harpin, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Military Construction 
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